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ELECTION FRAUDS. 


THE CRYING EVIL AN 


The naturalization, repeating, stuffing, and 
other election frauds, almost exclusively in 
the interest of the Democratic party, call 
forth the most serious thought and cause the 
greatest alarm for the safety of republican 


institutions, and even of the perpetuity of | 
republics themselves; and the genuine pa- | 


triot in alarm asks himself, Is there no rem- 
edy? 
with these fearful frauds vigorously and give 
us a reform that would revive the hopes of 


permanent liberty that now so sadly lan- | 


guish ¢ 

There is a field for ‘Tilden and Reform’? 
worthy of a genuine reformer, but this re- 
form would be the death blow to Tilden, the 
bogus pretender. 

Wherever Democratic judges are armed 
with the writ of habeas corpus, as is the case 
where these most astounding frauds are com- 
mitted, as in New York city, Baltimore, and 
the South, law cannot reach arrested villains 
faster than habeas corpus will discharge them. 
Still, as Tilden is the most familiar with 
these frauds, having been ‘cheek by jowl’’ 
with Tweed in the most frightful of them 
all, always excepting Baltimore, which out 


Herods Herod, we hope Tilden will make his | 


first dash in this direction for reform, 

A departure from the blind ballot alone 
shadows hope, and this but faintly. 

To require the name and address of each 
voter on his ticket, the identity of the voter 
to be subsequently established by a sworn 


OR 


Is there no political Luther to grapple | 


D ALARM OF THE AGE, 


committee from both parties, would be fruit- 
‘ful of reform. To mention one instance out 
of many thousands, eighty-three votes were 
taken in Baltimore as coming from one block. 
It was afterward found that the block was 
unfinished, and not a soul lived there! 

If all votes the names on which did not 
appear in the city directory were held for 
the above subsequent test, the effect is evi- 
dent. This would be a desperate remedy, 
but the disease is sufficiently desperate to 
call for desperate measures. The great 
| American name of *‘Carroll’’ has absolutely 
fallen so low as to hold the office of Governor 
of Maryland by the most unblushing frauds 
on record, not excepting even those perpe- 
trated by ‘‘Tilden and Reform’’ in New York 
in 1868, (‘‘Reform’’ here means Tweed.) The 
evidence in Baltimore was abundant and 
Arrests were numerous, and just 


| pointed, 
equal to the discharges under Democratic 
judges clothed with the sacred ermine and 

| armed with the writ of habeas corpus. 

| NEW YORK FRAUDS, 

| In the city of New York no effort has ever 

been made by the Democratic party, so long 

and so notoriously in power by fraud, to 

check this disgraceful system. Will ‘Tilden 

land Reform”? at the head of the ‘Hard-Soft”’ 

| ticket come to the rescue now ? 


| For years these frauds increased steadily 
until in 1868, when they seemed to culminate 
‘and stand unrivaled in shame till Baltimore, 
Plug-Ugly-Blood-Tubs took the 


| with her 
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field. In 1865 a Republican Legislature of 
New York passed a stringent registry law, 
though opposed by the Democratic party at 
every step with most agonizing energy. 

This had a visible effect except in the city 
of New York, but there the Cardozas and 
Barnards on the bench and Tweed and Tilden 
in Tammany (not then converte@ to ‘ 
forrum,’’) set all law and decency at defiance, 
and resolved to ‘‘count in’? Seymour for 
President, and they did it. 

This boldly setting the will of the people 
at defiance roused to activity a portion of 
the community, and the Union League, com- 
posed of the most respectable citizens of both 


re- 


parties, at once moved in the matter. 

Great numbers of the influential and the 
solid citizens of the city met, recited the 
facts as above, substantiated them with 
abundaut evidence, and appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the matter and advise 
what course to take. The committee con- 
sisted of such men as W. E. Dodge, M. H. 
Grinnell, Marshall O. Roberts, H. Greeley, I. 
Sherman, J. H. Bailey, J. H. White, L. B. 
Cannon, J. 8. Schultz, John Jay, and others, 
The result was that they united in a petition 
to the Fortieth Congress for a special com- 
mittee of Congress to investigate the matter 
Officially. 

When this memorial was introduced into 
the House at Washington the alarmed De- 
mocracy of that body rose as one man and 
opened the Confederate yell of ‘‘State rights, 
Mr. Speaker;”’ ‘‘State rights, Mr. Speaker,”’ 
and kept up the yell through every step till 
such committee was appointed. But it was 
appointed. ‘‘ Tilden and Reform’ were 
neither of them in Congress then, so neither 
got on the committee. Who became alarmed 
and furious at the mention of preventing the 
frauds at elections? The Democrats. It is 
very evident from this who would suffer by 
an honest election. 

Judge Lawrence (Rep.) introduced the res- 
olutions. Wood (Dem.) objected. Lawrence 
moved to suspend the rules, and the Repub- 
licans were strong enough to do it against an 


almost unanimous Democratic vote. Among 
the nays were Randall, Holman, Wood, 
Beck, &c. Randall objected, he said, on 
account of expense! He now, by investi- 





gating, runs the Government into $800,000 
of expense, even drawing his testimony from 
men now in States’ prison, and from some 
by accident out of it, in hopes to make a 
little capital for his Hard-Soft ticket. This 
Democratic House was sent here by the peo- 
ple as an experiment to see if they would 
not do better than the Republicans, but in- 
stead of doing anything right for an example 
they have spent their whole time in an effort 
to show that the Republicans actually did 
something wrong, and in this even ‘‘the 
mountain labored and brought forth a 
mouse.’’ Yes, two mice, Belknap and Pen- 
dleton, and both of them are and always 
were Democrats. 

The law of Congress forbids the spending 
of a cent more than has already been appro- 
priated for that specific purpose. Yet they 
have already gone several hundred thousand 
dollars beyond the appropriation for investi- 
gations, and have even set an investigating 
committee to investigate the Navy Depart- 
ment for a supposed violation of this very law. 
This is like the father that whipped his boy, 
and said, ‘‘Now, damn you, stop swearing.”’ 

The New York fraud investigation was vio- 
lently opposed by every Democratic officer of 
New York city, including the judges, who 
refused to allow their books on naturaliza- 
tion to be examined. Witnesses summoned 
to testify were arrested as they arrived at 
the door of the committee room by the sheriff 
or his deputies, without warrant or cém- 
plaint, and marched off simply to prevent 
their testifying. 

The following from the committee’s report, 
page 165, will show who caused this to be 
done, and why: 


“During the examination of Sanford the 
proceedings of the committee were inter- 
rupted by the arrest of several witnesses, as 
reported to the committee by Mr. Le Barnes, 
the sergeant-at-arms, as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman: I have a report to make 
upon which I desire the instructions of the 
committee. Several of the witnesses sum- 
moned before this committee, including some 
who have been examined and were directed 
to remain for further examination, and others 
who have not yet been called, have just been 
arrested in the hall of this building by the 
sheriff of this county and his deputies. I 
have reason to believe that these arrests were 
made without warrant or other lawful au- 
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thority, and for some ulterior purpose con- 
nected with this investigation. I desire to 
be informed if I have any power, or this 
committee has any power, to protect from 
arrest the witnesses summoned before it. 

“Mr. Kerr stated that the arrests were 
made at his instanve, and that be would 
take the responsibility of the act. 

‘‘Another witness was called, and at the 
close of his examination, the sergeant-at- 
arms again called the attention of the com- 
mittee to an interference by the deputies of 
this officer, as follows: 

‘Mr. Le Barnes. Mr. Chairman : I have to 
report that I find three of the deputies of the 
sheriff of this county stationed at the door of 
this room. I respectfully ask to be informed 
if these officers are so stationed by the di- 
rection of this committee. And I desire 
further to state that I have already ex- 
perienced great difficulty in retaining the 
witnesses summoned before this committee, 
on account of the intimidation exercised by 


he presence in this building of sheriff’s | 


officers and other persons who watch, follow, 
attempt to manipulate, and, in some in- 
stances, maltreat them,”’ 

Of course the desired effect was had. Many 
witnesses were frightened away for fear of 
arrest, aud this drew from the Union League 
Club the following statement : 

‘*No argument can be necessary to satisfy 
your committee that it will be impossible for 
us to proceed with the proofs and to furnish 
witnesses whose evidence may convict of 
complicity with the fraudulent conspiracy to 
change the vote of the State for persons oc- 


cupying official positions if the men thus | 


charged are to be allowed, with the conniv- 
ance of the sheriff and his-deputies, to 
avenge themselves upon the spot by arrest- 
ing the witnesses and dragging them to 
prison, but you will readily see that until 
action is had by Congress and the country 
is advised thatin this grave investigation, 
involving the exposure of a gigantic crime, 
and perhaps the validity of our State elec- 
tion, the National Government will protect 
the committee and their witnesses from ofli- 
cious interference. The etfect of to-day’s 
arrests may naturally indispose our citizens 
frow volunteering their testimony, however 
important, with the prospect of being dragged 
from the court to the prison should their evi- 
dence be displeasing to the political friends 
of Mr. Sieriff O’Brien.” 

One of the officers who made these arrests 
was subpeenaed before the committee, but 
paid no attention to it whatever, and a mo- 
tiou in committee asking an order from the 
House to compel his attendance was voted 
against by Mr. M. C. Kerr, now Speaker of 
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‘the House, and his Democratic associate on 
\the committee, Mr. Ross. Are these Demo- 
|erats reformers! Jerusalem! When steps 
| were finally taken to prevent these arrests, 
‘other means were resorted to. Thieves and 
| pickpockets under charge of deputy sheriffs 
|invaded the witness-room and occupied the 
"approaches thereto to crowd out roughly the 


|witnesses. Notwithstanding all this, the 


‘| committee say in their report: 


* * * “The State of New York has 
/been prolific in election frauds at various 
times; while Louisiana, Maryland, and other 
States have presented many phases of the 
jsame evils. 

“But appalling and startling as these have 
‘been in our past history, they are all sur- 
| passed in some respects by those perpetrated 
jin the general election in the State, and 
‘especially in the city of New York, on the 
3d of November, 1868. 

| “These frauds were the result of a sys- 
tematic plan of gigantic proportions, stealth- 
ily prearranged and boldly executed, not 
jiuerely by bands of degraded desperadoes, 
j but with the direct sanction, approval, or 
aid of many prominent officials and citizens 
(of New York, with the shrewdly-concealed 
| connivance of others, and almost without an 
| effort to discourage or prevent them by any 
}of those in whose interest and _ political 
party associations they were successfully ex- 
ecuted, who could not fail to have cogni- 
zance of them, and whose duty it was to 
expose, defeat, and punish them. 

“They were aided by an immense, cor- 
|rupt, and corrupting official patronage and 
}power, which not only encouraged, but 
|shielded and protected the guilty princi- 
| pals and their aiders and abetters. 

“These frauds are so varied in character 
| that they comprehend every known crime 
against the elective franchise. They cor- 
rupted the administration of justice; de- 
graded the judiciary; defeated the execu- 
tion of the laws; subverted for the time be- 
ing in New York State the essential prin- 
ciples of popular government; robbed the 
people of that great State of their rightful 
jchoice of electors of President and Vice 
President, of a Governor and other officers; 
disgraced the most populous city of the 
Union; encouraged the enemies of republi- 
can government here and everywhere to de- 
ride our institutions as a failure; and en- 
dangered the peace of the Republie by an 
attempt to defeat the will of the people in 
| the choice of their rulers. 

“The events of the past year (1868) in 
New York, and the evidence taken by the 
committee, furnish the proof of all these 
allegations. 
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‘‘Among the most prominent of the frauds 
committed inthe interest of the Democratic 
party in the city and State of New York in 
connection with the election in November, 
1868, are thes=: 


‘1, Many thousands of aliens fraudulently | 


procured or were furnished with certificates 
of naturalization illegally or fraudulently 
issued, by means of which they were ena- 
bled to register as voters and voted in vio- 
lation of law. 

‘62. Many hundreds of certificates of nat- 
uralization were granted in the names of 
fictitious persons, to be used by native-born 
aud naturalized citizens and aliens in falsely 
registering as voters, and to enable them 
to vote many times at the election. 

‘3. Many hundreds of persons voted in 
New York city from two to forty times or 
more, each under assumed or fictitious 
names, fraudulently registered for the pur- 
pose. 

‘*4, Extensive frauds were committed in 
canvassing tickets, and names of voters were 
entered on the poll-lists, and Democratic 
tickets counted as if voters representing 
them voted, when no such persons voted 
at all. 

‘5. To accomplish these frauds gross ne- 
glect of duty and disregard of law so great 
as to evince a criminal purpose prevailed 
in some of the courts, while officers and 
Democratic partisans of almost every grade, 
either by official influence or otherwise, 
aided, sanctioned, or knew of and failed to 
prevent them. Thesame influences shielded 
the perpetrators in nearly all cases from 
detection or arrest, and when arrested they 
have, through the agency of judicial offi- 
cers and others charged with the duty of 
prosecution, escaped ail punishment. 

“G6. Through these agencies the Demo- 
cratic electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent and the Demoeratie candidate for Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York were fraud- 
ulently elected,’’ 

Tilden at this time was chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee. 

To be more definite on naturalization frauds 
we find the average number naturalized each 
year in New York city, from 1856 to 1867, 
inclusive, was 9,207. The highest number 
in any one of these years prior to 1865 was 
16,493, in the Presidential year of 1856. In 
1868, the Presidential year referred to, the 
courts, with Democratic judges, naturalized 
41,112. By their own showing, this was 
four times the average of previous years; but 
the figures furnished by these reluctant offi- 
cers give only about one-half the number of 





certificates granted. The testimony taken 
by the committee proved that more than 
70,000 certificates were issued, and in the 
language of one of the witnesses, ‘‘these 
were sent broadcast over the city, belonging 
to no particular person, but to any Democrat 
that would take them and vote onthem.’’ In 
the Supreme Court, Judge Barnard alone in 
one day naturalized, or pretended to, 955, 
and in sixteen days, 11.388. Referring to 
these papers the committee say: 

“Tf there were no other evidence to stamp 
with infamy, fraud, and illegality a portion 
of these naturalizations, the great number 
issued by a single judge in one day would 
be quite sufficient, In 1844 a judge in Louis- 
jana was impeached and removed from office 
for malfeasance in granting certificates of 
naturalization. The select committee of the 
House of Representatives investigating the 
charges in a report say: ‘It further appears 
that nearly 400 of these certificates were 
issued in one day. It seems to your com- 
mittee impossible that this could have been 
legally done.’ ”’ 

The New York committee say : 

“But this impossibility is greatly increased 
when the number reaches 955—a nuinber in- 
consistent with either honesty of purpose or 
legality in practice.’’ 

Kerr and Ross, in their defense of these 
flaming frauds, (for they condemn not one 
of them,) argue that ‘‘a patriotic and kind- 
hearted judge, quick in the dispatch of busi- 
ness, could examine 9'}0 inaday.’’ Judge 
Barnard permitted well-known roughs to 
crowd respectable citizens out of his court- 
room; ejected quiet newspaper reporters, 
and even amember of the bar, to prevent 
the publicity of his doings. He gave certifi- 
cates to large gangs of men who passed be- 
fore him who registered and voted as repeat- 
ers. One man unknown, and perhaps under 
an assumed name, was allowed to certify to 
the acquaintance and character and length 
of residence of 454 different persons, though 
he probably never saw them before. An- 
other man certified fully to 455 persons, and 
another to 324, and so on. Great numbers 
of these papers were issued by these red-hot 
Democratic judges to persons who never en- 
tered the court-room, and perhaps, and even 
probably, never entered the world at all. 

This ‘‘kind-hearted and patriotic judge,” 


who made citizens with such surprising 
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rapidity, has since been uncitizenized him- 
self by impeachment. Surrounded by his 
Democratic sympathizers, he unblushingly 
rose with an air of ‘‘what-do- you-propose-to- 
do-about-it ?”’ till impeachment sent him to 
hold communion with the ‘‘Reformer’s’’ dear 
friend now retired, the Boss. 

The committee, speaking of these frauds, 
say: 

“The existenze or distribution of thousands 
in ‘bundles’ and ‘quantities’ was proved in 
like manner, until it was found impractica- 
ble to go further. 

‘“‘A naturalization office at No. 6 Center 
street procured from the Supreme Court and 
sold certificates on an extensive scale—the 
‘red tickets,’ to pay clerk’s fees, being sup- 
plied by Tammany Hall. This office was 
superintended by Benjamin B. Rosenberg, 
afterwards indicted [and since convicted ] in 
the United States Circuit Court for some of 
his naturalization frauds, 

“William T. Simms called on Rosenberg 
on Monday, October 19, and he describes 
what occurred thus: 

“Rosenberg asked me what I wanted of 
him. I told him I was from Yonkers; that I 
had 20 or 30 friends at Yonkers who wanted 


naturalization papers, and that I had no wit- | 


nesses or principals. Said [, ‘Can you or 
can you not get me papers for those men ? 
If you cannot, say it, because I do not wish 
to begin it and then fail. If you cannot, I 
will seek elsewhere.’ 
party I was from,and I told him the Democrat- 
ic party. He said, ‘I can get them, without 
fail. I have sold 7,000 of them.’ I told him 
TI would return 
the names, us they were then incomplete. I 
did return in the afternoon, but without the 
memorandum of names, telling him that I 


later in the afternoon with | 











| 


| 
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That is, insubstance, all I know about these 
five papers. 

“Q. Were the names which you furnished 
tohim, and which are filled intothese papers, 
real or fictitious names ? 

“A, They are fictitious nam °s. 

“Q. What did you do with the papers after 
you got them? 

“A. IT brought them to Marshal Murray 
and gave them to him. I identified them at 
the time with my initials. These are the 
same papers. Rosenberg showed me a list 
of over 5,000 names for which he said he had 
got certificates. I saw the last number, 
which, I think, was 5,900 odd. 

“The records of this office cannot now be 
found.”’ 


These fraudulent naturalization papers 
were sent in packages to Democratic clubs 
in various parts of the State, and distributed 
to any repeaters who would take and learn a 
name corresponding with a paper, on which 
he would vote till he had been the rounds, 
and then take another and go the rounds 
again, and so on till night closed the polls. 
A package of from 50 to 100 was sent to 
Bernard and Kelly, of Westchester; another 
of 150 to Calvin Frost, of the same county. 
Papers of this class were sent to persons who 
never asked for them. 

These are items proved, and the committee 

. 


He asked me what | further say: , 


“It has been impracticable for the com- 
mittee to investigate fully the naturalization 


| frauds practiced in the interest of the Demo- 


cratic party in any of the counties of the 
State. But for the purpose of ascertaining 
their prevalence and character, sufficient 


| evidence has been taken to show that cer- 


was still unable to complete the names, but | 
| issued in modes not authorized by law, or to 


that I would return in the morning. On 
Tuesday morning I went back with the list 
of these five names: Patrick O’Brien, John 


tificates of naturalization were extensively 


persons not entitled to naturalization, or 


‘otherwise fraudulently in the counties of 


J. Mercer, Antonio Gomez, Alexander N.. 


McCann, and Adolph Slechelseine. I handed 


him the memorandum, and asked him to let | 


me have the papers that afternoon, if he 
could. He said that was impossible, but 
that I could have them by 6 o’clock. I left 
the office and went about my business, and 
at 6 o’clock I returned. As I went into the 
saloon he immediately arose. I walked di- 
rectly back to the rear part of the saloon, 
where there was a dark room, which I en- 


Orange, Ulster, Monroe, Westchester, Rens- 
selaer, Putnam, Green, and indeed in every 
county where any investigation has been 
made Of the 60 counties in New York 14 
were Democratic. 

“There is no evidence of the issuing of a 
fraudulent naturalization certificate by any 
Republican court or officer, but New York 
city had made ample preparations to supply 


' the Democratic party abundantly, even in the 


tered. Rosenberg followed mein. He handed | 


me the five papers which I now hold in my 


hand, and [I handed him a ten-dollar bill. | 


Hither then or at a prior interview he said to 
me, ‘I do not make this money, but you pre- 


Republican counties. 

“There was a Kepublican naturalization 
committee, with an office at 25 Chambers 
street, organized ‘for the purpose of aiding 
applicants for naturalization in getting their 
papers, to which the various ward clubs and 


sent me with $10, and I give you five papers.’ | associations sent parties, and for whom ap- 
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plications were made.’ ‘The whole business 
of naturalization of the Republican party’ 
was transacted through that office. This 
committee refased to employ any ‘professional 
witness,’ and they kept a careful record of 
all persons naturalized. The total number 
was 2,085. What proportion of these were 
Democrats is not known, if any.’’ 

Of more than 70,000 certificates issued, 
2,085 only were in the interest of the Repub- 
licaus, possibly. Thus showing fully the 
charge that fraud is peculiarly Democratic. 

This gigantic preparation for fraud was 
fully known some days before the election, 
and fully ventilated by the Tribune, Times, 
Post, and other papers, and most earnest and 
pressing demands wére made on Samuel J. 
Tilden, the chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee, to stop the outrageous proceed- 
ings. 

Horace Greeley, the next year, made a 
personal appeal to Mr. Tilden, plaving his 
initials, ‘‘H. G.,’’ at the end of his article in 
the Tribune, not to go iuto any such villain- 
ous frauds again: 

HORACE GREELEY TO SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 
20, 1869. 

“T can imagine how a man miy shut his 
eyes to many things which he deems it con- 
venient not to know; but I speak of what 
you must know, however you may wish or 
seek to be ignorant of it.’ * * * “You 
hold a most responsible position in the coun- 
sels of a great party. You ceuld mcke that 
party content itself with polling legal votes 
if youonly would. Inour late constitutional 
convention I tried to erect some fresh bar- 
riers against election frauds. Did you? The 
very little I was able to effect in this direc- 
tion I shall try to have ratified by the people 
at the ensuing election. Will you? Mr. Til- 
den—you cannot escape responsibility by 
saying with the guilty Macbeth, 

Thou cans’t not say I did it ; never shake 

Those gory locks at me, 
for you were at least a passive accomplice in 
the giant frauds of last November. Your 
name was used, without public protest on 
your part, in circulars sowed broadcast over | 
the State, whereof the manifest intent was to 
‘make assurance doubly sure’ that the frauds 
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here perpetrated should not be overborne by 
the honest vote of the rural districts. And | 
you, not merely by silence but by positive | 
assumption, have covered these frauds with | 
the mantle of your respectability. On the | 
principle that ‘the receiver is as bad as the | 


8. J. Tilden a reformer! What an op 
portunity was lost here to begin on ‘‘Sam”’ 
himself. 

In a general reswme the comumitttee say: 


“Among the frauds practiced under the 
naturalization laws were, the false persona- 
tion of applicants for naturalization ; per- 
jury of witnesses under real and assumed 
names; the fabrication of applications for 
naturalization and oaths in support of them, 
with names of applicants and witnesses 
forged ; the granting of certifivates of natu- 
ralization in fictitious names ; and on appli- 
cations regular in form, but without the 
presence cf any applicants and to persons 
not entitled to them. 

**To accomplish these it was necessary to 
secure the active co-operation of some of the 
courts or their passive acquiescence, or neg- 
ligence so gross as to raise an irresistible 
presumption of fraudulent participation. 

‘These frauds could not escape the knowl- 
edge of the courts, and might have been 
prevented by the honest exercise of adequate 
care, scrutiny, and deliberation,”’ 

And now, July 12, 1876, the Demoeratic 
House holds Congress in a *‘ dead-lock’? to com- 
pel the Senate to pass an appropriation bill to 
which is attached a clause te repeal a law passed 
to check these Democratic frauds. Tuts 18 A 
TACIT CONFE THAT THEIR FAINT 
HOPE OF SUCCESS THIS FALL LIES IN FRAUD, 





SSION ONLY 





REPEATING AND CANVASSING. 

The committee say that had they devoted 
all their time to this subject alone it would 
not have been sufficient to go over these 
frauds in the 340 election districts of New 
York city alone. 

All that could be done was to prove, as 
the evidence abundantly did, that an organ- 
ized system was perfected and carried out 
by members of the Democratic party to reg- 
ister many thousand names, fictitious or as- 
sumed, and then to vote on them by hundreds 
of persons voting from 50 to 100 times each, 
Such lists of names, with street numbers 
opposite which did not exist, or which be- 
longed to stables, saloons, vacant lots, etc., 
were made out in vast numbers at various 
Democratic headquarters and given out to 
gangs of men only one or two days before 
the election, and these men went out under 
prudent guides or leaders and registered 


thief,’ you are as deeply implicated in them |industriously oll day, going from point to 


to-day as though your name were Tweed, | 
O’Brien, or Oakey Hall.”’ 


point and registering as many times each as 


they had time, some using one day and some 
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two days in this way, and then on election 
day these men were soaked with liquor at 
the saloons and fired up for the work of 
voting as often as they had registered, often 
changing coats, hats, pants, etc., to avoid 
detection. 

Now, with these proven facts before you, 
please consider the caption of this article for 
a moment and then go on. 

The committee say: 

‘*This work was carried on by these vaga- 


bonds until, wearied and drunken, night! 


closed on the stupendous fraud which their 
depravity had perpetrated. 

‘¢ With all the concealment which cunning 
could invent to throw obstacles in the way 
of the investigation, or perjury secure, or 
bribery purchase, or the fear of punishment 
inspire, or the dread of violence from bands 
of conspirators and Democratic desperadoes 
could command, or the blandishments of 
more accomplished knaves could entice, or 
the hope of office could buy, or fear of the 
loss of place could bring, it is by no means 
possible that the extent of these frauds has 
been revealed even in any one ward.”’ 

For instance. From a new boarding-house 
of a Democratic deputy-sheriff, with less 
than 20 actual residents, 152 registered, and 
from a Democratic committeeman’s residence, 
where he was the only voter, 35 persons 
registered; from a Democratic senator’s resi- 
dence, where there was a family of 3 only, 
50 registered ; at a Democratic coroner’s 3 
resided and 13 registered ; 2 only lived ata 
Democratic alderman’s and 25 registered. 
Now, if the name and number of the house 
were on the ticket voted a most wholesome 
restraint would have been thrown over the 
voter, or his vote afterward could have been 
thrown out, as the plan at the commence- 
ment of this article suggests. 

In one section in New York city where 
the census showed a population of 870 per- 
sons the returns gave 884 Democratic voters. 
Another section which by the census had 
22,615 inhabitants (about 5,000 voters) the 
Democratic majority was 43,000! Tilden was 
the chairman at the time. The New York 
Post, commenting on these facts, well said : 
‘Where this is done in one of the 400 elec- 
tion districts equally in the power of the 
same class of men, it is easy to understand 
the overpowering majorities figured up for 
the Democrats in every recent election in 





the city.’’? Are not these stupendous frauds 
alarming ? 

Yet this ex-Confederate House demands 
the repeal of the law which in any measure 
obstructs its flourishing as of old, 

The Democratic sheriff threw open his 
house on the morning of election to refresh- 
ments for the crowd, and sent 300 extra 
Democratic deputies into the Seventh ward, 
where the vote at night was reported 1,399 
Republican and 6,812 Democratic. Did the 
sheriff tremble with fear lest 1,599 Republi- 
cans in character would overawe and frighten 
from the polls 6,812 Democrats in character ?* 
Probably ! 

He knew how thick repeaters were to be 
there, and ordered this army of Democratic 
deputies to ‘‘arrest any one who interfered 
with voting.’’ It is easy to see who he did 
not want to be disturbed in voting, and of 
the 2,000 deputies appointed on that day for 
the whole city all had the same ‘ let ’em 
alone’”’ order, with a full view of the grog- 
gorged repeaters ready for business. 

One specimen of how they obeyed orders 
is shown in the case of Samuel 8. Urmy, a 
Republican inspector. Urmy had a long list 
of names from the register which were frauds, 
intending towatchthem. The first one that 
appeared Urmy challenged, administered the 
oath, put in his vote, and then had him ar- 
rested. Then came the instructed deputy- 
sheriffs, arrested this officer of elections, and 
took him with his long list to Ludlow street 
jail, and held him and his list till the crowd 
had voted. No complaint was made against 
Urmy, and he was not accused or charged 
with any offense. He was simply in the way 
of fraudulent voters, though doing his duty 
under oath as required by law. 

Now for 

COUNTING OUT. 

No result of counting was to be announced 
where the Democrats had control till the 
result in the State outside of the city was 
known. Is not that thin enough to see 
through? If not, the following may help: 

(Private and strictly confidential.) 


Rooms oF THE Democratic Strate ComMITTEE, 
October 27, 1868. 

My Dear Sir: Please at once to communi- 

cate with some reliable person in three or 

four principal towns and in each city of 
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your county, and request him (expenses 
duly arranged for at thisend) to telegraph to 
William M. Tweed, Tammany Hall, at the 
minute of closing the polls, not waiting for 
the count, such person’s estimate of the 
vote. 

Let the telegraph be as follows: 

“This town will show a Democratic gain 
(or loss) over last year of (number:’’) or this 
one if sufficiently certain: ‘‘This town will 
give a Republican (or Democratic) majority 
of ——.’’ 

There is of course an important object to 
be attained by a simultaneous transmission 
at the hour of closing the polls, but no 
longer waiting. Opportunity can be taken 
of the usual half-hour lull in telegraphic 
communications over lines before actual re- 
sults begin to be declared, and before the 
Associated Press absorb the telegraph with 
returns and interfere with individual mes- 
sages; and give orders to watch carefully the 
count, Samve. J. Tinpen, 

Chairman. 

To enable them to hold back the announce- 
ment in the city till the country vote came 
in, so as to know how many to report from 
the city, a new order was issued directing 
the canvassers to read each and every name 
on each and every ticket. 

This last order was issued by A. Oakey 
Hall, on the Sunday previous, in Tammany 
Hall, and he there gave the following rea- 
son for it, arrangements having been made 
in several places: 

‘For the purpose to change Republican 
tickets for Democratic, or ‘‘stuff the ballot- 
boxes,’’ add Democratic tickets, and have 
them counted accordingly.”’ 

Generally the votes were less than the 
number registered, yet in seven districts the 
votes exceeded the number of registered by 
160. 

And it is abundantly proved that many 
names of voters were put on the poll-lists of 
voters when no such names were registered. 

It was not possible for the committee to 
trace this species of fraud in detail in all 
the districts. Its existence was proved. It 
was not confined to one locality, but was 
widespread. Ample arrangements were made 
to perfect it. 

Of the author of the above ‘‘secret circu- 


Jar’? Mr. Speaker Kerr in his minority re- 

port makes no other attempt at defense than 

the general good character of Mr. Tilden. 
Since then Tilden has added to his dis- 








tinction during the rout of his friend Tweed. 
The committee again in their report say: 

“No Democratic official, officer of justice, 
or politician took any measures to defeat or 
prevent these frauds, but they did take 
measures to aid them and to obstruct the 
purposes of those who attempted in vain to 
defeat them. 

“These frauds were so monstrous in char- 
acter and extent that they could not have 
been the work of a few, or of many irre- 
sponsible individuals. It was the work of 
the Democratic party. In their purpose and 
modes of execution they show a systematic 
plan, devised by controlling minds, for the 
purpose of carrying the election in the State. 
The plans were on ascale comprehensive 
enough to accomplish the purpose de- 
signed.”’ 

And this Democratic House attaches a 
clause to repeal the law (which exposes and 
checks these frauds) to an appropriation 
bill. They call themselves ‘‘reformers!’’ 
These enormous frauds, legally established 
by the committee, are corroborated in a most 
marked degree by the census statistics and 


the series of votes from year to year. These 








determine with great accuracy the size of 
the legal vote, or what the actual voting 
population is, very nearly. 

The increase of population is about 4 per 
cent. Calculating by the Presidential votes 
from 1840 to 1860, when it should have been 
92,225 in the city, it was 95,583, 

This comes out very near, and probably 
with no fraud would have been remarkable 
in exactness. 

In 1864, by the same rule, it should have 
been 107,899; it was 110,390. Again, in 
1868 it should have been 125,155; it was 
156,050! 30,000 too much for an h onest vote. 

By our rule Grant’s vote should have been 
45,555; it was 47,747, a trifle over, and he 
ran ahead of his ticket. Seymour’s vote 
should have been 85,247; it was 108,303, 
notwithstanding Grant ran ahead of his 
party and naturally drew from Seymour to 
that extent. This shows plainly that the 
excess above the legal vote was given to 
the Democratic candidate. 

In 1872, at the next Presidential elec- 
tion, with the law in force (which is now 
hitched on to an appropriation bill for re- 
peal) the vote fell back to a reasonable and 
doubtless legal vote, or nearly so, for if we 
take the vote of 1868, which was 156,050, 
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and add 4 per cent., it would have been 
182,555 in 1872; it was 132,481! a fall of 
over 50,000. This shows that the vote of 
1868S was not an honest one on which to cal- 
culate, and if we question as to Greeley’s 
vote being a test, we find that he ran but 101 
behind his ticket. 

No, there is no avoiding the conclusion 
that fraud is Democratic, or is almost wholly 
in the interest of the Democracy. 

Grant’s vote in 1872 was increased by 
about the ratio of 4 per cent., while Sey- 
mour lost just about the fraudulent vote. 
The repeater’s job of 1868 was too big to be 
repeated too soon, and too heavy a job tobe 
pleasant. 

As the result of the frauds shown by the 
committee in their volume of 897 pages, the 
Republicans moved in Congress for the law 


referred to, to secure an honest vote. Up 
again in hot haste rose the Democracy. ‘‘At 
once there rose so wild a yell,’? &. (See 


Lady of the Lake for the balance of the quota- 
tion.) 

Furiously the Democracy fought against 
such law, and finally, having no power over 
State officers’ election, the law passed, fight- 
ing fraud in the election of Federal officers 
only, and with what effect the election of 
1872 shows. That fight is an intelligent in- 
dex finger. 

The law was passed, and John I. Daven- 
port charged with the duty of carrying its 
provisions out; and by far the best job of 
this Democratic House was the calling up of 
Mr. Davenport and giving him, unwittingly, 
an opportunity to corroborate all the frauds 
in the above statements and to fix them on 
the Democratic party, where they belong. 
They got from him avery different entertain- 
ment from the one they wished. They found 
Mr. Davenport a full match in forensic power 
and familiar with facts of a most unwelcome 
character to Democratic ears. He came with 
a richly stored mind, backed up with affida- 
vits, documents, and vouchers, which soon 
showed him to be an elephant on their 
hands, and they dropped him as soon as he 
would let them do it. Mr. Davenport showed 
the very marked difference in the vote for 
Federal officers with this law operative and 
the State officers’ vote over which the law 
had no effect; for instance, in the Fifteenth 














district of the Sixth ward 35 votes only 
were cast for member of Congress and 319 
for Governor, 304 of which were Democratic, 
and this sample isafair index to many 
other cases. In many instances the inspec- 
tors first counted the votes, for members of 
Congress, and then ejected Davenport or 
any of his agents who were watching the 
counting before they proceeded to count 
the State vote over which the Congressional 
law had no power. 

The Democrats are comparatively civil 
and gentlemanly villains in New York, 
Plug Ugly, brutal villains in Baltimore, and 
Ku-klux murderers in the South. 

Who can contemplate the outlook without 
a shudder, or cease to hope for the safety of 
the only law which promises to check 

THE CRYING EVIL AND ALARM OF THE AGE? 
—_> oo ee 

THE man that was chairman of the Na- 
tional Democratic Committee for eight years, 
with headquarters in New York city and com- 
mittee rooms in Tammany Hall, and this cov- 
ering the reign of Boss Tweed, may be just 
the man for a Reform President, but we in- 
cline to the belief that the honest voters of 
the nation will keep him at arm’s length 
Tilden should re- 


when the choice is made. 
form Tammany before he aspires to reform 


the Nation, 
oe 


A Rumor.—It is rumored that Tilden will 
resign if the resumption act is repealed. It 
will make no difference to any one but him- 
self whether he resigns or sticks. By step- 
ping down and out he may save a million of 
his own money, but it will not affect the gen- 
eral result. Democracy will be beaten whether 
led by Tilden or Jeff Davis. No man’s indi- 
vidual respectability can cover over the rot- 
tenness of the Democratic party. 

— or —— 

OrGANIzE GLEE CLuss.—Every town should 





have its glee club for the campaign. Good 
singers are to be found everywhere. Good 


songs are being published. Organize these 
local glee clubs, and make the air vocal with 
songs of patriotism. Music arouses patriot- 
ism, and patriotism makes Republican voters. 
Wewould thank our friends to send any first- 
class campaign songs that come to their no- 
tice to the office of Taz Repus.ic. 
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A RETROSPECT—THE REPUBLICAN PARTY OF THE 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


So closely has the Republican party been! This is, indeed, a fearful arraignment, and 
allied to the Government during the past| we assert it more in sorrow than in anger; 
fifteen years that its history is the history | but no sentimentality can expunge from the 
They are inseparable, | written and unwritten history of our coun- 
and he who reads the history of this coun- 
try during that period peruses the gigantic | 
accomplishments of that great political or- | ber all in the catalogue—it is innocent of 


of the Government. 
| try the dark and damning deeds perpetrated 
in the name of Democracy. Its crimes num- 
ganization. Conceived of necessity and nur- | none. Loyal citizens are overawed and mur- 
tured by the spontaneous patriotism of the | dered because of their political opinions, 
loyal and intelligent masses, it has run aj and none are safe from outrage whose names 
career of uncompromising and incalculable | are not inscribed upon the Democratic roll, 
usefulness, and achieved grander triumphs | We have evidence of this every day, and of 
than any other party since the formation of|its truth, we acknowledge in humility, 
the Government, We make this broad as-| there is not a chance for doubt. In many 


sertion without the fear of controversion, 
for the facts warrant the statement, and the 
impartial historian, when he comes to re- 
view this Government since the inception of 
the Republican party, must of necessity con- 
cede to it all that we have intimated. Strike 
from history the achievements and purposes 
of the Republican party, and what remains 
to be written? Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
but ruinand desolation. Atangled mass of 
treason, conspiracies, assassinations, mur- 
ders, rapine, pestilence, and 
This is no idle assertion. Every intelligent 
person throughout the length and breadth 


rebellion. 


of this great country knows it to be true, 
and it needs no studied argument to sub- 
stantiate the fact. 

The Democratic party must be held re- 
sponsible for the rebellion and all its horri- 
bie concomitants. Its history is written in 
blood; its souvenirs are, the ashes of our 
country’s noblest patriots ; its legacies, le- 
gions of maimed and crippled citizens and 
widows and orphans innumerable, and a 
national debt the magnitude of which is 
startling to contemplate. Nor is this all. 
Since its surrender at Appomattox it has 
violated and utterly disregarded its parole 
of honor, and on every breeze from the South 
is wafted the sad tidings of oppression and 
murder of helpless and inoffensive citizens 
who dare to presume to differ from them in 
political opinions, and whose only crime is 
that of loyalty to our common country. 


|of the Southern States armed organizations 
|under the name of *‘Regulators,’’ ‘*White 
Liners,’’ ‘‘White Leaguers,’’ &c., are in full 
operation, and their purpose is to intimidate 
voters and carry elections as they formerly 
did under the name of Ku-klux. The atro- 
cities perpetrated upon loyal citizens are of 
the most revolting and wicked character, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
and are unworthy of a civilized peuple. For 
| the evidence of the truth of this we refer the 
intelligent reader to letters and dispatches 
published in the daily press. It is impos- 
sible to pick up a paper without discovering 
| these revolting accounts, and as the Asso- 
ciated Press agencies are almost entirely in 
the hands of the Democracy in the South 
we know that the half has not been told. 
DEMOCRATIC LOYALTY. 

It has been charged that the Southern 
Democracy are not altogether loyal; that 
they still cling to disunion sentiments, and 





are entirely unrepentant for the political 
It is not our 
purpose to misrepresent them, and that we 
may not. be accused of so doing we subjoin 
the following extract from a speech of Gov- 
“ernor Coke, of Texas, printed in a Demo- 
| cratic paper in May last: 

*  * JT ask you, fellow-citizens, to 
| elect the man to represent you in the Senate 
|of the United States that represents you; a 
|}man who rejoices with you—who has re- 
joiced with you when you rejoiced, and who 
jhas wept with you when you wept. The 


sins they have committed. 





| Judge pictured most graphically the miseries 
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of the war, and that Judge Hancock is hon- 
est and patriotic, I have no doubt. I have 
always believed him an honest and patriotic 
man, but there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, When TI look at that question, while 
I see the misery of my countrymen, the sad 
condition to which they were reduced, I look, 
too, upon the other side, and see that which 
is not visible to his vision—I see the glories 
of Lee and Jackson; I see the blood, the suf- 
fering, the death, the carnage borne un- 
flinchingly by a devoted people in defense 
of what they believed to be right and for na- 
tive land. Judge Hancock loves Texas as 
wellasI do. I knowit; | knowit. It was 
my part to perform but humble service dur- 
ing the war. I wasa captain of a volun- 
teer company. I went asa junior captain 
in an infantry regiment; and, gentlemen, 
for four long years I carried my haversack 
in Virginia, and Louisiana, and Arkansas. 
I believed that my people had aright to my 
services; I believed that the country in 
which I was born and which gave me nutri 
ment and reared me to manhood, whether 
I believed she was right or wrong—and I 
believed she was right—was entitled to my 
Services and to my blood, [cheers,] and I 
acted on my convictions. Judge Hancock 
believed otherwise, and acted upon his. He 
was as sincere in his convictions as I was in 
mine. Now he says we are competitors for 
the United States Senate. He raises this 
issue and I accept it, and say, gentlemen. 
choose between Judge Hancock and myself 
and every gentleman in the State who 
aspires to this position, and the only advice 
Ihave to give is, let the man you select to 
represent you bein truth a representative 
man. * * * T believe that Lamar and 
Gordon in the Senate of the United States 
command as much respect as when they led 
Confederate regiments and divisions, as my 
friend Judge Hancock, who went to the 
North during the war. I believe, gentle- 
men, what has been said with respect to the 
Northern people, and, fellow-citizens, there 
is something in people showing themselves 
as they are. [Applause.] 

It is hardly nocessary to add that the Gov- 
ernor’s advice was taken, and a ‘‘represent- 
tive man’’ was elected. 

The Forty-fourth Congress (the first ses- 
sions of which has closed its labors and 
passed into history for the admiration of 
future generations) has sometimes been 
designated as the 

CONFEDERATE CONGRESS IN WASHINGTON, 


That it may be seen that the designation | 
is not altogether inappropriate, we subjoin | 


a partial list of the names of those who are 


now serving in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives who held posi- 
tions, civil and military, under Jeff. Davis 
while he was waging an unnatural and in- 
human war for the purpose of destroying the 
Government for which these people are, by 
the grace of God and the Republican party, 
Any 
other government on the face of the earth 


now supposed to be making laws. 


wouid have caused them to stretch hemp, 
upon conviction of their crimes, instead of 
inviting them to seats in the councils of the 
nation. 
interesting, as it shows how largely the rebel 


This list, though not complete, is 


element is represented through the Demo- 
cratic party in Congress. It will be partic- 
ularly ‘‘interesting reading”? for Union sol- 
diers who may possibly think of voting for 
Tilden and Hendricks: 


Senators—Golathwaite, Alabama, adju- 
tant general; Jones, Florida, brigadier gen- 
eral; Gordon, Georgia, major general; Al- 
corn, Mississippi, brigadier general; Cock- 
rell, Missouri, major general; Ransom, North 
Carolina, major general; Key, Tennessee, 
lieutenant colonel; Maxey, Texas, major 
general; Withers, Virginia, colonel. 

Representatives— Williams, Alabama, ma- 
jor; Bradford, Alabama, colonel; Hayes, Al- 
abama, brigadier general; Hewett, Alabama, 
colonel; Forney, Alabama, brigadier gen- 
eral; Lewis, Alabama, colonel; Gause, Ar- 
kansas, colone’; Slemmons, Arkansas, brig- 
adier general; Gunter, Arkansas, colonel; 
Smith, Georgia, captain; Hartridge, Georgia, 
colonel; Cook, Georgia, major general; Hill, 
Georgia, colonel of recruits; Blackburn, 
Kentucky, lieutenant colonel; Gibson, Lou- 
isiana, brigadier general; Ellis, Louisiana, 
captain; Levy, Louisiana, colonel; Lamar, 
Mississippi, colonel; Hooker, Mississippi, 
colonel; Franklin, Missouri, captain; Clark, 
Missouri, brigadier general; Yeates, North 
Carolina, major; Waddell, North Carolina, 
lieutenant colonel; Davis, North Carolina, 
captain; Scales, North Carolina, brigadier 
general; Robbins, North Carolina, colonel; 
Vance, North Carolina, brigadier general; 
Dibrell, Tennessee, brigadier general; Whit- 
thorne, Tennessee, adjutant general; Atkins, 
| Tennessee, colonel; Young, Tennessee, colo- 
nel; Culberson, Texas, colonel; Throckmor- 
ton, Texas, brigadier general; Douglas, Vir- 
ginia, major; Cabell, Virginia, colonel; 
Tucker. Virginia, captain; Hunton, Vir- 
ginia, brigadier general; ‘erry, Virginia, 
brigadier general; Faulkner, West Virginia, 
minister to France; Reagan, Texas, briga- 
| dier general; Goode, Virginia, colonel; 
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Hatcher, Missouri, colonel; Singleton, Mis- 
sissippi, inspector general; House, Tennes- 
see, mujor. 

Ex-members of Rebel Government—Ste- 
phens, Georgia, vice president; Reagan, 
Texas, postmaster general; Hill, Georgia, 
senator; Caperton, West Virginia, senator; 
Ashe, North Carolina, senator; House, Ten- 
nessee, representative; Goode, Virginia, rep- 
resentative; Smith, Georgia, representative; 
Hatcher, Missouri, representative; Single- 
ton, Mississippi, representative; Caldwell, 
Alabama, solicitor general, Norwood, Geor- 
gia, State legislature; Chandler, Georgia, 
State legislature; Tucker, Virginia, attorney 


general: Culberson, Texas, State legisla- 
ture; Harris, Georgia, State legislature; 


Slemmons, Arkansas, State legislature; Gun- 
ter, Arkansas, State legislature; Lamar, 
Mississippi, minister to Russia; Dibrell, 
Texas, State legislature; Hunton, Virginia, 
State legislature; Faulkner, West Virginia, 
minister to France; Harris, Virginia, State 
legislature; Maxey, Texas, superintendent 
of Indian affairs. 

These men constitute a majority in the 
House of Representatives of the Forty-fourth 
Congress, and the history of its first session 
will go down to posterity as the weakest, 
most vascilating, and incompetent House of 
Representatives that ever assembled at the 
national capital. The great reforms prom- 
ised when they took possession of the lower 
branch of Congress have vanished into 
nothing, and the retrenchment and economy 
of which they boast has been largely over- 
balanced by the reckless expenditure of 
millions of dollars of the public money in 
prosecuting useless and personal investiga- 
tions which all admit have resulted, in al- 
most every instance, in nothing but personal 
persecution. They entered upon this line 
of procedure for political capital—they 
emerged from it bankrupt. The public bus- 
iness has suffered in their hands, and it is 
an undisputed fact that they have shown 
themselves incompetent, as a party in the 
majority, to properly legislate for the neces- 
sities of this great nation. 

Turning from the sickening record of the 
rebel-Democracy, let us take a casual retro- 
spect of the 
GRAND ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE GREAT REPUBLI- 

CAN PARTY, 
the history of which for the past fifteen 
years is so closely allied to the history of 
the Government that it is, in fact, a partand 








parcel of the Government itself. It was 
brought into existence by the necessities of 
the times, nor did it make its advent a bit 
too soon. In 1861, when it took the reins 
of government, it found a divided country 
and a gigantic rebellion already precipitated 
by the slave-holding Democracy of the 
South, and, in some instances, openly sus- 
tained by their Democratic allies in the 
North. It is unnecessary to repeat the un- 
natural and disgraceful history of that time. 
The Democracy had been in uninterrupted 
power for years, and, upon retiring, precip- 
itated a war and stole the munitions of de- 
fense, leaving the Government menaced and 
surrounded by intestine foes, and crippled 
in all its resources. It was under these cir- 
cumstances the first Republican President 
was inaugurated, and from his inauguration 
dates a new era inthe history of our Gov- 
ernment. With undaunted courage anda 
high sense of right, and with a firm deter- 
mination to rescue the Government from the 
hands of traitors, President Lincoln, backed 
up by the loyal people who elected him, en- 
tered upon a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. The struggle was long and_ bitter. 
With armed rebels in the front and Demo- 
cratic traitors in the rear, the contest at 
times seemed uncertain forthe Union cause. 
A steady fire in the rear was kept up by the 
treacherous Democracy, and as late as 1864 
Mr. Tilden, the present Democratic candi- 
date for President, prepared the resolutions 
of the famous Peace Convention in Chicago, 
which declared the war a failure. But an 
overruling Providence ordered otherwise, 
and the Government was rescued from trai- 
tors and re-established upon broad republi- 
can principles. This was the first grand 
achievement of the Republican party. 
When the war ended the Republican 
party was anxious for peace and desirous of 
establishing harmonious relations between 
the different sections of the country. It was 
anxious that Southern plantations should 
bloom with prosperity, and that new indus- 
tries should be established as well as old 
pursuits be revived, and to that end men 
with capital went from the North to make 
their homes in the South, carrying with 
them that enterprise and industry that char- 
acterizes the people of the North. Accept- 
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ing the results of the war as final, they went 
in good faith among those late in rebellion, 
and the results have been far from satisfac- 
tory. They have been met with a spirit of 
resentment and hatred, and in many in- 
stances have been murdered or driven from 
their newly acquired homes. This is in 
striking contrast with the course pursued 
by the Republican party, which ‘‘could have 
disfranchised the men who bore arms against 
the United States and who aided and abetted 
them; it could, through the military power, 
have organized drum-head courts-martial and 
tried the men who held commissions in the 
army and who deserted the flag of their 
country and took positions in the rebel 
army the moment the war commenced. But 
none of these things were done, no man was 
punished for treason; but all were pardoned 
and freed from disability with but few ex- 
ceptions, and many of them since have held 
offices of trust and responsibility under Re- 
publican forbearance and clemency. The 
chapter of kindness might be continued, but 
it is not necessary; the world knows it all, 
and the future historian will be compelled 
to make faithful record of it. He will say 
that hundreds of thousands of men were 
traitors, but not one was punished for trea- 
son; that though the land was made crim- 
son with the blood of the loyal and true 
men, that suffering and penury and orphan- 
age and widowhood were forced into thou- 
sands of once happy homes, but «after the 
war was ended nobody was punished for 
bringing this woe, sadness, and desolation 
upon the land. 

“The historian will further say that bil- 
lions and billions of treasure were expended 
to save the nationof our fathers, yet the 
taxes for the payment of the war expenses 
and debts fall as heavily upon the States 
that were loyal, and that in proportion to 
the population much the greater portion of 
the war debt and expenses for maintaining 
the Government per capita is being levied 
from the loyal States.’? This is a moral 
achievement unparalleled in the history of 
parties or nations. 

In briefly summing up the achievements 
of the Republican party we may allude to 


the fact that it conquered a gigantic rebel- | 
lion, and abolished human slavery in fifteen | ised 





States, setting four millions of human beings 
free, making this a free nation in fact as 
well as in name. 

It restored, through its legislative wis- 
dom, the States late in rebellion to all their 
former rights and privileges in the Union, 
requiring each State to adopt a republican 
form of government. 

It gave to the nation a good and safe bank- 
ing system. 

It has paid about $600,000,000 of the na- 
tional debt, and established and maintained 
the credit of the nation at home and abroad. 

It has spanned the continent with iron 
bands, and opened up a highway from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 

It has opened up a profitable commerce 
with Japan and China through favorable 
treaties with these nations. 

It obtained, through amicable arbitration, 
$15,000,000 from Great Britain, as a token 
of her neutrality during the late war, 

It has settled the vexed San Juan bound- 
ary question on our western frontier. 

The foregoing are but a few of the grand 
achievements of the great Republican party. 
There never was a political organization that 
was truer to its measures, more determined 
in its efforts, or more successful inits ca- 
reer. And having accomplished so much, 
and possessing sucha brilliant record, it is 
not surprising that it has attracted to its 
standard men who are ever on the alert for 
the spoils of office, and who have no love 
for the principles of the party, and who 
have thrust themselves upon it and have 
been elevated to official positions which they 
have disgraced. It is gratifying to know, 
however, that in every instance the party 
has dealt severely with them. Catching in- 
spiration from the President’s sentiment, 
“let no guilty man escape,” all offending 
officials have been brought to trial and pun- 
ished. It has been the purpose of the party 
to shield none, but to expose fraudand pun- 
ish it wherever it exists. 

It has been charged that the Government 
has lost vast amounts by dishonest officials. 
The following figures, obtained from an 
entirely reliable source, present an interest- 
ing comparison of losses by Republican and 
Democratic administrations: From 1830 to 

A principally under Democratic admin- 
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istrations, the loss on collections of customs| These facts and figures commend them- 
was $25 on each $10,000 collected, while from selves to the earnest attention of every voter, 
1860 to 1875, under Republican administra- | and the verdict must be in favor of the con- 
tions, it was $1.90 on each $10,000. | tinuance in power of the Republican party. 

On disbursements, from 1830 to 1860, un-| Fairly considered in the light of the fore- 
der Democratic management, the loss was going facts, it appears to us that every con- 
$76 to each $10,000, and under Republican | scientious voter must cast his ballot for Hayes 
administrations from 1860 to 1875, the loss; and Wheeler as the exponents of true Re- 
in each $10,000 is reduced to fifty-four cents. | publican principles. 





HORACE GREELEY Vs. SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 
O “Humbug! thy name is Democratic Reform !”’ 


In the great debate in the United States |all its parts, tumbled ignominiously into 
Senate during the session of 1874-’75, stim- | ruins under the trenchant blows of Roscoe 
ulated by Democratic White-League deviltry | Conkling and other senatorial champions. 
at New Orleans in January, 1875—by the | Not a support was left standing. 
violent conspiracy of the Democratic White- Senator Conkling, after disposing of the 
League minority to seize and organize the| charge by Thurman that Kellogg was not 
Louisiana Legislature, in the White-League | elected Governor of Louisiana, says, in his 
interest, by trampling down the Jaws guar-| magnificent argument in the Senate of Jan- 
anteeing the rights of the Republican major- | uary 28 and 29, 1875: 
ity—in that debate the Democracy, led by “Other ¥‘ates have known deeper wrongs 
Judge Thurman, pleaded, in justification of | than these; but they did not resort te the 
White-League violence, rebellion, and out- blade, the bullet, and the torch, New York 


that Kell : sihcaiteeilt Oepamiiadion has known deeper wrongs than these. It is an 
re 2 oo was 2lectec ver — errs ; 
TARO MAVEN MORE WHS MOUSE sages open secret now that ii 1868 John T. Hoffman 


that he was falsely counted in! Were it true | was falsely counted into the office of Governor 
the charge was a grave one—a damning one. | when the people had elected John A. Griswold. 
The count was falsified by forgery more than 
ae ; wR «42 | Chirty thousand in two counties. * * * Who 
government, justifies rebellion—if any justi-| gig ‘it? The managers of the Democratic 
fies violent or armed resistance to an exist- party; and they seated in the Legislature 
ing government—it is the forcing into power | year after year men whom the people had 
voted down. The same regime made the 
courts, and made them corrupt. They emit- 
i ted forged naturalization papers by tens of 
the majority. It is practically a violent or | thousands. They made the returning boards, 
fraudulent subversion of the will of the peo-| and made them corrupt. They made the 
inspectors of election, and the inspectors 
polluted and debauched the ballot-box.. They 
divided the chief city of the State by sud- 
every aspect, an intolerable condition of af-| denly redistricting it on the eve of election 
fairs. in such wise as to bisect blocks and houses, 
so that men domiciled in the same house 
could vote and repeat in different election 
districts. Wielding usurped executive and 
charge, utterly false, was only fabricated as | legislative power, they plundered the treas- 
a plausible justification of irrepressible | ury by the most colossal robbery of modern 
times. By such astounding means a politi- 
cal party [the Democracy] for years domi- 
aan : . nated a State of five million people, and held 
fabricated to mislead the American people, | jt by the throat. They made taxes, assess- 
still jealous of the integrity of the law and | ments, tributes, and exactions the bribes and 
the purity of their Government. But the the penalties of political submission.’’ 

monstrous structure of demagoguery, false-| And who were the authors, who the ma- 
hood, and fraud, as a whole and in detail, in! nipulators, of this infamous, stupendous, and 


Because if any condition of affairs, in a free 


and place, either by violence or fraud, ot a 
set of rulers condemned or repudiated by 


ple—an overthrow by violence or fraud of the 
fundamental laws of the State; truly, under 
, v7? 


How well did Thurman understand that! 
how well did the Democracy! But the 





White-League deviltry, and supported pre- 
tendedly with elaborate proofs ingeniously 
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frightful structure of unparalleled crime; 
this systematic ‘‘pollution’’ and ‘‘debauch- 
ing of the ballot-box ;’’ this long carnival of 
bloody violence and fraud by which ‘five 
million of people” were so long ‘‘dominated’”’ 
and ‘‘held by thethroat?”? Why, SAMUEL 
J. TILDEN as ‘‘Chairman Democratic State 
Committee,’ with Boss Tweed, John T. Hoff- 
man, Connolly & Co. as coadjutors and active 
instruments. 

There is no longer a question as to the 
facts of this damning arraignment. They 
can neither be refuted nor denied. They are 
now a part of the history of the country, and 
form one of the foulest stains upon the es- 
cutcheon of the Republic. But we propose 
to furnish the proofs. We shall do it out of 
the mouth of a patriotic man familiar with 
every fact of the damning record; in the 
language of aman honored and trusted by 
the Democracy, and whose ability, integrity, 
and worth-—whose veracity—were confessed 
and attested by the Democracy in its selec- 
tion of him in 1872 as its standard-bearer 
before the nation. We mean Horace Gree- 
ley. 

In 1869 Mr. Greeley addressed two open 
‘Letters to a Politician” —to “SAMUEL J. TIL- 
DEN, Chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee’—in which he arraigns Tilden, and 
demonstrates his criminal complicity in— 
his ‘‘direct responsibility’? for—these vile 
frauds. 
prior to the election—prior to the*perpetra- 
tion of this monstrous ‘‘villainy’’—he warns 
Tilden and the State that they are in con- 
templation. Mr. Greeley says, in the Tribune 
of July 3, 1858, under the head of ‘‘Fraudu- 
lent Voting :? 

‘* During our last canvass the active friends 
of a Republican candidate for the Assembly 
in Kings county were approached by an op- 
erator, Who proposed for a consideration to 
poll for them several hundred votes. ‘Busi- 
ness is business,’ said the operator; ‘we 
work for pay; we usually work for the Dem- 
ocrats, but we will work for you if you will 
engage us.’ The gentlemen approached, 


But previously, in the Tribune, 


though not inclined to negotiate, thought 
they might as well increase their stock of 
knowledge; so they sent a trusty agent to 
ascertain, in strict confidence, how the thing 
was done. 

“The agent was taken to a suite of rooms 
on Broadway, near Fulton street, and there, 





under an injunction of secrecy, initiated 
into the mysteries. There were maps of the 


' city by wards and election districts, and in 
| each district (or most of them) were marked 


the numbers of houses from which bogus 
voters might register with full assurance 
that they would be protected in so doing; 
that any inquiry for them there would be 
answered as they could wish. 

‘The voters were procured as follows: A 
hundred or more persons were hired to do as 
they were bid and ask no questions. Each 
was provided with a name under which he 
was to register wherever required. They 
were then divided intu squads of ten, each 
led by a wide-awake, trusty captain. Thus 
organized each squad starts—usually on the 
last day of registration—to register in as 
many places as possible. The squad captain 
regularly provides each man with the street 
and number from which he is to register at 
the next poll. So each squad starts under 
the lead of its captain, say at the Battery, 
and registers in each district up to the west 
side of Fiftieth or Sixtieth street; crossing 
over to the east side, and registering along 
down town till the registries are closed. If 
industrious and resolute a captain may get 
his squad registered in fifty districts; and 
he can easily vote them in as many on elec- 
tion day, the captain knowing his ground so 
thoroughly that he makes no false steps. 
Five hundred villains, thus organized, may poll 
twenty-five thousand fraudulent votes. 

“** But,’ says the inquiring agent, ‘are you 
not afraid of the law ?’ 

“The operator smiled meaningly. ‘The 
law may be a little rough,’ he replied, ‘ but 
the men who are to execute the law are our 
friends and will see us through. We polled 
fifteen thousand bogus votes last fall, when 


| but siz arrests were made for legal voting, 





We shall poll twenty-five 
The law don’t bother 


and nobody hurt. 
thousand this year. 
us much!’ 

“*The villains who work this machine will 
be prepared to go all lengths this fail. The 
money to pay them munificently has been 
provided in our city and county tax levies. 
If any are so ignorantly timid as to fear our 
legal dispensers of injustice the captains 
may draw their squads from the aliens of 
Philadelphia and other cities, sending them 
away as soon as they are done using them. 
We have nothing to hope from our officials, 
whow this fraud habitually keeps in power 

* % 


and enriches !’’ * * 


How did Boss Tweed & Co. treat this ex- 
posure? How did Samven J. Trnpen, Tweed’s 
“chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee ?’’ 

Again and again, in the Tribune, Mr.Gree- 
ley repeated this exposure ; again and again 
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he denounced the extraordinary levies of the 
year, from two to five millions, upon New York 
city and county, as a corrupt extortion for 
the vilest of party purposes—as an enorm- 
ous partisan fund for the ‘‘munificent pay- 
ment’’ of ‘‘the villains who work the ma- 
chine ;’? as a wholesale robbery of honest 
citizens for the means of rewarding ruffians 
employed to cheat those very citizens, by the 
most infamous frauds, of all voice in their 
government! How were the exposures of 
such crimes, which, according to Thurman, 
should have called the State to arms ; which 
should have aroused every honest and pa- 
triotic man to a vindication of the laws, the 
purity of the ballot-box—how were such 
exposures treated ? How by the Democracy ? 
How by Tweed & Co.? How by Samveu J. 
Titpen, Tweed’s ‘ chairman of the Democra- 
tic State Committee?’ Did he indignantly 
condemn the ‘villains ?’? Did he denounce 
the proposed frauds? Did he prohibit them, 
or give out any sign of disapproval ? 

Horace Greeley had long known SamveL 
J. Tiupen. He thoroughly understood his 
character. He accordingly, in the Tribune, 
paints its strong features—the character of 
a Democratic reformer, in the duplicity, the 
craft, the wily machinations of an unprinci- 
pled and consummate demagogue and trick- 
ster. He exposes the wicked craft of the 
ex-rebel party—the so-called Democracy— 
in fixing upo the 4th of July as the day 
upon which to hold their Presidential nomi- 
nating convention. He says, in the Z’ribune 
of July 4, 1868, that no ‘‘iafidel ever had 
the audacity to appropriate to his skeptical 
uses the hallowed birthday of our Saviour,’’ 
but the Democracy—‘‘ the ex-rebel Democ- 
racy,’’ ‘‘the revilers of the Declaration of 
Independence’’—prostitute the ‘‘ birthday of 
the nation’? to their unholy and traitorous 
ends. 

Such an outrage Horace thought only 
equalled by the mischievous cunning of its 
chief manipulator, SAmvEL J. Tr.vEn ! Under 


TILDEN’s management Seymour enacted the | 
, police courts were idle. 
| rough on Philadelphia, but we should like 


farce of pretending to refuse the Democratic 
nomination, protesting that he could not and 
would not accept, and ended by taking it. 
Mr. Greeley, in the Tribune of July 11, 1868, 
exposes its low cunning, its characteristic 














craft, by reviving the 7th scene, act III, of 
Richard III, in which systematic murder and 
perjury triumph in the seizure by Gloster, 
aided by Buckingham, of the British Crown! 
Even conspirators, hardened as they were in 
blood and sin, courted the popular voice as 
a shield for their crime, their meditated 
seizure of the Throne! Buckingham man- 
ipulates the people, praying Gloster to accept 
the Crown. All will remember the incidents 
of the scene—all Shakspeare’s masterly 
portraiture of the two most precious scoun- 
drels in English history. Greeley adopts it 
as the portraiture of Seymour and TILDEN, 
representing Seymour as Gloster, who could 
*“ Change shapes with Proteus foradvantages, 
And set the murderous Machiavels to school.”’ 
And Tinpen as ‘‘high-reaching Bucking- 
ham,’ TinpEN manipulating the convention, 
and repeating to Seymour Buckingham’s 
counsel to Gloster— 

“Be not easily won to our requests ; 

Play the maid’s part, still answer nay, and 

take it.” 

As Mr. Greeley anticipates, in the 7iribune 
of July 3, honest citizens—hostility to fraud— 
had ‘* nothing to hope’’ from such conspir- 
ators. They even multiplied their infamous 
labors and extended the area of their opera- 
tions. They determined to wrest Pennsyl- 
vania from its Republican majority by simi- 
lar frauds and villainy; and at the Oc.ober 
election, (of 1868,) at the command of Tweed 
& ('o., New York was emptied of its black- 
legs, repeaters, ruffians, roughs, and thieves 
en route to Pennsylvania, where, aided by 
similar ‘‘villains’’ from Baltimore, they 
plied their devilish vocations. Says a Phil- 
adelphia dispatch to the Tribune: ‘ The 
election yesterday was more like a conflict 
in the field of battle??? Says the Tribune 
of October 14, 1868: 

‘Could not our Philadelphia friends con- 
trive to have an election every day in the 
week and every week in the year? We do 
not know how they might relish it, but we 
know how we should. Nobody was robbed 
yesterday in New York ; nobody was as- 
swulted ; nobody had his pocket picked. 
The police had little or nothing to do. The 
It might be pretty 


to make a permanent transfer of those inter- 
esting classes [Democratic reformers] of our 
population who on yesterday helped to give 
variety, if not attractiveness, to their elec- 
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tion. Don’t send them back to-day, ‘an 
you love us.’ ”’ 

Truly, what was to be ‘‘ hoped ’’ from men 
who employed such agents and agencies? 
Nevertheless, Mr. Greeley labored earnestly 
to defeat the conspirators—to circumvent 


their ‘‘villainy.’’ Again and again he re- 


newed his demands, his appeals for a fair } 


election, for the freedom and the purity of 
the ballot-box. In the Z'ribune of October 
20, 1868, he urges: 

“The greatest calamity that could befall 
this counfry would ba the election of Horatio 
Seymour. Next to that would be the elec- 
tion of John T. Hoffman. The triumph of 
Hoffman means the transfer to Albany of the 
worst ‘ring’ of political thieves that ever 
preyed upon a people; the election to the 
Governor’s chair of a man who is the crea- 
ture of Tammany Hall; the surrender of this 
great State to the most degrading influences. 
The city of New York is the worst governed 
city in the country. Vagabonds administer 
justice; rowdies are among its members of 
Congress; ignorant and greedy jobbers are 
its representatives in the City Councils and 
the State Legislature; and this great city, 
with its wealth, its majesty, its renown, its 
vast resources, its royal strength and beauty, 
its ever growing enterprise, and its sublimely 
magnificent future—this metropolis of the 
Western World is now leased out to knaves 
and adventurers ‘like to a tenement or pelt- 
ing farm.’ The election of Hoffman means 
the extension of this shameful misrule—the 
election of Griswold an earnest attempt to 
destroy it!’’ 

But allin vain! Mr. Greeley’s exposures 
and appeals were alike treated with the con- 
tempt born of long impunity incrime. Hoff- 
man, on the day of election, in mere brutish 
defiance, issued a proclamation, asserting 
that the cry of fraud was a blind of the Re- 
publicans, and offered a reward for its detec- 
tion. The election was held, stupendous 
frauds of every vile character were boldly 
perpetrated, and through them the State was 
counted for Seymour and Hoffman. To make 
‘‘assurance doubly sure,’’ in order to stuff 
the biullot-boxes intelligently; in other words, 
in order to ascertain with accuracy the pre- 
cise number of fraudulent votes necessary to 
destroy the Republican majority in the State, 
the following circular over Tilden’s signa- 
ture was a few days before the election se- 
cretly circulated among the conspirators 
throughout the State: 

10R 





(Private and strictly confidential.] 
to0oMS OF Democratic 
State Committee, October 27, 1868. 

My Dear Sir: Please at once to communi- 
cate with some reliable person, in three or 
four principal towns and in each city of your 
county, and request him (expenses duly ar- 
ranged for at this end) to telegraph to Wm. 
M. Tweed, Tammany Hall, at the minute of 
closing the polls, not waiting for the count, 
such person’s estimate of the vote. Let the 
telegraph be as follows: 

“This town will show a Democratic gain 
(or loss) over last year of, (number ;) or this 
one is sufficiently certain: This town will 
give a Republican (or Democratic) majority 
of Sg 





There is, of course, an important object 
to be atiuined by a simultaneous transiiis- 
sion at the hour of closing the polls, but not 
longer waiting. Opportunity can be taken 
of the usual half-hour lull in the telegraphic 
communications over Jines before actual re- 
sults begin to be declared, and before the 
Associated Press absorb the telegraph with 
returns and interfere with individual mes- 
sages, and give orders to watch carefully the 
count. 

Very truly, yours, 

Samven J. Tinpen, Chairman. 

Thus over thirty thousand bogus votes 
were fraudulently counted for Seymour and 
Hoffman. Grant and Griswold, who had a 
clear majority of twenty thousand of the 
legal vote cast, were cheated out of the State, 
and a fraudulent majority of near ten thou- 
“A cloud of 


“mountains of testimony,’’ be- 


sand proclaimed for Seymour. 
witnesses,’’ 
fore the Congressional committee which in- 
vestigated the frauds demonstrate this. And 
thus, through the agency of Tilden, the 
frauds of Tweed & Co., was ‘transferred 
to Albany the worst ring of political thieves 
that ever preyed upon a people’’—‘‘ the 
State surrendered to the most degrading in- 
fluences !’’ 

Such a result was disheartening—the tri- 
umph of systematic perjury and fraud; the 
prostration, through gigantic villainy, of an 
intelligent and patriotic majority at the feet 
of a rascally minority—ignorant, corrupt, 
But Mr. Greeley, 


indefatigable and ever earnest in his labors 


vicious, and traitorous. 


for the purification of the ballot-box, for its 
rescue from pollution by Tilden and Tweed’s 
‘stuffing’? and ‘repeating’? ruffians, ad- 
dressed, at the following election in the fall 
of 1869, two open ‘‘ Letters to a Politician,’’ 
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to “Samven J. Tinpen, Chairman of the 


Democratic State Committee ’’—the first of 


which is as follows: 
“LETTER TO A POLITICIAN.’? 
To Samuel J. Tilden, 


Siate Committee : 

Stir: You and [ are growing old. We 
came here young from the country, and 
have lived and struggled side by side for 
nearly forty years. We have participated 
ardently in many political struggles, always 
on different sides. You were the pupil and 
protegé of Van Buren and Silas Wright: I 
a disciple and follower of tlenry Clay. * * 

Mr. Greeley then arraigns him for his 
“dereliction” of duty in reference to “the 


prese} vation of the purity of the ballot-box.’’ 


Chairman Democratic 


He says: 

You and I grew up in the country, and 
are familiar with elections as there conducted, 
We both know that, exceptin a few districts 
where the voters are all oue side, it is mor- 
ally impossible that any considerable pro- 





portion of fraudulent votes should there be | 


Vor those who attend a poll are all 


polled. 


nearly well known to each other, and hardly | 


ever is one entitled to vote who is not known 
to be so to men of each party. 
offer a vote whois notso known he is challeng- 
edand questioned of course, and his ans wers 
will convict him if a bogus voter. I do 


If one should | 


not believe that the illegal vote in the rural | 


districts was ever one per cent. of the whole 


registration of legal voters. 

How different is the case in cities, and 
especially in this Babel. You very well 
know, long as you have lived on Gramercy 
Park, and eminent in secial position and 
fortune as are the inhabitants of that favored 


tion is vital to the very existence of free 
popular government. Whenever it shall be 
generally understood that the results of 
elections are not determined by ballots of 
legal voters, but by frauds in voting or frauds 
in counting, then the advent of avowed, 
unequivocal despotism must be near at hand. 
Between the rule of an emperor and therule 
of a clique of ballot-box stuffers every intel- 
ligent man must prefer the former, as less 
rapacious and more responsible. When hon- 
est citizens shall avoid the polls, asking 
“What is the use of voting? the result is 
already fixed,’? rue DAYS oF THE REPUBLIC 
WILL BE NUMBERED. Between a ruler who 
prohibits voting altogether and the gang 
who make it a sham by filling the ballot- 
boxes with illegal votes, or miseounting 
those actually cast, the sway of the former 
is every way preferable. 

Mr. Tilden, I have been voting here for 
thirty-seven years, and an active politician 
for more than thirty of them, and I appeal 
to God for my sincerity and to my public 
recerd for a witness that in all those years I 
have earnestly sought and labored to have 
our elections decided by legal votes and 
nove other. Seeing how great are the temp- 
tations and the facilities, under a right of 
sufirage so general as ours, to poll illegal 
votes, | have openly and actively favored 
every effort to shut them out and keep the 
suffrage pure and legal. That every legal 
voter should have afulland fair opportunity 
to vote ouce at each election; that no one 


| should be enabled to vote more than once ; 
number polled, even when there was no | ” : the ee 


locality, you could not tell within twenty | 


which of the residents within sight of your 
front door are and which are not entitled 
to vote. You could not make a list of 
the legal voters residing on that sqtare 
which would even approach accuracy. How 
must it be, then, with the nomadic denizens 
of our ‘back slums’? and of our great tene- 
ment houses—how utterly impossible it is 
that any one should know which 
them are and which are not legal voters, and 
Whether the mau who offers to vote at ll a. 
mM. at one poll has or has not already voted 


several times at diferent polls, and whether | 


he is or is net on his way to vote still oftener | in the giant frauds of last November, 


at other polis. You cannot help knowing 
if you would. I can imagine how a man 
may shut his eyes to many 
deems it convenient not to know; bat [speak 








of what you must know, however you may | 
| borne by the honest vote of the rural dis- 


wish or seek to be ignorant of It. 
The matter to which Ll call your atten- 


among | 


things which he | 


and that none but legal voters be allowed or 
empowered to vote at all—such has been my 
constant aim. I have not confived myself 
to barren profe-sions, but have shown my 
faith by my works. How is it with you? 
You hold a most responsible and influential 
position in the councils of a great party. You 
could make that party content itself with 
polling only legal votes if you would. In 


| our late constitutional convention I tried to 
'erect some fresh barriers against election 


frands. Did you? The very little that I 
was enabled to effect in this direction I shall 
try to liave ratified by the people at our en- 
suing election. Will you? 

Mr. Tilden, you cannot escape responsi- 
bility by saying, with the guilty Macbeth— 
“Thou canst not say Ididit. Never shake 

Those gory locks at ME.” 

For you were at least a passive accomplice 
Your 
name was used, without public protest on 
your part, in circulars sowed broadcast over 
the State, whereof the manifest intent was 


ito “make assurance doubly sure’? that the 


frauds here perpetrated should not be over- 


tricts. And you, not merely by silence, but 
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by positive assumption. have covered those 
frauds with the mantle of your respectability. 
On the principle that ‘ the receiver is as bad 
as the thief,’’ vou are as deeply implicated 
in them yas though your name was 
Tweed, O’Brien, or Oakey Hall. 

Mr. Tilden, you and { were ardent parti- 
cipants in the struggle of 1540, wherein 
Martin Van Buren was ousted from the Pres- 
idency by General Harrison. You know 
how thoroughly our city was absorbed in 
that contest, wherein every man, woman, 
and child took a deep and lively interest. 
Our elections were then held throughout 
three di: There was a registration freshly 
evacted which blacklegs had not yet learned 
to circumvent. The right of suffrage was 
as widely diffused as it now is, and no one 
ever complained that a single legal voter 
was unable then to poll his vote. And, 
though our city has since largely increased 
its population, the lower wards were quite as | 
populous then as they are to-day, several of 
them more so, 
houses crowded with clerks and mechanics ; 
many of these covered sites since given up 
to great warehouses and manutactories ; 
their denizens have moved up town, over to | 





to-« 





| 
They were full of boarding- | 
| 





: | 
Brooklyn, or out on some of the railroads | 
| 


that lead into the open country. Practically 
the lower wards are being given up to com- 
merce, and no longer shelter by night the 
multitudes who throng their streets by day. 


Now look at the vote of four of these wards 


in 1$40 and 1505 respectively: 





Vit Buren’s MAO 6. 006s sscssccee 
Hoifman’s majority..... 
Mr. Tilden, you know what this contrast 


attests. 


} 
THEGARS Wile 





swelled out of all proportions. There ave 





5 | disapproval ? 
| sult. 


reby the vote or 1868S was thus 


into the sheriff's, the mayor’s, and super- 
visor’s offices, in the City Hall Park, and say 
that there must be no more of it—say it so 
that there shal! be no doubt that you mean 
ii—and we shall have a tolerably fair elec- 
tion once more. Probably a good part of the 
fifty thousand supplied last fall with bogus 
naturalization certificates will offer to regis- 
ter and to vote, some of them pretending not 
to know that they are no more citizens of the 
United States than the King of Dahomey is; 
but very few will vote repeatedly unless paid 
for it; and we shall not be cheated more than 
ten thousand if you simply tell the boss- 
workmen that there must be no more illegal 
voting instigated and paid for. 

Wall you do it? Your reputation is at 
stake. The cowardly craft which— 

“Would not play false, 

And yet would wrongly win ”— 






will not avail. If we Republicans are swin- 


| dled again, as we were swindled last fall, 


you, Gud such as vou, will be responsible to 
God and man for the outrage. Prosecutors, 
magistrates, municipal authorities, are all in 
the pool. We have nothing to hope from 
the ministers of justice, and the villains have 
no fear of the terrors of the law. J appeal 
to you, dnd anwiously await the result. 
Yours, Horace GREELEY. 
New Yorn, October 20, 1869, 
What effect 


And what was the result ? 


had Mr. Greeley’s indignant but manly ap- 
peal to Samvrn J. Tirpen in behalf of the 


freedom and purity of the election—his in- 
dignant exposure of the appalling crimes 
upon the registration and ballot-box by Ti- 
Did TinpEN 
Did he man- 


peN’s infamous agents? com- 
mand the ‘*business to stop?” 
ifest any indignation ?—give out any sign of 
Let 

2 


In the Zribune of November 3, 


Mr. Greeley state the re- 
1869, 
he says: 
“fOUR STATE ELECTION. 

‘¢¢Shameless and cunning frauds,’ like 
those which the editor of the World saw per- 
petrated at our polls one year ago, and which 
he undoubtedly attributed to William M. 
Tweed and Oakey Hall, have again defeated 





'the Republicans in the general vote of our 


not twELVveE tHousand legal voters living in | 
those wards to-dituy, though they gave TLojf- | 
/ and wethink it largely exceeded that amount. 


man 17448 in jority. Had the day been 
of averaye Ik ngth it mould doubtless have 
been suetled to at TWENTY THOUSAND, 
There as nothing Hut tine needed to make 
itone hundred thousand, if so many had 
been wanted and paid tor. ‘ 

Now, Mr. Tilden, J cel! on you to puta 
stop to this business. You have but to walk 









least 


| cratic m: 
| entire | 


State. The vote polled here by ‘repeaters’ 
yesterday cannot have fallen below 20,000, 


The Sixth and Seventh Wards gave a Demo- 
jority considerably exceeding their 
il vote; but the Twenty first (Sheriff 











| O’Brien’s) far outstripped all rivalry, polling 





about 4,009 fraudulent votes, and thus largely 
increasing the fraudulent Democratic major- 
ity it rolled up for Seymour, Hollman & Co. 
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last year. We presume the vote returned 
from this ward forthe Republican candidates 
is several hundreds below that actually cast 
for them; and we have assurances that like 
frauds were perpetrated in other wards. The 
swindlers, feeling sure of legal impunity, 
were even bolder than last year, and piled 
Sic pane : » 
up the majorities in their rotten boroughs 
with an utter recklessness of appearances; 
but they did not operate so universally as 
last year. Still they swindled us enough for 
their present exigency, and know how to 
double the amount whenever the State shall 
seem to justify the cost. Unless the laws 
can be so amended as to meet and baffle the 
new devices and skillful combinations of the 
villains who now misrule and plunder our 
city our elections must henceforth be farces. 
But the magnitude of the evils almost insures 
its speedy correction. 
* * * * 

‘Judging from what we witnessed at the 
polls yesterday, the Democrats almost unan- 
imously voted against and defeated the 
amended constitution, with the requirement 
of equa] taxation on real aud personal prop- 
erty, while their votes upheld and perpetu- 
ated the property qualification for colored 
men. The judiciary article was not generally 
opposed by them, and we think itis adopted. 
But all is as yet guess-work.”’ 

In the Tribune of November 9, 1869, Mr. 
Greeley, in a “second letter to a politi- 
cian? —CTo Samuet J. Tinpen, chairman of 
Democratic State ( ommittee’” — again ar- 
raigns Tilden for. his complicity in this gigan- 
tic villainy, aud holds him, as he indicated 
in the first ‘‘letter,’’ toa just accountability. 
In this ‘‘letter’? Mr. Greeley reviews the la- 
bors of the Constitutional Convention of 
1867; the defeat of the results of its labors, 
the ‘‘Reforin Constitution,’? by the great 
champion of reform, Samuen J. TiLpEN, at 
the election of 1869; the defeat of a fair 
registration and the meaus of purging the 
ballot-box of its notoriously infamous frauds, 
and of securing to the people and State a fair 
election. Mr. Greeley reviews all in detail, 
in the light of uncontrovertible facts, and 
says: 

** But while honesty and law act spas- 
modivally, villainy ever sleeps with one eye 
open, and plans new and more subtle de- 
vices for circumventing justice and over- 
throwing right. Had no illegal vote been 


polled in this vity and Brooklyn, General 
Franz Siege! would now be our Secretary 
elect, as Grant, in the absence of fraud, 
would have received the electoral vote of ovr 
State by more than 20,000 majority. Letme 








multiply demonstrations on this point: Since 
your party pretends to believe our last State 
census erroneous and imperfect, I put that 
aside, and appeal to official returns whereof 
no one can evencffect to doubt the accuracy. 
Here follows the number of deaths in several 
of the lower wards of our city, where your 
party has swelled its vote so monstrously in 
the past two or three elections : 














™ 
Wards. 1855.| 1858.| 1859. 1861.| 1862.! 1864.) 1868, 
| | |__| 
4th ....| 841] 934) 8i7 | 781} 768] 838 649 
6th...) 1,142] 874] 933) 1,054] 928] 970) — 697 
TH eee LI8O) 1154) 1,040 | 1,017 | 1,018) 1,156 1,103 
Mth...) 76 | M3) 858} 806) 798) 1,006 736 
| 


sisi iad Wena 3,648 sate bee 3,970 3,185 
| | | 


Now, Mr. Tilden, you know that those 
wards have not increased in aggregate pop- 
ulation since 1855. People who live packed 
up in tenement houses fronting the narrow- 
est, crookedest, worst smelling streets of our 
city die at least as fast as those who live in 
more cleanly, airy, commodious quarters; 
and the increase or diminution of the popu- 
lation of these wards is accurately reflected 
in their annual return of deaths. Now look 
attheir total vote at our several Presidential 
elections since 1855 and at our State elec- 
tions last week : 









1856, 


Wards. 





Nissi 
6th... 





| 16,920 | 23,123 | 20,037 








You know what these figures prove as well 
as Ido. You know that every vote was 
drawn out that could be in the intensely 
contested election of 1860, and that not a 
few were then polled which had no right to 
be. You kuow that the population of these 
wards has not increased, yet they polled 
over nine thousand more in 1868 than they 
did in 1860, and over siz thousand more in 
1869, when the 6th ward east eight hundred 
and seventy-three more than her monstrous 
vote of last year, and cousiderably more than 
double her vote in 1860 or 18¢4. 

I do not instance these cases as worse than 
others. Probably none of them are so bad as 
that of the 21st ward, where your sheriff 
bears sway. But the 21st is a growing ward; 
so Il confine myself to those which the bills 
of mortality clearly show to be less populous 
to day than they were when their aggregate 
vote was but 13,241 against the 23,232 they 
rolled up for Hoffinan last fall. 
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Me. TinpEN, you have confederates who 
will chuckle over this expose, as showing 
that “the Democrats know how,’ and that 
they cun never be driven from power, 
“What if the public judgment condemns 
us? Let our repeaters vote twice more all 
round, and we'll come out all right.” But 
i believe in God, and feel a profound con- 
viction that the fruits -of triwmph thus 
achiercd will turn to ashes on the lips of 
the victors. I believe you will yet realize 
that an honest defeat would have been more 
advantageous to you in the long run than 
ether of your fraudulent victories. 

Does God, indeed, rule? Shall ‘‘the fruits 
of such triumphs turn to ashes on the lips 
of the victors??? Shall Greeley’s faith in 
God be justified? Or shall tke infamous 
“victors”? be rewarded by further impunity 
in ‘villainy ?’?’—by the ‘‘transfer’’? to Wash- 
ington, the capital of the Republic, ‘‘of the 
worst ‘Ring’ of political thieves that ever 
preyed upon a people’’ —by ‘‘the surrender of 
the” Nation aud Government ‘‘to the most 
Shall the ballot- 
proclaimed 


degrading influences ?”’ 
box stuffer, the repeater, be 
King? All in the election of Samuen J. 
Titpen as President of the United States ? 

These are the fearful issues practically in- 
volved inthe nomination of TinpEN by the 
Democracy! He is its truest representative. 
He is the embodiment aud incarnation of its 
creed, and the infamous agencies by which 
it proposes to strike down the Republican 
majority of the Nation, to seize upon the 
National Government, and to fasten upon 
the Treasury its hungry, corrupt, and vicious 
legions ! 

“Reform, retrenchment, economy’’ are 
the old blinds under which it has enacted 
its greatest “Reform”? the 
old slogan under which it marched to its 


‘villainies !’’ 


most corrupt and corrupting victories ! 
—‘Some watchword for the fight, 
Must vindicate the wrong, and warp the 
j ' 


right! 
* * * * * * * 


Some factious phrase, by cunning caught and 
That rar ee reign, and wolves and worms 
be fed!” 

Now, again, under its old cry of ‘‘Retrench- 
ment, Economy, Reform,’ the gigantic ras- 
cality, the stupendous and systematic frauds 
of 1868 in New York are to be re-enacted in 
1876, as they were in Maryland at its last 
election, when, by similar agencies and 





agents, by the ‘‘Bruiser,’’ ‘‘Ballot-box Stuf- 
fer,’’ and ‘‘Repeater’’—by the manufacture 
and count of thousands of fraudulent votes 
in Baltimore as in New York, an ignorant, 
corrupt, and vicious minority seized the 
government of the State, and now ‘‘holds by 
the throat” and ‘‘dominates’’ the intelligent 
and respectable majority, as, indeed, through- 
out the Union, does a similar minority in 
nearly every State under Democratic rnle— 
in every Southern State where dominant ex- 
rebel minorities ratify systematic perjury 
and wholesale fraud in the blood of their 
loyal majorities ! 

Mr. Greeley reminds Tinpen that ‘‘villainy 
ever sleeps with one eye open, and plans 
new and more subtle devices for cireumvent- 
ing justice and overthrowing right!’? Thus 
the “Great Commoner,’’? Henry Clay, in 
1844, was robbed of the Presidency. Mr. 
Greeley also reminds Tipe that he (TitpEn) 
was a supporter of Jas. K. Polk in 1844, and 
in an article under the head of ‘* Munimoth 
Frauds”? says: 

‘By the bailots of non-residents, minors, 
aliens, repeaters, and others not lawfully 
clothed with the right of suifrage’’—by ‘‘the 
engineers’’ of such ‘‘frauds’’—*‘always liber- 
ally rewarded by ‘the spoils’ of victory,” 
“Henry Clay was beaten in 1844, being de- 
frauded of the electors from New York and 
Louisiana. Thus was General Grant cheated 
out of the votes of New York and New Jersey 
in 1868.”’ 

Thus (in 1844) was James K. Polk fraud- 
ulently foisted into the Presidential Chair. 
Thus was the long chain of Polk’s maladmin- 
istration, usurpation, and crime, which 
culminated in the rebellion, inflicted upon 
the Nation, by ballot-box stuffers and 
Repeaters in New York, and by Slidell’s 
Thugs in New Orleans and along the Missis- 
sippi. Thus (in 1868) was John T. Hoffman, 
with his corrupt gang, fraudulently forced 
upon the people of New York; now, again, 
ever vigilant ‘villainy’? is planning and 
plotting through like ‘‘mammoth frauds,” 
in the election of TinpeN AND Henpricks, the 
seizure of the National Government, ‘‘the 
transfer’? to Washington of ‘‘the worst ring 
of political thieves that ever preyed upon a 
people,” all under its old slogan of ‘‘Re- 
trenchment, Economy, Reform !’’ 

O! ‘Humbug, (Diabolism,) thy name is 
Democratic Reform !’’ 
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UNITED STATES BONDS AND NOTES—QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS. 





1. Is it a fact that a portion of an act of ! 
Congress, approved February 25, 1862, ex- 
pressly provides that only the interest on 
the United States bonds be paid in gold, the 
principal to be paid in greenbacks or legal- 
tender currency and lawful money, on the 
respective days of the redemption of such | 
bonds ? 

Neither the act approved February 25, 
1862. nor any other act of Congress, pro- 
vides for the redemption of United States 
bonds in greenbacks; nor is it specified in 
the act what kind of money United States 
bonds shall be redeemed with. Section two 
of the act authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to ‘‘issue, on the credit of the: 
United States, coupon bonds or regis stered | 
bonds to an amount not exceeding $500,000,- 
000, redeemable at the pleasure of the United 
States after five years, and payable twenty 
years from date, and bearing interest at the 
rate of six per centum per annum, payable 
semi-annually. * * * Andthe Secretary 
of the Treasury may disp se of such bonds at 
any time, at the market value thereof, for 
the coin of the United States, or for any of 
the Treasury notes that have been or may 
hereafter be issued under any former act of | 
Congress, or for United States notes that | 
may be issued under the provisions of this 
act.’? The absence of specific legislation as 
to the mode of payment is conclusive evi- 
dence that the intention of the Government 
was to redeem the bonds in gold or its equiv- 
alent, and the agents of the Governwent, Jay 
Cooke & Co., were authorized to inform pur- 
chasers and the public that the bonds, prin- 
cipal and interest, were payable in gold. 
They so stated to their customers, and the 
bonds were purchased under that assurance, 
without which they could have found no 
purchasers either in this country or else- 


where. 

The same act authorized the issue of $150,- 
000,000 in Treasury notes, and it is also 
therein provided that ‘‘such notes shall be 
receivable in payment of all claims and de- 
mands against the United States, except for 





interest upon bonds and notes, which shall 
be paid in coin. * * * And such United 
States notes shall be received the same as 
coin, at their par value, in payment for any 
loans that may hereafter be sold or negotiated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

2. Has said act ever been amended or re- 


pealed? or has it been invalidated by any 


decision of the United States Supreme 
Court? 

It has never been invalidated by the United 
States Supreme Court; nor has any appeal 
ever been made to said court upon any sec- 
tion or paragraph of said act. But an act of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1863, entitled 
“An act to authorize an additional issue of 
United States notes, and for other purposes,”’ 
| repeals a portion of the previous act, as fol- 
lows: ‘And so munch of the act to authorize 
the issue of United States notes, and for other 
purposes, approved February 25, 1862, aud 
of the act to authorize an additional issue of 
United States notes, and for other purposes, 
approved July 11, 1862, as restricts the ne- 
gotiation of bonds to market value, is hereby 
repealed. And the holders of United States 
notes, issued under and by virtue of said 
acts, shall present the same for the purpose 
of exchanging the same for bonds, as therein 
provided, on or before the first day of July, 
1863; and thereafter the right to so exchange 
shall cease and dete rmine.”? 

Up to that time United States 
was taken at its full value in payment for 
United States bonds ; bu! subsequent to that 
date bonds could be purchased from the Gov- 
ernment only for gold or its equivalent. 

3. Are loans coutracted under said act (of 
February 25, 1862) really redeemable in 
greenbacks should the resumption act abol- 
ishing the legal-tender quality of greenbacks 


currency 


be not repealed ? 

No legislation touching the resumption act 
can affect the policy and purpose of the Gov- 
ernment to redeem its bonds in gold or its 
equivalent. From the period of the passage 
of the first act of 1862 providing for the issue 


of United States bonds down to the present 
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time the intention of Congress and the Gov- 
ernment has been to pay the principal and 
interest of all United States bonds in gold or 
its equivalent. 

4. Cana plausible argument be given that 
the said resumption act has not been framed 
by a Republican Congress with the covert 
intention to enrich bondholders and defraud 
the nation by forcing the Government to pay 
in gold for loans contracted in greenbacks ? 

None whatever. The passage of the re- 
sumption act was accomplished for one ob- 
ject alone, and that was to prepare the way 
for general resumption. The bondholders 
have no monopoly of the bonds, and can have 
none. The bonds were put upon the market 
to enable the Government to meet its obliga- 
tions, and the opportunity to purchase was 
open to all alike. When the home demand 
was exhausted the balance of the bonds was 
offered to foreign purchasers. In the re- 
demption of the bonds home and foreign 
purchasers or holders of bonds will be paid 
and treated alike. 

5. Would the profits of the bondholders 
really ainount to several hundred million 
dollars between the years 1879 and 1888 
should they obtain gold for bounds which 





they originally obtained at their par value | 


for currency depreciated to the extent of 30 
per cent. or more? 

No; they will obfain no such amount. 
The largest portion of the bonds issued prior 
to the first day of July, 1863, Has already 
been called in and redeemed. Up to June 
30, 1874, the total amount of United States 
bonds redeemed was $217,286,550. During 
the next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1875, 
$85,072,400 more were redeemed, making a 


total of $302,358,950. 


Subsequent to July |, | 


1863, greenbacks were not received at par in 


payment for bouds. They were purchased 


for gold or its equivalent. {t is clear, there- 
fore, that bondholders in 1879 can have few 
or none of the bonds issued prior to July 1, 
1863, and paid for with a depreciated cur- 
rency. The bonds that will then 
standing will be those issued subsequent to 
July 1, 1863, and paid for in gold. The only 
profits derived from these will simply be 


be out- 


that accruing from the legal interest. In 
fact even that will in most cases be largely 


reduced, from the fact that the bonds. after 
being parted with by the Government, are 
held at a premium, and purchasers are com- 
pelled to pay that premium, which i3 in the 
end a reduction from the legal interest to the 
extent of the premium paid. Holders of 
United States bonds between the years indi- 
cated— 1879 and 1888—will not realize over 
four to four aud a half per cent. per annum 
on their investments. 

6. Please state amount of circulation of 
currency in the post-bellum years of com- 
mercial prosperity aud the present time of 
Is not the present amount far 
And if so, how 


depression. 
in excess of the former? 
much ? 

The following is the official statement of 
the amounts of paper and speciein circulation 
in the years indicated: 


Circulation of Paper Currency—1854 to 1876. 
| 


Frac- | 4, ; 
tional, | Total. 


| Legal ten- 


Bank | 
ders, | 
| 


= | 
a | notes. 


: | 
ae | | 





3204,689, 000 
186,952,000 
195,747,000 
214,778,000 


———_—_ ——_ 
854. .| 204,680,000]. ...ccccccccleece 
186,952,000 | 2... 

| 195,747,000}... 



















1857...) 214,778,000 |.. . 
1858 F 0001. . w|) 155,208,000 
1859 10 W009 |. 103,306,000 
ISG0 207, 102,000 
[x61 

119,000,000 





5,000,000 | 254,970,000 



























Isb4 $5,000,000 | 454,178,000 | 22,894,000 
1865... 171,000,000 | 432,687,000 | 25,005,000) 628,692,000 
1836...) 280,000,000 | 400,951,000 | 27,070,000, 703,031,000 
1867 293.000.0080 | 371,783. 000 307.000, 693,090,000 
ISGS 3,000,000 | 356,000,000 678,745,000 
Lao, 293 000,000 | 556. 000,000 ) 

1870...) 257.000,000 | 355,000,000 ry “N78, 000 


55,000,000 82.000 
5 0.000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 | 


815,000,000 
353,000,000 | 3 
340,000,000 | 
349,009,000 
SOLS69.008 | 

> 


830,899, | ad 359, 772,284 | é 


| 








The above statement of the circulation of 
paper currency may be accepted as reliable, 
as the ficures have been revised and correct- 
ed from ciiicial records. It is more difficult, 
bowever, to give the exact amount of specie 
This 


is owing mainly to the fact that a portion of 


in circulation at any specified period, 


the silver and gold coin is annually melted 
and used in the trades and for other pur- 
poses. The following figures are, however, 
accepted at the Philadelphia mint and in 


official estimates as being nearly correct: 
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Estimates of Amount of Coin in the United States 
at Different Periods. 



























Speciein |] ¢ : | 
, : Speciein | Total in 
Year. ecircula nn: : eon 
tion. anks. country. 

| 
Eiegasa wanes | 366,000 000 | $46,000,000 | $112,000,000 
-| 77,000,000 | 43,000,000 | 120,000,000 
Staceennesaat 109,000,000 | 45,000,000 | 154,000,000 
bosbubesee 138 .000,000 | 48,000,000 | 186,000,000 
fat 160,000,000 | 44,000,000 | 204,000,0.0 
. «| 180,000,000 | 54,000,000 | 236,000,000 
«| 181,000,000 | 60,000,000 | 241.000,000 

seeeeeonssee | 





The inquiries of our correspondent have, 
it is believed, been fully and fairly answered, 
and each answer has been based upon official 
and reliable data. The inquiries were made 
by a Pennsylvania Republican in order to 
obtain official figures and facts with which to 
meet the misrepresentations of Democratic 
writers and speakers. He will find in the 
above explanations abundant materials to 
convince any unbiased inquirer. But if he 
undertakes to change the views of the preju- 
diced Democratic mind we fear his task will 
remain unfinished at the dawn of the Millen- 
nium. 








UNIVERSAL AMNESTY— 


The close of the war of the Rebellion in 
1865 brought before the people and the Gov- 
ernment of this country some of the gravest 
and most difficult questions that could arise 
under our system of government. 

The people of a large section of our coun- 
try had taken up arms against the consti- 
tuted authorities of the Government, and 
waged war against it for the purpose of des- 
troying the Union that had been organized 
by our fathers. They continued the war 
until their means and their power became 
exhausted. The active participants, by thus 
acting, forfeited their all, including life, prop- 
erty, political rights, and privileges. 
were a subjugated people, at the mercy of 


They 


the conquerors. 

It is not proposed to enter into a discussion 
of the grave questions that were forced upon 
Congress at that time, but suffice it to say 
that there were different opinions entertain- 
ed by our most eminent statesmen. 
believed that the conquered States should be 
remanded back to a Territorial condition, 
under military rule, with governors to be 
appointed by the President ; all property 
belonging to those who were actively in re- 
bellion (and there were but few able-bodied 
men in the South who were not) to be con- 


Some 


fiscated, and the leaders to be arraigned for 
treason. Others advocated what they called 
a generous, magnanimous policy, and protest- 
ed against the arraignment of asingle traitor, 
or the shedding of a drop of traitorous blood. 


IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. 


of peace, possibly too much exhilarated to 
‘exact such terms as our future security and 
the demands of justice required. The for- 
| giving spirit prevailed, and haste was made 
to restore the States lately in rebellion to 
their former political rights, and ‘‘universal 
amnesty’? was to restore universal peace 
and good-will throughout the whole South. 
Thus the Government lifted to full citizen- 
ship millions of people who knew that they 
had forfeited every earthly right and pos- 
session, and would have been glad in 1865 to 
have received assurance of safety upon any 
terms that the victors might have deemed 
proper to have imposed. The whole South 
lay prostrate and helpless at the mercy of 
the Government that they had wickedly at- 
tempted to destroy. The rights and the 
future protection of another large body of 
people had to ke considered in connection 
with those who had been in rebellion. 

Four millions of people who had been 
were proclaimed free. They also 
were denizens of the South. What relation 
were they to hold toward the Government 
that had knocked the shackles from off their 
limbs, and had given them a new name and 
called them men, for they had ceased to be 
slaves ? What shall they be? They were not 
fully citizens by virtue of the President’s 
proclamation. Their manhood was recog- 
nized, but they were naked of citizenship. 
They needed protection. They were friends 
to the Government and not its enemies. 


slaves 





The whole North were joyous over the return 





Many of them had risked their lives in 
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defense of the Government when assailed by 
those men, who, by amnesty, were to be 
restored to full citizenship. 

The Constitution required to be amended 
in order to enfranchise and make citizens of 
the colored people who were all loyal to the 
Government. 

The amendments were adopted, and so the 
demands of two distiuct parties seemed to 
go forward hand in hand. The members of 
the one relieved from the taint of treason, 
and again clothed with citizenship; the 
others, emancipation had secured their free- 
dom, and the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion their citizenship, and they were thus 
armed with tie ballot in order to protect 
themselves in their rights of citizenship. 
Looking back over the discussions that 
arose and preceded the settlement of these 
questions, and remembering the purposes 
and temper of the people in and out of Con- 
gress while these questions were pending, 
we assert that without the ballot having 
been secured to the colored people, as it was 
believed to have been, amnesty to 
Nor 


then 
rebels would not have been granted. 
should it have been. 

It was a tacit understanding that amnesty 
to rebels and citizenship to the colored men 
were to be twin measures. True it is that, 
to the old masters it was unpalatable, and 
because it was so it was apparent that it 
was the more necessary for the protection of 
the colored people. 

Nearly every rebel in the land who has 
asked for amnesty or pardon for the crime 
of treason has had it granted to him free, 
without money and without price. 

It was too It should have been 
granted upon condition that every State that 
was in rebellion should guarantee to the 
colored citizen the freedom of the ballot, and 
to be protected from violence or terrorism. 

The amnestied rebels have chafed under 
the constitutional amendments that endow 
the colored men, and are determined to 
render those amendments, so far as_ they 
possibly can, nugatory and void. 

Many Democrats of the North sympathize 
with their Southern brethren in their hostil- 
ity to the late amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, and, were it practicable, would blot 


free. 





them from that instrument without regard 
to the plighted faith of the Nation to the 
colored race. 

General Toombs boasts that he, with 
others, shortly after Georgia had been re- 
stored to the Union, organized a scheme by 
which the colored voters of that State were, 
in effect, deprived of the ballot by a system 
of violence and terrorism. Hence sprung 
the Ku-Klux of Georgia, the Carolinas, and 
Alabama, which had to be suppressed by 
acts of Congress. The same intolerant and 
cruel spirit gave birth to the ‘‘ White Liners” 
of Louisiana, and more recently to the 
marauding armed bands that carried the 
elections in Mississippi for the Democrats, 
where at a fair election and a full vote there 
is a Republican majority of over forty thou- 
sand, Their success in intimidating the 
colored voters in those States, gives them 
confidence in being able, by the use of the 
same means, to carry the elections in all the 
Southern States for Tilden and Hendricks. 

They know that a peaceable and orderly 
election in the Southern States will insure 
beyond a doubt the triumphant election of 
Hayes and Wheeler. 

With the hypocritical cry of reform upon 
their lips, the leaders of the Democratic 
party will approve of any system of fraud, 
violence, or outrage that will give them suc- 
cess in November. 

This is a grave charge, but we think that 
it is warranted by the conduct of that party 
in the past. Their candidate for President 
was chairman of the Democratic Committee 
for the State of New York in 1868, when 
that State was carried for Seymour and 
Blair by the most audacious frauds, under 
the leadership of such men as W. M. Tweed 
in the city of New York. They affect to dis- 
believe every tale of murder and horror that 
comes up from Louisiana, Mississippi, or the 
Carolinas. 

We are informed that the report made by 
the committee lately returned from the in- 
vestigation of the violence and murders that 
preceded the last election in Mississippi, the 
chairman of which is Senator Boutwell, will 
expose such a state of cruelty and violence 
as could only be expected to be perpetrated 
by the most brutal of the savage tribes. Yet, 
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these acts of violence for the purpose of in- 
timidation are winked at, if not approved of 
and defended by many of the leaders of the 
Democratic party. 

The facts cannot be disguised that the 
Southern Democrats do not intend to permit 
the colored people to enjoy the right of 
voters in States where the colored votes 
added to the white Republican vote, insures 
a majority for the Republican party. 

A full vote of both parties would show 
majorities for the Republican party in the 
following States. We quote from a com- 
muvication of Mr. E. N. Hill; who is a 
Southerner, published iu a recent number of 
the Washington Republican : 
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Without terrorism created by savage bru- 
tality, and with a peaceable and fair election 
where the colored voters were under no fear 
of molestation, there can scarcely be a doubt 
but that the white and colored Republican 
voters in each of these States are largely in 
the majority, 

The same spirit that refused to recognize 
or submit to the election of Mr. Lincoln in 
1860 refuses now to submit to a Republican 
majority in the States named, unless com- 
pelled thereto by the voice of the white 
people. 

The colored people fear the secret Ku-Klux 
armed organizations which exist in all those 
States. Through the power of such an or- 
ganization, Mississippi was carried at the 
late election, as will be fully established by 
testimony taken by the Congressional com- 
mittee that recently returned from that State. 

It will be shown that these organizations 
are military organizations, and under officers 


who were in the rebel army. 
Ex-Governor Walker, of Virginia, in a 





speech delivered atthe Tammany ratification 
meeting in New York a few evenings since, 
boasted that there were no acts of violence 
and murder committed in any of the known 
Democratic Southern States, but such scenes 
of violence were characteristic of Republi- 
can misrule. What aconfession ! 

It is tantamount to this—that if the Re- 
publicans in those States where they are in 
amajority would surrender their political 
rights and cease to vote, there would be no 
violence nor murders committed! True, 
but what a shameful confession! The vio- 
lence and the murders were committed for 
the very purpose of enabling the Democratic 
minority to rule. That is their intent and 
purpose. 

In Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky 
every thing is lovely, because the majorities 
in those States are Democratic. Violence 
to create panic and terrorism are not neces- 
sary in any of those States. 

Is it not plain that the amendments to the 
Constitution are not respected in the South, 
nor will they be of any force or virtue in 
securing the rights guaranteed thereby to 
the colored men, unless enforced by the law ? 
Suppose the whole South should be so ter- 
rorized as to keep the colored voters from the 
pollsat theapproaching Presidential election, 
and the rebel Democracy should thus pro- 
claim the election of Tilden and Hendricks, 
What then? Where are we to find a remedy 
for sucha wrong, after the election? There is 
no adequate remedy provided by law that 
can be made efficacious after the elections 
are carried by fraud, violence, and murder. 
Here lies the great danger to our peace, and 
to the stability of our Government. Let us 
not underrate this threatened danger. The 
remedy must be provided for before and at 
the time when the elections occur. The laws 
now upon our statute books are ample for 
that purpose. The Constitution as amend- 
ed must be respected, and its provisions be 
rigidly enforced. 

The marauders who committed such out- 
rages as have occurred in Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and recently at Hamburg in South 
Carolina, where a most shameful and wan- 
ton massacre took place, have no love for 
the Union, nor do they respect anything 
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connected with the Government, except its 
power—that they fear! Upon their lips 
they profess to have‘‘accepted the situation, ’’ 
but in their hearts they (a large majority) 
do not accept the situation with all of the 
conditions imposed. They accepted amnesty, 
their part of the situation, but reject with 
scorn and implacable hate’ the twin measure 
of ‘impartial suffrage.’? We are convinced 
that now, as in 1860, the rebel’element does 
not intend to submit toa quiet, peaceable, 
orderly election. They would rather wreck 


| the Government in this Centennial year, had 
| they the power, than submit longer to the 
rule of a Republican administration. 

The remedy is with the people of the coun- 
try at large, and they must let it be known 
that those men who were restored to citizen- 
ship by the generous magnanimity of the 
Republican party shall be required to desist 
from practices that jeopardize the peace of 
the country, and hereafter show a proper 





respect for, and obey, the Constitution and 
| laws of the country, cost what it may. 





HOW ENGLAND ENCOURAGES 


Thackeray in his ‘* English Humorists ”’ 


HER MEN OF LETTERS. 


| tention of the government, a pension of three 


takes the ground that in England men of) hundred pounds was voluntarily granted to 
letters, contrary to the received traditions, | him. Tnis he did not feel at liberty to ac- 
have as a class been kindly and generously | cept, but finally did so upon being advised 








treated. He truthfully says that the mis- 
fortunes of which authors complain have 
been generally brought upon them by their 
own follies rather than by public neglect. 
In proof of this he cites the improvidence 
of Goldsmith, Fielding’s reckless devotion 
to pleasure, and Dick Steei’s incurable pro- 
pensity to run in debt regardless of the seri- 
ous realities of pay-day. 

A careful examination of the literary his- 
tory of England will render it manifest that 
not only have the general public appreciated 
the worth of her literary men, but that the 


patronage which the government has be-| 


stowed upon them has been wise and mu- 
nificent. Theexcellent quality of the litera- 
ture produced under such circumstances is a 
proofof the wisdom of the people and rulers 
by whose policy it was cultivated and whose 
highest national glory it now constitutes. 
Gruff, bat honest old Sam Johnson while 
laboring in poverty ard comparative ob- 
scurity upon his Dictionary, in it defined a 
pension as ‘‘an allowance made to any one 


x 


without an equivalent. In England it is | 
generally understood to mean pay given to | 


a State hireling for treason to his country ;’’ 
and a pensioner as ‘fa slave of State hired 


by a stipend to obey his master.’? These | 


harsh definitions, which were not at al! just- 
ified by the misconduct of a few unworthy 


persons, afterward placed the great moral- 
When 
his conspicuous merits had attracted the at- 


ist in a very embarassing position. 





| by Sir Joshua Reynolds that there could be 
| no objection to his receiving it as a reward 

for literary merit. The case of Dr. Johnson 
| is but an example of many hundreds of cases 
lin English history in which government 

patronage has been worthily bestowed, 
| whereby the true interests of literature and 
| art have been greatly promoted. 

The practice began early. Thus we find 
| that Chaucer, the father of English poetry, 
| had two pensions conferred upon him, was 
| Comptroller of the Customs of London, be- 
| sides being employed in the foreign service 
of the King as Embassador. It was while 


in diplomatic employment that he resided at 


Florence, and while there he studied Italian 
| literature, particularly the writings of Dante, 
{to whom he thus refers in the ‘‘ Wife of 
| Bath’s Tale :”? 

“Wel can the wyse poet of Florence 

That hatte Daunt, speak of this sentence.” 


| In England family station and hereditary 


| fortunes have very often supplied men of 
| letters with positions and associations which 
ina Republic like ours can rarely be enjoyed 
|except through political preferment. The 
| high blood and antiquity of the family of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, raised him 
above the need of patronage. The victim of 
political revenge, he was beheaded in the thir- 
tieth year of his age, but he had already puri- 
fied and strengthened the political diction of 
our language, so that, as Hallam says, ‘‘ the 
taste of this accomplished man is more strik- 
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ing than his genius.’’ Of ageod family and 
a fair fortune, likewise, was Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, a contemporary of Surrey. It was to 
his scholarly culture that he was indebted 
for the high honor of being made embassa- 
dor to the court Charles V. The case of 
Lord Holland affords a notable instance in 
which a man of noble birth and ample for- 
tune not only successfully cultivated his own 
talents by literary labor, but also made his 
residence a pleasant resort for the men of 
genius of his age. The glories of Holland 
House, as described by the pen of Lord 
Macaulay, will be remembered as long as 
English literature continues to be studied. 

Of the hundred contemporary poets who 
sung the praises of Queen Elizabeth, many 
were great, and nearly all worthy; but no 
one of them was greater or more worthy 
than Spencer, who received a pension and a 
large land grant in Ireland as marks of the 
appreciation of his merits by the court of 
the Virgin Queen. Nor was it merely by 
their personal beauty and knightly grace 
that Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Walter 
Raleigh gained the favor of Elizabeth, but 
their preferment was aided by the fact that 
they were faithful devotees of the Muses. 
In that reign, too, Sir Thomas Bodley, a 
lover and collector of books, and forever 
illustrious as the founder of the Bodleian 
Library, was distinguished in the diplomatic 
service of his country as embassador to Den- 
mark, Brunswick, Hesse, Henry III. of 
France, and The Hague. 

Gne of the most creditable acts of the reign 
of James I. was the appointment of ‘‘rare’’ 
Ben Jonson as poet laureate. George Chap- 
man, the author of the most spirited and 
noble translation of the [liad in our lan- 
guage, enjoyed the patronage of James I. 
and Prince Henry. It is the crowning glory 
of this reign, however, that during it Lord 
Bacon, the father of modern science, flour- 
ished. The honors he received were numer- 
ous and high. He was Register of the Star 
Chamber, Judge of the Knight Marshal’s 
Court, Attorney General, Member of the Privy 
Council, Lord High Chancellor, Baron of 
Verulum, and, finally, Viscount of St. Al- 
bans. 

A bright light is thrown upon the dark and 
troubled pages of the history of the times of 





Charles I. by the fact that he called into his 
councils so cultivated aman as Lord Claren- 
don, justly esteemed the best historical wri- 
ter of England prior to the age of Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon. Clarendon, in his 
life of himself, draws a charming picture of 
the learned retreat of Lord Falkland, Secre- 
tary of State at the breaking out of the civil 
war, a picture calculated to give us a high 
opinion of tlre intellectual life of those times 
among the governing class of England. Lord 
Clarendon says: 

‘*Falkland retired to his country life, and 
to his severe course of study, which was 
very delightful to him as soon as he was en- 
gaged in it; but he was wont to say that he 
never found reluctancy in anything he re- 
solved to do but in quitting London and de- 
parting from the conversation of those he 
enjoyed there, which was in some degree 
preserved and continued by frequent letters 
and often visits which were made by his 
friends from thence, whilst he continued 
wedded to the country and which were so 
grateful to him, he looked upon no book, ex- 
cept their conversation made an appeal to 
some book, and truly his whole conversation 
was one continued convivium philosophicum 
or convinium theologicum, entwined and re- 
freshed with all the facetiousness of dis- 
course, Which made the gravity of the argu- 
ment itself (whatever it was) very delecta- 
ble. His house where he usually resided 
being within ten or twelve miles of the Uni- 
versity, looked like the University itself by 
the company that was always found there. 
There were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Mosley, Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Earls, Mr. Chillingworth, 
and indeed all men of eminent parts and 
faculties in Oxford, besides those who re- 
sorted thither from London, who all found 
their lodgings there, as ready as in the col- 
leges, nor did the lord of the house know of 
their coming or going, nor who were in 
his house till he came to dinner or sup- 
per where all still met; otherwise there was 
no troublesome ceremony or constraint to 
forbid men to come to the house or to make 
them weary of staying there; so that many 
came thither to study ina better air, finding 
all the‘books they could desire in his library, 
and all the persons together whose company 
they could wish and not find in any other 
society.”’ 

While these charming scenes were being 
enacted in the rural home of the royalist, 
Falklaud, at Cambridge University and at 
his father’s home at Horton Milton was 
pursuing those studies which were prepar- 
ing him for the great work he was to do 
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for English literature, as well as for the 
duties of practical statesmanship. With 
that good judgment which distinguished 
Cromwell in the selection of his subordi- 
nates, he appointed Milton Latin Secretary 
of State. In this position he proved him- 
self no mere poet, but a man familiar with 
the fundamental principles of wise govern- 
ment. When he learned Salmasias arraigned 
the popular leaders of the Commonwealth at 
the bar of the public opinion of Europe as 
infamous regicides, in his celebrated Defen- 
sio Regia, the masterly and eloquent reply 
by Milton in his ‘‘ Defence of the People of 
England,’’ completely vindicated the Eng- 
lish Republicans, and forever established the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. 

In the brilliant age of Queen Anne liter- 
ature received such substantial favors from 
the governing powers as have never been 
surpassed ; favors, too, which are marked as 
having been given as the direct and explicit 
rewards of literary merit. Thus, Addison 
was Secretary of State; Steel, a Commis- 
sioner of the Stamp Office; Prior, Secretary 
of the Embassy at The Hague; Tickell, Under 
Secretary of State; Congreve, Commissioner 
tor Licensing Hackney Coaches; Gay, Secre- 
tary to the Earl of Clarendon; and Denuis, 
Custom House Commissioner. 

The British Parliament has for many gen- 
erations been noted for the number of liter- 
ary men found in it, so that it is only an 
exception to the general rule when we find 
in the history of English literature a distin- 
guished man of letters who has not likewise 
been a member of Parliament. Thus, John 
Selden was a member of the House of Com 
mons in the reign of Charles I., of whom 
Lord Clarendon says: ‘‘ He was of so stupen- 
dous learning in all kinds and in all lan- 
guages (as may appear in his excellent and 
transcendent writings) that a man would 
have thought he had been entirely convers- 
ant among books and had never spent an 
hour but in reading and writing; yet his 
humanity, courtesy, and affability were such 
that he would have been thought to have 
been bred in the best courts,’? Waller, the 
poet, was a member of Parliameut, with 
various intervals, for over fifty years. At 
the age of eighty years, in the reign of 














Charles II., he was esteemed the liveliest 
member of that body, and noted for saying 
the wittiest things among them all. Addi- 
son and Steel were for many years mem- 
bers of Parliament, while the term of ser- 
vice of Horace Walpole, John Wilson, bro- 
ker, and many others who might be men- 
tioned, exceeded a quarter of a century. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan spent thirty years 
of his life in the House of Commons, was 
Under Secretary of State, and by his famous 
speech on the impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings, gained renown not less splendid than 
that which he acquired as a dramatic writer. 
Bacon, Burke, Gibbon, Fox, McIntosh, Bul- 
wer, Derby, Disraeli, and Gladstone are a 
few of many great examples of how suc- 
cessfully statesmanship and literature have 
been cultivated together in England. The 
case of Macaulay is worthy of special nen- 
tion on account of the double fame which 
he acquired as an orator in the Commons, 
and as the greatest master of historical 
composition the world has as yet pro- 
duced. 

The literary men who, like Swift, were re- 
warded by ecclesiastical preferments are nu- 
merous. Among them may be mentioned 
Berkeley, author of the often-quoted lines 
predicting the greatness of America, It was 
of him that Atlenbury said: ‘*So much 
understanding, knowledge, innocence, and 
humility I should have thought confined to 
angels had I never seen this gentleman.”’ 
He accompanied the Earl of Peterborough to 
Italy as secretary of legation, was made Dean 
of Derry, and finally Bishop of Cloyne. 
Richard Bentley, esteemed the best scholar 
England has ever produced, received from 
the Government the appointments of Pre- 
bendary at Worcester, Keeper of the King’s 
Libraries, and Chaplain in ordinary to King 
William III. Young was made Rector of 
Welwyn, and had also the office of Clerk of 
the Closet to the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
Paley had valuable church preferments. 
Parnell was Archdeacon of Cloghen ; Sprat, 
Dean of Westininster and Bishop of Roches- 
ter. ‘* Holy’’ George Herbert was Prebend 
of Leighton, and Julius Charles Hare, who 
resembled him so much in purity of charac- 
ter, was Rector of Haratmonceaux, Prebend 
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of Chichester, Archdeadon of Lewes, and 
Chaplain to the Queen. 

Poetry has always been pre-eminently 
successful in securing for its devotees honors 
and pecuniary rewards from the English 
Government from the times of Chaucer to 
the present day. Garth was knighted with 
the sword of Marlborough, and made physi- 
cian-generai to the army; Cumberland was 





secretary to the board of trade; Gray was 
appointed by the mini-try professor of his- 
tory at Cambridge ; Hughes was secretary to 
the commissioners of peace; Philips com- 
missioner of the lottery ; West a clerk of the 





privy council; Roscommon a captain of the | 
band of pensioners; John Hookham Frere | 
under-secretary for foreign affairs and min- | 
ister 10 Spain, Prussia, and Portugul; Leigh | 
Hunt had a pension of £200; Praed was | 
secretary of the board of control and member 
of Parliament; Southey had a pension of 
£500; and Tennyson has a pension and the 
Office of poet laureate. 

There has long been in England a gener- 
ous recognition of the merit of all kinds of 
intellectual culture. Many are the instances 
of lawyers elevated to the peerage, like Lord 
Mansfield and Lord Campbell. Sir James 
McIntosh was made recorder of Bombay 
through the infiuence of literature. The 
value of the discoveries of Newton in astron- 
omy was recognized by his appointment to 
the mastership of the mint, at a salary of 
£1,500. Charles Montague, afterward Karl 
of Halifax, was indebted to his pen for the 
notice which brought him into political lite, 
and finally elevated him to a high place in 
the peerage of England. Sir William Jones, 
the Orientalist, was rewarded by a seat on 
the bench of the supreme court of India. 
Mitford, the historian, was verdurer of the 
New Forest; Grote an active and influential 
member of the House of Commons. 

The genius of artists like Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Sir Edvin 
Landseer, and of architects like Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, was rewarded by the honors of 
knight and lord, besides in most instances 
by pensions or offices of emolument. Francis 
Horner, one of the founders of the Edinburgh 
Review, was appointed to the lucrative office 

















of commissioner for settling the debts of the 


Nabob of Areat. Edmund Burke was brought 
into Parliament and kept there in conse- 
quence of his literary ability. He received 
for the same reason the gift of a fine estate 
near Beaconsfield, equivalent in value in 
these days to not less than two hundred 


| thousand dollars, and afterward pensions 


from the Government amounting to the sum 
of £3,700. 

Thus in England every department of lit- 
erature, every sort of genius has received 
governmental recognition. A full enumer- 
ation of examples would fill volumes, and 
we will therefore only mention a few more 
cases to illustrate how liberal and compre- 
hensive the policy of the British Govern- 
ment in aiding literature has been: ‘‘Chris- 
topher North’’ had a pension of £300 for his 
services to literature; John Wilson, broker, 
justly famous as an able but severe critic, 
was secretary of the admiralty and a privy 
councillor. Dugald Stewart, the metaphy- 
sician, had created specially for him the 
sinecure Office of gazette writer for Scotland, 
with a salary of £300. Lord Bulwer Lytton 
was secretary of state for the colonies under 
Lord Derby, and his administration of the 
office was remarkably successful. Macaulay, 
as a just and suitable reward for his genius 
as a historian, was elevated to the peerage. 
Sir Robert Peel tendered Hallam the veri- 
table title of baronet, who, upon consulting 
his son, declined the honor, the son, with 
noble filial reverence, saying -that he would 
be content to be known as the son of Henry 
Hallam, to whom no title could add dignity. 

No incident in the annals of ietters is more 
than that connected with the grant of a pen- 
sion to Tom Hood by Sir Robert Peel. That 
Minister happened to announce to Hood by 
letter the grant of a pension during his last 
illness, not knowing at the time that the 
poet wasin any danger. Hood wrote to the 
Premier gratefully thanking him for his 
kindness. and in reply Peel asked an oppor- 
tunity of making his personal acquaintance, 
and, learning of his imminent danger, ac- 
cordingly called and saw him shortly before 
his death. It is of this interview that 
Thackeray says: ‘Oh, sad, marvellous 
picture of courage, of honesty, of patient 


endurance, of duty struggling against pain ! 
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How noble Peel’s figure standing by that 
sick bed! How generous his words, how 
dignified and sincere his compassion.”’ 

England still well maintains her ancient 
fame for granting ample rewards and high 
honors to her literary men. Disraeli, the 
present Premier, is no less illustrious as a 
writer than as a statesman. His career 
affords a fine example of the true nobility of 
the profession of letters. He has thus far 
rested content with his plain title, satisfied 
with the power and honor his pen and 
eloquence have gained him. In this matter 
he remains consistent with the principle 
upon which he started out in life. On one 
occasion when he was making one of his 
first efforts to gain popular favor by his 
oratory, some one in his audience called out 
contemptuously ‘“You’re a poet.’? Unmoved 
by the taunt, he promptly and _ spiritedly 
replied, ‘‘I ain, and I would rather be a poet 
by the grace of God than a privy counselor 
by the grace of Lord Melbourne.’’? The 
pluck of the literary orator soon won popu- 
lar favor, and the ability he has displayed 
as a ruler has shown that England can still 
safely trust her men of letters with the most 
responsible and difficult positions in the 
government of her vast empire. 

Through Disraeli the profession of litera- 
ture has recently attained another and an 
unprecedented honor by the appointment of 
Lord Lytton as Viceroy of India. Under his 
nom de plume of “Owen Meredith”? Lord Lytton 
has a well established fame as a poet of high 
merit. No fears need be entertained that 
the author of The Wanderer, of Lucille, and 
the Fubles in Song will fail as statesman, for 
he has long been trained in public life, let- 
ters claiming but a part of his well spent 
time. It is worthy of observation that it is 
this industrious application to work which 
so many of the English nobility have had 
which has given to that order so much sta- 
bility and repute. What Carlyle so well 
says of the founders of British peerages as a 
class is equally applicable to that highest 
order of her nobility, her men of letters: 
“They were all royal men, with minds full 
of justice and valor and huinanity, and all 
kinds of qualities that are good for men to 
have who ought to rule over others.”’ 











From the foregoing imperfect review some 
idea may be gained of how numerous, sub- 
stantial have been the rewards bestowed by 
our mother country upon her men of let- 
ters. Their history teaches a lesson which 
our statesmen may study with advantage. 
It may lead them to conclude that there 
ought in a republic to be other reasons for 
political prefermeat than service. 
Now that both political parties are pledged 


party 


to a thorough reform of the civil service of 
the Nation 
whether that reform may not be so planned as 


it is very proper to consider 
to promote the advancement of literature 
and the fine arts in America, by giving to 
men of high intellectual culture a larger 
share of the honors and emoluments which 
it should be the object of a republican gov- 
ernment to always confer upon the most de- 
serving. ALFRED WILLIAMS. 
oes ee. eee 

Hinpnicks is in favor of inflation because 
areturn to specie payments would render 
the payment of the rebel debt impossible. 
The plan of the campaign is evidently for 
Tilden to hoodwink the hard-money Demo- 
erats while his Indiana friend tickles the 
Confederate ear with a paper straw. 

—~s 
To tue Porwrt.—Samuel J. Tilden claims 


credit for exposing Tweed and bringing him 
to punishment. It is a well-known fact that 
Tilden presided at a Democratic convention 
wherein Tweed made a speech in favor of 
reform nearly one year after the New York 
Times exposed his rascality. E. A. Storrs, 
in aspeech at Chicago, hit the nail on the 
head when he said: 

“This Mr. Tilden, the Reformer, after hav- 
ing for years and years come at the beck and 
callof Mr. Tweed, after Tweed had been ex- 
posed by the Republican press and the Re- 
publican party, jumps on to the carriage 
when it is all ready to go, and the streets in 
good order for travel, and takes a ride on it 
at Republican expense. [Loud cheers and 
laughter.] Let us have it out. Tweed was 
tried by a Republican judge, before a Repub- 
lican jury, prosecuted by a Republican at- 
torney general, convicted in the good old 
Republican way, sent to a Democratic jail, 
{laughter, ] in charge of a Democratic jailor, 
and escaped in the old Democratic style. 
[Renewed laughter.] Thus ends that lesson 
of reform,”’ 





| 
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THE CHINESE PLANK. 


The Democrats in their St. Louis platform 
say that ‘‘Reform is needed to correct the 
omissions of a Republican Congress and the 
errors of our treaties and our diplomacy.’’ 

This is intended as asevere reflection on the 
Republican party, and is a crafty bid for 
what may be called the anti-Chinese vote of 
the Pacific Slope. 

How far is the Republican party responsi- 
ble for Chinese emigration ? Let us examine 
the facts. Our treaty with China was not.a 
partisan treaty. 

The original treaty was ratified at Wash- 
ington June 18, 1858, and proclaimed by Bu- 
chanan January 26, 1860. What is known as 
the Burlingame treaty was simply an amend- 
ment, by the addition of eight articles to the 
treaty of 1858. 
to it; it was in no sense a party question. It 
was ratified July 28, 1868, under Andrew 
Johnson, and proclaimed by President Grant 
February 5, 1870. 
that the benefits expected have not been re- 


Both parties were favorable 


If experience has proven 


alized, both parties should equally regret the 
failure, for both parties were instrumental in 
securing it. To charge the errors of treaties 
and diplomacy of Andrew Johnson’s admin- 
istration to the Republican party is, to say 
the least, unfair. If errors have been dis- 
covered it would appear no more than just 
to divide the responsibility and to say that 
both parties were at fault. But the evils 
complained of as growing out of this treaty 
could not have been foreseen. If they had 
been they would have been provided for, and 
members of both parties would have been 
eager to have prevented them. To believe 
otherwise would be to believe that men pre- 
fer to inflict evil than to do good. 

The fact is—and every Democrat familiar 
with the circumstances under which this 
Burlingame treaty was made knows it—we 
all expected that the United States was to be 
largely benefited by the results of this treaty. 
An unlimited market for our manufactured 
goods and for our produce was to be opened 
and the wealth of the Celestial Empire was 
But it is claimed, and 


to pour in upon us. 
the claim is no doubt just, that with the 





many advantages have come unwelcome 
evils. 

What is to be done? Correct them! But 
how? That is the question. The St. Louis 
platform says, turn over the entire Govern- 
ment to Democracy and ‘‘the omissions of 
a Republican Congress and the errors of 
our treaties and diplomacy’’ will be cor- 
rected. 

Is there a thoughtful citizen who honestly 
believes that the errors which experience 
has developed in our treaty with China can- 
not be remedied except by turning over the 
entire administration of affairs into Demo- 
cratic hands ? 

To claim that this transfer of political 
power was the only condition on which im- 
perfect legislation could be corrected by Con- 
gress is to insult the intelligence of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Until the Republican party is found in- 
dorsing the evils which have grown out of 
Chinese emigration and enacting laws to 
perpetuate those evils against the will of the 
people whom they affect, it must be regarded, 
by all fair-minded men, as simple demagogism 
to claim that it is responsible for faults that 
could not have been foreseen, but which it 
stands ready to correct as soon as their true 
character and scope can be ascertained. 
Therefore, if ‘‘ reform is necessary to correct 
the omissions of a Republican Congress,’’ a 
Republican Congress can inaugurate it, and 
will at the earliest practicable moment. The 
party to which the world is indebted for the 
existence of this Union has enough of the 
old spirit left to protect the nation from any 
evils which investigation may show grow 
out of heathen emigration. 
—>>o——— 


SHouLpER to Suoutper.—The Confederate 
power outside of the Union has been effect- 
ually broken. When its influence inside 
of the Union is destroyed then we may talk 
about the mission of the Republican party 
being ended. Until that good time arrives 
Union men everywhere must stand shoulder 
to shoulder as if an army of graybacks stood 
facing them on the field of battle. 
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SCANDAL IN THE EARLIER DAYS OF THE REPUBLIC. 


©“ 

The Belknap case calls to mind another 
occasion of charges made against the most 
distinguished of our early Secretaries of War, 
which, at the time, caused as much commo- 
tion as the late proceedings’ before the United 
States Senate. It was in 1825, and the cir- 
cumstances were in many respects similar to 
the present case. There was ‘‘a man and a 
brother’’-in-law, or two, a high army officer, 
a chief clerk, the Secretary of War, and an 
unknown individual, implicated or concerned 
in the matter, and the scandal came out of a 
private feud, same as the Belknap scandal. 

Briefly the circumstances were these: One 
Elijah Mix obtained a contract from the War 
Department for furnishing materials to com- 
plete the fortifications at the Rip Raps, near 
Norfolk, Va. Desiring to head off this con- 
tract, one Saterlee Clark, who had quarreled 
with Mix, went to the Secretary of War, 
James Barbour, and represented that Mix 
had traduced John C. Calhoun, former Secre- 
tary of War, in a letter to himself, wherein 
he accused him of having shared in the 
profits of a previous contract on the saine 
works. He showed the letter to Barbour, 
and before Barbour had read it through, he 
denounced the writer as a slanderer, and 
said he would have nothing to do with the 
rascal, for he might accuse him with going 
‘‘snacks,’’ and he considered him civiler mor- 
tuus. Clark also showed the letter ‘or spoke 
of it to some newspaper man, who got sight 
of it, and furnished a copy to an enterprising 
editor in Alexandria, who published it, as 
New York editors now do like tit-bits of in- 
sinuation. As soon as the letter appeared— 
the Alexandria papers were read in Washing- 
ton in those days—John C. Calhoun, Vice 
President, vacated the chair of the Senate, 
demanded an investigation by the House of 
Representatives, and refused to preside until 
the charge was disposed of. On motion of 
Mr. Benton the Senate at once adjourned, 
and the House appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate, who developed the following facts, 
substantially: 

That Mix had a contract for furnishing 
stone at the Rip Raps while Calhoun was 
Secretary of War, which amounted to about 
half a million of dollars, on which his profits 

llr 





were about $100,000; that the contract was 
given without advertising for bids, though 
other parties made proposals, and Mix made 
the lowest of any; that his bid was deemed 
by the engineers an advantageous one,though 
it appeared that a brother-in-law of the chief 
engineer, Swift, was one of the parties in the 
contract, a circumstance that was not proved 
to have aided the judgment of the corps in 
coming to the opinion given, but which, in 
these later days, has a certain significance 
and bearing on questions of the kind; thai 
Mix was brother-in-law of Vandeventer, the 
chief clerk of the War Department, and who 
shared in the profits, as Mix stated, to the 
amount of $19,500, one moiety of which, as 
he understood, was for the benefit of Mr. 
Calhoun. 

The latter part of this statement was de- 
nied by Vandeventer, who testified that he 
became surety for Mix on the contract, and 
Sought a portion of it to secure himself after 
it was made, with the knowledge of Mr. Cal- 
houn, who told him it was perfectly legal, 
but might subject him to suspicion. Before 
the work was completed Vandeventer sold 
out his interest to other parties, and the con- 
tract had ceased to be talked about in 1822, 
when 

The 
committee exonerated Mr. Calhoun, and the 
matter was dropped. 

In reading the questions and answers as 


and remained quiescent until 1825 
Clark commenced his demonstrations. 


reported by the committee it is apparent that 
there was no disposition to press the case 
against the Vice President, who was then 
one of our great statesmen. The most nat- 
ural questions were not put to witnesses, and 
Vandeventer’s version of the affair was ac- 
cepted without his being badgered with cross- 
questions. His story that he took an interest 
in the contract to protect himself for being 
on the bond of Mix was thin to transparency. 
Obviously, if the contract was a profitable 
one, Mix would be able to execute it, and 
there could be no risk of his calling upon 
his bondsmen. If the contract was a losing 
one Vandeventer could not save his liability 
by becoming a partner, as then he would 
share the loss even beyond the amount of his 
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bond, which was only about $5,000. How 
he could get $19,500 out of a non-paying con- 
tract did not appear. In fact, it was a pay- 
ing contract, but the curiosity of the com- 
mittee did not lead them into this phase of 
the subject, nor did the committee compel 
him to show his books or explain what be- 
came of the balance of the $19,500. 

The feeling on the subject was probably 
well stated by Mr. Niles in his ‘‘Register.”’ 
He said: ‘*Most of the chief officers of the 
Government might daily find in some of the 
mud newspapers matters of quite as serious a 
character against them as that which has 
caused the long and laborious investigation.’’ 

“With what crime was Mr. Jefferson when 
President unaccused; and was not President 
Madison charged with offenses most abomin- 
able ? 





| terms not complimentary. The author of this 
report was ex-Governor Thomas Metcalfe, of 
Kentucky, and at thetime still a member of 
the House, who immediately took fire at the 
language of McDuffie, and jointly with an- 
other member of the committee issued an ex- 
planatory letter in chivalric language as de- 
manded by the exigency. 

As the letter of Matcalfe might be con- 
strued to charge McDuffie with intentional 
misrepresentation, McDuffie wrote a note to 
Metcalfe, asking if such was his intention. 
Mr. Metcalfe upon receipt of this wrote back 
to know if it was the design of McDuffie to 
insult him; for if it was, he would not answer, 
and if not he would. At this point James 
Hamilton, Jr., as the friend of McDuffie, as- 
sumes the conduct of the affair, and sends a - 
note to Metcalfe, saying that his principal 





Is not the Secretary of State almost | cannot continue the correspondence, but in- 


. le . . . . 
every day assailed more severely than was | forms him that only in a single contingency 


Mr. Calhoun by Mix? 
the Navy and twenty other of the prominent 
officers of the Governmen® escaped accusa- 
tions for numerous species of crimes?”’ ‘‘Shall 
each of these appeal to the House of Repre- 
sentatives or appeal to the people, waste the 
public time and agitate the public feeling, 
and create ill-blood and enmity among per- 
sons who ought to be friends, because of the 
miserabl dirt thrown at them?’’ In addition 
to this was much more; and General Hamil- 
ton, of South Carolina, was extravagant 
enough to declare that ‘‘Major Vandeventer 
is a public officer in whose character the 
public has an interest, and the characters of 
our public officers are worthy of our con. 
servation.’’ ‘‘In these evil times the reputa- 
tion of the purest and best men among us is 
not safe!’’ It must be confessed that in this 
respect fifty years has not brought much im- 
It is certain that no money was 


, 


provement. 
traced to the hands of Mr. Calhoun, but he 
did not forbid his chief clerk to join in the 
contract, and pronounced his participation 
in it legal. 

A duel came near being enacted in con- 
sequence of this investigation, but was pre- 
vented by the parties failing to agree upon 


the weapons. Mr McDuffie, of South Caro- 


lina, took the part of Calhoun in the investi- 
gation, and in some remarks made an allu- 
sion to the report of a previous committee in 


Has the Secretary of | did he intend to insult him, and that was in 


case Metcalfe intended to charge him with 
intentional misrepresentation. Mr. Buckner, 
as friend of Governor Metcalfe, replies that 
this will not answer to avert the disagreeable 
issue, and then McDuffie writes a short note 
to his antagonist, requesting the ‘‘favor of 
an interview, prepared to adjust existing 
difference in the mode customary among 
gentlemen.’”’? The proposed favor Governor 
Metcalfe accords, and names Judge Clarke 
as the friend who will arrange terms, time, 
and place. Judge Clarke arranges that the 
weapons shall be rifles; distance, ninety feet; 
buts to the ground; word to be fire—one, 
two, three, four, five, six—stop! the count 
not to be more rapid than ordinary conversa- 
tion; the parties to receive each other’s fire 
standing erect; time and place blank. The 
next day Mr. Hamilton, on his own responsi- 
bility declined the favor to meet in the pro- 
posed manner, on the ground that the rifle 
was a weapon which Mr. McDuffie was not 
well acquainted with, and he preferred to 
make its acquaintance under circumstances 
better calculated for a continued enjoyment 
of any advantages which might accrue there- 
by than would be afforded under the possible 
contingencies in prospect. Mr. Hamilton 
also intimated that the pistol was the instru- 
ment which the customs of genteel society 
had made appropriate for the settlement of 





controversies of a delicate nature, and left it 
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to be inferred that his principal would sooner 
allow the ragged edge of the unjust imputa- 
tion on his honor rankle upon his delicate 
sensibilities than permit his candle to be 
snuffed out by a weapon which gentlemen 
had branded as vulgar. Judge Clarke re- 
sponded to this by claiming that as the chal- 
lenged party his client by usage was entitled 
to a choice of weapons, and the other party 
had no right to make a limitation; that Met- 
calfe knew as little of the pistol as McDuffie 
did of the rifle, and he suggested a compro- 
mise on broad swords, in order to show his 
great sincerity to have the trouble adjusted 
to the satisfaction of the aggrieved statesman 
from South Carolina. Mr. Hamilton, not to 
be outdone in a display of courage and gen- 
erosity, improves the occasion now to ex- 
plain that if Clarke will only say ‘‘pistols’’ 


{that he on his honor shall go to the field 
without practicing even to a single shot. 
Thereupon Clarke returns for an answer, 
“‘rifles.”? Only take rifles and he may have 
a rest or prop, and bang away with perfect 

}aim and deliberation. The savage nature of 

| this proposition did not meet the approval of 

| the considerate Hamilton, who imagined the 
| “rest’? might prove the final rest of the val- 
jiant McDuffie, who preferred to live to fight 
|another day; so he wrote Judge Clarke that 
| as it was apparent Governor Metcalfe would 

/not render satisfaction in any of the modes 

ihe had named, the correspondence must 

| be unavailing, and so ended the famous 
| duel—nobody wounded save in the item of 
| honor. 

Whenthe committee reported that no money 

{had been found sticking to the palms of Cal- 


it may be one or two, one pace or twenty, to} houn, he resumed the Vice President’s chair. 
fire at any time, be it one second or twenty | Metcalfe and McDuffie made up their minds 
minutes, and ina mode never practiced by | to be satisfied to go without satisfaction, and 
his friend in the whole course of his life, and in a short time the affair passed into oblivion. 





DEMOCRATIC INCONSISTENCY. 


During a recent debate on Louisiana, in 
the Senate of the United States, Mr. Sauls- 
bury, of Delaware, is reported to have said: 

‘The Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton) 


predicts that there will be further outrages | 


during the coming Presidential campaign. 
That Senator scents blood from afar; he is 
always ready to imagine and sugpect that 
something will be wrong on the part of the 
Democrats in the Southern States. Sir, I 
have seen nothing, I have heard nothing, 
that justifies the least suspicion on the part 
of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton) 


that the Democrats of the Southern States | 


are to rise in hostility and murder and shed 
the blood of the colored people among them. 
What proof is there that so grave a suspicion 
should be uttered in the Senate of the United 
States? 


broad land that have exhibited for the last | 
three or four years a greater reverence for | 


law—a stricter observance of the require- 
mems of law. There is no people on the 
face of the earth that have been more humil- 
iated, and in their humiliation—I had like 
to have said in the degradation that has been 
fastened upon them—they have been care- 
fully observant of the requirements of law 
lest they might provoke a spirit of hostility 
in the Northern mind.”’ 


If this was the language of an imbecile, or 


Why, sir, there is no people in this | 


if the speech was the maiden effort of some 
| unsophisticated youth, who, being unaccus- 
| tomed to public speaking, yet expected to 
| occupy a certain space of time, uttered any 
thought that came uppermost that was right 
| or wrong, germane or not germane, true or 
| false, the effort might be forgiven by the 
| people, on the ground that the orator was to 
| be pitied, while the State he represented 
| looked piteously for commiseration, and re- 
| ceived it when bathed in tears, But the 
| orator was no such callow youth, no such 
| imbecile. He was an old stager in politics, 
| well acquainted with the hopes and fears, 
the turmoil and treachery of the Democratic 
party to which he belongs; and, like every 
| genuine Democrat, was quite willing to give 
| the lie to facts as notorious as his party’s 
| sympathy with the rebellion, and maintain 
the falsehood for his party’s sake as if he 
believed it. 

Senator Saulsbury is an accomplished Dem- 
ocrat, and is well acquainted with the mur- 
derous determination of the rebel Southern 
Democracy to intimidate Republicans and 
prevent their voting. The session of the 
' Confederate Hause of Representatives opened 
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the eyes of the people to rebel Southern Dem- 
ocratic character and to the peculiar ten- 
dency of the levislation of the Confederate 
majority. The Southern Democratic Repre- 
sentatives vary in intelligence from some de- 
gree of cultured maturity to men of the raw- 
est, crudest, and most offensive notions. But 
they all agree on the sanctity of slavery, the 
beauty of the rebellion, and the wickedness 
of the Republican party in saving the Union 
in spite of their interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. According to such pundits as Mr. 
Saulsbury the Constitution as it was was a 
noble instrument that protected human bond- 
age from the profane touch of Republican 
freemen; and, exhausting its strength in 
protecting slavery, it was a rope of sand 
when the Republic was in danger. It had 
in its provisions none which contemplated 
rebellion, because our fathers never dreamed 
that an American citizen could ever sink so 
deep in infamy as to become a rebel and 
plunge a dagger in the heart of his country. 
But the Democratic South furnished an end- 
less supply of rebels, well trained in treason, 
and ready to spill the blood of freemen who 
denounced their purpose and resisted their 
aggression. Having set the law at defiance 
during the war, and saddled upon the people 
an enormous cebt, it needed some one to 
come forward boldly and tell us, when mur- 
der has been rife in the Democratic States of 
the South ever since the Southern cause was 
lost, that Democratic Southerners are law- 
abiding and reverence the law, and that at 
present there is even a greater reverence for 
Jaw and a stricter observance of its require- 
ments than for years before. The announce- 
ment that a Southern Democrat revered the 
law in localities with a Republican majority 
took the people by surprise. They looked 
at the author of the statement for its con 

firmation. He had none to give them 
beyond his word for it, while the steady in- 
crease of murders in the first degree, in the 
communities where the law was said to be 
reverenced, changed their surprise into 
alarm. Rebel assassinations eleven years 
after the war, aS a means to restore the 
Democratic party to power, the murderers 
being members thereof, is not acceptable 
evidence of reverence for law and a love of 








peace and order. It is, however, the best 
that can be produced in support of Senator 
Saulsbury’s allegations, and, moreover, it 
has the additional recommendation of being 
true, which can hardly be said of the allega- 
tion of the Senator. 

An exchange from New Orleans reports as 
follows in the case of Democratic Southern 
gentlemen who are said to obey the law and 
to love their neighbors as themselves, 
although the title is a little contradictory : 

MORE MURDER. 

The lawless people of the Feliciana and 
Baton Rouge parishes have not yet ceased 
their outrages, though the dispatches re- 
ceived omit the customary conclusion to the 
killing of negroes of ‘‘All is now quiet.”’ 

Monday or Tuesday night W. Y. Payne, a 
colored man, of East Baton Rouge, was taken 
from his home, at Holt’s place, at night, from 
his bed, and was afterward found hung to a 
tree, two miles above that place, on the 
plank road near White’s bayou. He had 
committed no offense; all had been quiet; 
but he was the secretary of the Third Ward 
Republican Club of that parish. He was 
therefore ‘‘bulldozled,’? which is of late the 
local name of the actions of the ‘‘Regula- 
tors.”? Besides this many other negroes 
have within a few days been taken from 
their homes and brutally whipped and 
beaten, a milder means of correction some- 
times adopted by the bulldozers. These 
outrages were especially aggravating because 
though the majority were of course white, 
all faces were blacked, and it was more than 
suspected that some negroes were of the 
party. 

Saturday there was a mass meeting, a 
pienic or barbacue, at Port Hickey, and these 
matters were discussed among those present. 
One colored man was imprudent enough to 
boast that he had taken part in the whip- 
pings, and this caused some indignation. 
With the examples of the white citizens 
fresh in their minds, the negroes were foolish 
enough to think they could punish one of 
their own race in the same manner they bad 
been treated. Some of them found him and 
beat him severely. They did not kill him, 

If this negro had been a Republican noth- 
ing would have been done more than to 
chronicle the fact as ‘‘another negro row.” 
But he had said he was a Democrat; had 
said he was a “‘bulldozer,’’? and this was 
probably true. His white friends imme- 
diatly arrested all the innocent negroes they 
could lay their hands on, Failing to fix any 
act of violence on any of them, they armed 
themselves, as usual, with the extra artil- 
lery of a warrant, and went hunting for 
more. 
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The negroes were collected together. The 
whites demanded the surrender of those 
named in the warrant. Past experience of 
the amount of protection such documents 
afford unfortunate uegroes, who imagine it 
puts them in the custody of the law, made 
them refuse. They had no desire to see 
their friends ‘trescued’’ by a greater force 
than the ostensibly legal “posse, and strung 
up or filled with lead. 

Firing then commenced, and a singular 
circumstance varied the monotony of simi- 
lar previous conflicts. Several whites were 
wounded and the report says no colored man 
was. By some it is stated the negroes were 
ten to one and hadacannon. Allagree that 
the horse was shot, and the whites stamped- 
ed and sent to Baton Rouge and Bayou Sara 


terday afternoon at the State House was the 
following dispatch from Sheriff Foreman, of 
East Baton Rouge: 

‘‘Rumors of serious trouble at Port Hud- 
son. I am just starting up with a posse to 
ascertain what the trouble is.’’ 

By later but more vague reports it seems 
that not only he, with a posse, but the sheriff 
of East Feliciana with a posse and reinforce- 
ments of various independent posses, together 
with all the posses that had previously as- 
sembled, marched on the negroes, on the 
favorite day for such work—the Christian 
Sabbath. The accounts all agree again that 
the negroes fled to the swamp and the whites 
were in full pursuit, thus ending the affair 








in the orthodox manner Some were cap- 
tured, and, it is said were not harmed, but 


for reinforcements to—using the word of the | the best evidence of that will be their future 


commander of a detachment of sixty men, 


that came down on the Katie—‘‘complete the | on it. 


business in hand.”’ 
The only official informatiou on hand yes- 


existence. One circumstance casts doubt 
A negro was taken from a_ boat 
and hanged. Who he was no. one 
knows. 





THE VIRTUOUS DEMOCRACY. 


Ever since the day that Mr. Tilden pointed 
to.his heart as the sole abode of reform, and 
proudly announced himself as the great Re- 
furmer, the Democratic party, in spite of its 
foul record, seems to regard that gentleman 
as the embodiment of political virtue, and 
to hug the delusion with all the simplicity of 
a child on receipt of its first doll; the more 
so, as no tears chased each other down its 
senseless cheek, while a prodigious wail was 
made to issue from its body. 
the Democratic party have found out that 
the people have a just dislike to wrong-doing 
in politics as well as morals ; they therefore 
see that the country must be propitiated. 
This discovery has turned the rank and file 
of that party into a mutual admiration so- 
ciety ; and the supreme effort of the hour is 
to enable the Democracy to stand before the 


public gaze as pure and virtuous, noble and | 


patriotic, and worthy of recognition and 
support. Of what the average Democratic 
brain may consist we need not go far to find ; 
but when we seek for evidence showing 
that the Democratic party is the ‘ white- 
soulel party’’-—the party of political purity — 


this is just where the laugh comes in, a | 


laugh, too, in which the whole Democracy 
join, because they cannot help it. ‘‘ To be 
or not to be? that is the question.’’ To seem 
to be is not the answer. A cart-load of ad- 


The leaders of | 


|miration dumped by one Democrat on an- 


other neither blocks the way nor creates 
surprise. But it does attract attention when 
the white-souled John Morrissey, on behalf 
of his immaculate party, tenderly takes the 
name of Tilden on his lips and introduces 
him as the Reformer of the age to the White 
League Regulators of the South fresh from 
the hanging of obnoxious negroes, and claims 
their love and sympathy on the ground that 
the White League Regulators who commit 
murder are Democrats with white souls, and 
should, therefore, without hesitation vote 
and labor, in their own peculiar way, for 
Tilden, the white-souled Democrat and Re- 
former, who is to reform the country by re- 
storing the old ascendency of the South in 
'pational affairs and much that the war was 
thought to have destroyed, 

Other evidence of a similar character is at 
hand that the Democratic party is a white- 
souled party, and it must not be overlooked. 
A white-souled Democrat once had ‘‘influ- 
ence’’ for sale, and sold it to parties who 
professed to extract mildew from soldiers’ 
clothes and make them repel rain when sol- 
diers were exposed to it. The ‘‘ influence’’ 
which this perfect specimen of a Democrat 
| sold was to be expended in the War Depart- 
|ment; but, after receiving some $23,000 for 

his labors and nothing more was to be got, 


. 
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his Democratic white soul was stirred, and! signs, and naturally opposed him strenuous- 
he remarks that ‘‘a Cabinet officer is being | ly. Both were Democrats. Mr. Tilden went to 
impeached,’’ unfortunately the head of the; Albany and worked against Tweed’s charter, 





Department in which he labored and was so 
well paid. This is proof positive of Demo- | 


cratic purity ! 
But this claimant to Democratic purity | 


wishes to be considered as having scaled 5 


height of political morals hitherto unattained 


by a Democrat of his notoriety. Alas, he is | 


é é Em | 
like the untutored mathematician who was | 


always discovering short methods for the 
solution of problems, but when those methods | 
were submitted to mathematical scholars 
they were found to have been long known and 
employed. There are the teachings of his- 
tory, and the occasions when history repeats 
itself. Alas, why did this claimant to Dem- 
ocratic purity forget both? He says the 
National Convention of the Republican party 
met at Cincinnati and asked the confidence 





and support cf the people. It nominated 
Messrs. Hayes and Wheeler, and not Mr. 
Blaine, who was the most prominent candi- 
date. Mr. Hayes’ first act after nomination | 
was to address. a flattering letter to Mr. | 
Blaine, which cannot be reconciled with the 
idea that Mr. Tilden’s rival has that anti- 
pathy for jobs and jobbers that must be the 





sine qua non to success or the deserving of 
success. So, for an actof courtesy in the 
shape of a letter from the nominee of the 
Republican party for the Presidency to a 
defeated candidate and a personal friend, 
Mr. Hayes is prenounced as inferior to Mr. 
Tilden, the nominee of the white-souled 
Democratic party, and to be less deserving of 
success! Let us make a comparison, and, if 
Mr. Tilden can stand it, his defeat is certain, 

There are events in the lives of men which 
have great influence on their future career. 
Mr. Tilden was a Democrat and a friend and 
associate of Mr. William M, Tweed, At that 
time it will not be claimed that Mr. Tilden 
was the white-souled reformer that he is 
now. It has even been charged that some- 
how Mr. Tilden connived at Tweed’s crimes. 
It is historically true, however, that before 
Mr. Tilden took the final proceedings against 
Tweed his action towards the New York 
Ring thieves was cited as an illustration of 
his intense and unswerving partisanship. 





Mr. Tilden knew Tweed’s character and de- 


as any Democrat might. But when the 
charter was passed and Tweed had secured 
his hold on the city of New York, Mr. Tilden, 
who knew him well, who knew more than 
most men that he was not a party opponent 
with whom a man might honorably differ, 
but a public enemy whom it was the duty of 
good men of all parties to overthrow at any 
cost to their party—Mr. Tilden, who of all 
men was not deceived by the sophistry that 
Tweed, having laid his hand upon the city 
treasury, was now about to purge and live 
cleanly, Went To RocHESTER, OPENED TWEED’S 
CONVENTION, DENOUNCED THE REPUBLICAN PAR- 
TY THAT TWEED OPPOSED, AND DID ALL THAT 
HIS PRESENCE AND SPEECH COULD DO TO AD- 
VANCE TWEED’S FURTHER DESIGNS, WHICH 
GREATLY DEPENDED UPON THE SUCCESS CF THE 
RocuHFSTER NOMINATIONS. WHATEVER MIGHT 
HAVE BEEN MR. TILBEN’S HOSTILITY TO TWEED, 
AND OF THAT THERE WAS NO DOUBT, IT IS PLAIN 
THAT HE THOUGHT HIS PUBLIC EXPOSURE AND 
PUNISHMENT OF LESS CONSEQUENCE THAN THE 
SUCCESS OF THE PARTY WuHIcH TWEED CoN- 
TROLLED, AND FROM THE CONTROL OF WHICH 
Mr. TILDEN HOPED TO OUST HIM. 

This was the opinion of Mr. Curtis, who 
was not likely to be deceived in the charac- 
ter of Mr. Tilden. Where, then, does Mr. 
Tilden gain the title to reformer which Re- 
publicans are asked to accept because Demo- 
crats have been tutored to say he is? But, 
granting that he is a Democratic reformer 
because he abuses the Republican party and 
all that it has done in saving the Union; 
paying off the expenses of the war of the 
rebellion; reconstructing the South until 
the disloyal Democracy stepped in and re- 
vived the old spirit of the Slave Power beaten 
in the field ; providing the best paper money 
the nation ever had, and preparing the way 
to resume specie payments—what shall be 
said of Mr. Tilden, the reformer, the chief 
of the white-souled Democratic party, who 
played figure-head to Tweed until the people 
deposed him for his robberies? And what 
an immeasurable distance there is between 
him and Governor Hayes, of whom the worst 
his enemies can say is, that he wrote a letter 
to Mr. Blaine after Hayes’ own nomination! 
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GOVERNOR TILDEN’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


All the candidates having published their | lowed by a crash of business. And finally 
letters of acceptance the Presidential can-| the present shrinkage in business has left 
vass may be considered fairly open. On the |} an abundant margin of currency, which is 
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two questions of civil service reform and re- | only stagnaut from a general want of confi- 


| 
sumption of specie payments the Democratic 


candidates follow the lead of the Republican, | 
but with variations and reservations which | 
give an air of insincerity to their professions; | 
while on the vital issues of securing the re- 
sults of the war and maintaining universal 
public instruction against open and secret 
enemies both North and South the Republi- 
can candidates stand virtually alone. When 
the American people come to understand the 
two programmes there can be little doubt of 


| 
| 
| 


the result, especially since there is reason to 
believe that a victory next November over the 
old Confederates, with their Democratic tools 
and Independent dupes, would set the crown- 
ing seal upon the anti-slavery reformation. 
With the defeat of the last form of organized 
reaction the Conservative party would nat- 
urally accept the inevitable and rally upon 
new ground. 

With regard to the resumption of specie 
payments Governor Tilden favors the com- 
mittee and the public with an astute but 
tedious lecture, calculated to convey the im- 
pression that under his administration noth- 
ing would be easier than to resume without 
inconvenience to anybody, while it would 
be a great hardship to require him to do it 
within a reasonable time. As to the ease of 
resumption, the financial history of the Gov- 
ernment for the last sixteen years teaches a 
different lesson. This history is not, how- 
ever, without its practical value in showing 
how not to resume, and thereby bringing us 
nearer to the true solution than the most in- } 
genious theories that do not rest upon ex- 
perience. 

The first quadrennial period of Republican 
rule was necessarily one of inflation. In the 
next period contraction was tried, until the 
resulting stringency compelled Congress to 
interfere and forbid it. The next plan was 
to treat the existing currency as a constant 
quantity and stimulate business to grow up 





toit. This also resulted in stringency, fol- 


dence. We have learned, therefore, that the 
country will not submit to the inconvenience 
caused by direct contraction and destruction 
of the greenbacks. We have also learned 
that to stimulate business against a hard 
and fast limitation of currency leads to a 
crash, inasmuch as enterprises begun on the 
basis of cheap money will naturally fail 
before the currency reaches its golden 
standard. 

Still, keeping close to facts, it cannot be 
amiss to study the course which led to the 
depreciation of the greenback, if we would 
learn how to reverse the process. The green- 
back was originally convertible into gold- 
bearing bonds. The restoration of this qual- 
ity would be virtual resumption. It is idle 
to flatter ourselves, however, that resumption 
by this or any other method can be effected 
without disturbance, and it is certainly the 
part of a provident government to give early 
warning of its intention in order that the 
business interests of the country may take 
every precaution that practical wisdom can 
suggest. The readiness of the Democratic 
candidates to withdraw the notice already 
given shows the insincerity of their profes- 
sions and their eagerness to conciliate the 
enemies of resumption, 

With regard to the condition of the South 
Governor Tilden professes to accept the re- 
cent constitutional amendments as a final 
settlement, but he is very bitter against the 
Government for its efforts to carry the amend- 
ments into actual effect. He is in favor of 
the law, but against its enforcement. Having 
contended in vain both individually and 
through his party against these noble amend- 
ments and all that led to them, he now con- 
sents to their remaining in the letter of the 
Constitution, provided the old privileged 
classes be al.owed, in point of fact, to govern 
the Southern States in their own way. This 
is eminently characteristic of a man who has 
accumulated a magnificent fortune by living 
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within the Revised Statutes and taking his 
chances. 

Referring to the civil service, he veils his 
thought in spurious words, but it amounts 
to this: first, to appoint good Democrats; 
secondly, toremove bad Republicans; thirdly, 
to abolish some of the offices so vacated; and 
fourthly, to intrench his friends against 
future attempts to remove them. This last 
proposal is calculated to please not only 
good Democrats, but a certain circle of 
literary men who admire the British civil 
service and would like to see a similar sys- 
tem here. The British civil service is sup- 
plied by competition from the upper middle 
class, and offers a permaneut career. Itis a 
natural outgrowth of modern British life. 
Beginning in India with the ‘competition 
wallah,’’ it has spread to the United King- 
dom, presenting one of the numerous points 
in which the conquest of India has transe 
formed the conquering power. 

The victories of Clive and the declaration 
of American Independence mark the definite 
divergence of the two great branches of the 
English race. The most characteristic fea- 
ture of the modern British government is a 
parliament, representing the well-to-do 
classes, and possessing almost unlimited 
power; while the most characteristic feature 
of the American Government is a President 
representing the nation, and _ possessing 
such power as the nation has prescribed in 
writing. Public sentiment prevents this 
national chief from serving more than eight 
years; he can also be changed at the end of 
four, or removed at any time by impeach- 
ment for cause. He is responsible for the 
executive government of the country while 
he holds his majestic office, after which he 
returns to the body of the nation from which 
he came. All this implies a civil service 
which also represents the nation. Neither 
rank nor rate, neither caste nor class, 
should have anything to do with it; nor 
should there be any artificial restrictions to 
prevent a free circulation of the national life 
and energy through every branch of it. 
Such permanency as would naturally result 
from familiarity with duty and efficient dis- 
charge of it is the only permanency desira- 
ble, and this cannot be secured by inflexible 





ruies or ingenious legislative contrivances. 

A certain amount of change with the 
change of President, and even astill greater 
amount with the change of party, so far 
from being a subject of censure, is a sign of 
vitality and public spirit. In Great Britain 
a young man enters the public service as a 
trade; here he takes office as he serves on a 
jury. It is his share of public duty; a tem- 
porary incident in the regular business of 
life. This is a finer principle, which more 
than makes up for the sluggish precision of 
a permanent service. 

Su also the influence of Senators and mem- 
bers of Congress has its legitimate side. 
They are the natural advisers of the Presi- 
dent as to nominations in the regions with 
which they are acquainted, and this not only 
with regard to officers whose duties are local, 
but also with regard to those whose duties 
are general, inasmuch as such officers should 
be drawn, not from the vicinity of the capital 
alone, but from the nation at large. Selling 
patronage for political support is certainly a 
gross abuse; but the way tocure it is not by 
importing a foreign system which treats of- 
fice as property, but by cultivating and ho!d- 
ing in public esteem that peculiarly Amer- 
ivan spirit which leads the citizen to look 
upon office as a temporary trust, and find his 
best reward in getting it with honor. No 
One can read the earnest and manly letter of 
Governor Hayes without feeling how fully 
he is animated with this high American 
spirit, and how deeply he feels the responsi- 
bility of choosing wisely and well the officers 
who are to assist him in the executive gov- 
ernment of the country. 

The recent commotion about the civil ser- 
vice is, in great part, an echo from the South. 
When Northern settlers in that region— 
many of whom had served in the National 
army—looked to the troops to protect their 
lives and those of the newly-enfranchised 
citizens against the murderous Ku-klux, 
there was a cry of military despotism. So 
now, when native-born Union men are ostra- 
vised and excluded from any share in the 
administration of local affairs, they naturally 
look for aid and comfort to the civil repre- 
sentatives of the National Government, and 
the Confederates loudly denounce a civil ser- 
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vice which gives its sympathy to the objects 
of their hatred. The ‘‘ Independent’ press 
of the North repeats the charge of partisan 
interference, while it has little but apology 
for the revolutiouary movements of the 
White League. 

In the matter of the common schools, no 
party which appeals to the nation at large 
would venture upon open opposition; but 
the attitude of the Democratic party is well 
illustrated by the proposal of a protectory 
amendment to the Constitution, coupled 
with a denial of the right to enforce it by 
legislation. The most insidious mode, how- 
ever, of attacking the public schools, espe- 
cially in the South, is by demanding an in 
discriminate reduction of public expenses. 
That this is to be the principal cry of the 
Democratic party in the present canvass is 
sufficiently indicated by the course of the 
House of Representatives; and Governor 
Tilden is very emphatic upon the same 
subject. 

In his use of the word ‘‘ consumption,’’ he 
is unusually slippery. Writing in a time 
of business discouragement, he compares 
the production of the country with the con- 
sumption of the Government in such a way 
as to confuse the mind of a plain reader, and 
cause him to forget the difference between 
consumption which is ultimately productive 
and that which is merely wasteful. The 
fire of a locomotive is one thing, and the 
burning of a coal-yard is another. The out- 
lay in constructing a railroad is one thing, 
and the plunder of it is another. The legit- 
imate expenses of honest and wise Govern- 
ment are eminently productive, while the 
waste and peculation of Mr. Tilden’s old 
New York were barren and 
years’ 


comrades in 
criminal. Above all, our sixteen 
struggle against Mr. Tilden’s friends, both 
North and South, to preserve union among 
the people of the United States, to establish 
and enforce justice, to maintain domestic 
tranquillity, todefend our common country, 
to legislate for the general welfare, and to 
secure the blessings of liberty to all our 
countrymen, has not only purchased results 
in themselves above all price, but has pre- 
pared the way for unlimited material pros- 
perity. On the other hand, it is not only 





the enemy in the field, but the party of ob- 
struction within our lines that is largely 
accountable for the prodigious cost of the 
contest. 

When Governor Tilden would represent 
the Government of the United States aga 
devouring monster which by its profligate 
consumption has brought the country to 
want he betrays his old lack of sympathy 
with the national heart, and his lack of ap- 
preciation of the lofty objects for which the 
Government is still striving. Besides the 
requisite expenditure to overcome the re- 
sistance encountered, the circumstances of 
the struggle have rendered it impossible to 
avoid a certain amount of incidental waste 
and peculation. The want of preparation and 
the enormous dimensions of the war, the lack 
of qualifications in those who were neces- 
sarily called upon to build up free States in 
the conquered territory, and the great diffi- 
culty of this task in face of Ku-klux con- 
spiracy and White League revolution, have 
unfortunately involved a certain amount of 
wastefulconsumption. But as the greatstrug- 
gle draws to a close the country is called 
upon to decide which party can best be 
trusted to eliminate the waste and muintain 
the useful results. Is it the party to which 
these results have been all in all, or the 
party which has rendered them so costly ? 
Is it the party that would have these results 
freed from the shadow of imperfection that 
attends all human enterprises, or the party 
that seeks to confound the great and perma- 
nent good with the incidental and transient 
evil ? 

In the local government of the South the 
latest and perhaps the most important ele- 
ment of expense belonging to the new order 
of things is that for common schools. It is 
difficult to persuade those Southerners who 
haitually regret the old class government, 
with its limited functions and consequent 
limited cost, that it is not wasteful consump- 
tion on the part of the State to maintain for- 
ever a system of common schools with equal 
advantages to all, without distinction of race, 
color, or previous condition. The elimina- 
tion of incidental waste and the maintenance 
of the new governments in all the broad and 
far-sighted beneficence of modern Free States 
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is not what they want; it is to reduce gov- 
ernment to its lowest terms, to degrade it 
down to acheap police, which would keep 
the working classes in their place and give 
their betters all the advantages of life. What 
we see in Texas with regard to the common 
schools we might expect to see throughout 
the South under the administration of Mr. 
Tilden. 

In reviewing the progress of the anti- 
slavery reformation the successive stages 
are plainly seen. The first election of Mr. 
Lincoln decided that slavery should not be 
extended to the Territories ; the second, 
that it should be abolished in the States. 
The first election of General Grant decided 
that the freedmen should vote, and the sec- 
ond, that the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion should be enforced, in which enforce- 
ment was bound up the fate of the common 





schools. .These steps have had a logical 
sequence, and together they mark the cor- 
ner-stone of a new order of society in the 
South, or, in other words, the extension of 
American ideas to every part of the country, 
and the preparation of a homogeneous na- 
tion. The nomination of Mr. Tilden is sim- 
ply the latest and probably the last form of 
serious reaction. Thereis no more genuine- 
ness inthe present nomination than there 
was in Mr. Greeley’s. The White League 
went to St. Louis without their shot-guns, 
and bid for Northern votes by raising the 
standard of ‘‘Reform.’? Greeley and re- 
conciliation, Tilden and reform, are mere 
plausible pretenses by which the old Con- 
federate element have schemed to recover 
their former control of the National Gov- 
ernment. The mask is too thin, and the 
memory of the American people is too good. 
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| war to place such a system in successful 








In presenting the brief and condensed 
summary of the free school systems estab- operation. Her people sustained but com- 
lished inthe Southern States designed in | paratively small loss by military operations ; 
this article much necessarily will remain | nine-tenths of her territory was not visited 
to be worked out by the reader, our space} by the advancing army. Then, again, no 
being too limited to enter into minute de- other State has been so rapid in recovering 
tails and elaborate explanations. It is our | from the losses ac‘ually sustained. Millions 
purpose simply to present facts and figures | of capital have been invested there from the 
as we are enabled to obtain them from the | North in productive industries, and nearly 
latest official reports or reliable private | every city of consequence has been largely 
sources, and the reader will be left to make | profited by the money and enterprise con- 
his own deductions. The first State to which tributed from other States. And as Repub- 
attention is invited is licans have had disputed control of the 

GEORGIA, State but three years, they cannot be said 
One of the original thirteen States that | to be responsible for any very material dam- 
formed the National Union. It may be | ages, financially or otherwise. The popula- 
truthfully said that Georgia furnishes the | tion of the State is three-fifths white. With 
best illustration of the spirit in which this brief statement we may proceed direct- 


public instruction is conducted, the ly to the subject under age sine 
estimate in which it is held, and the}, rst vinieeyoniioN oe gon J. .* 
extent of its organization by the old master | wei 34 wnt — , ce onto — . 
- : | 1876, furnishes the following statistics : 
class of the South. Georgia was the only | S Tee ° 
a pupa | Enumeration in the State. 
one of the Southern range of States that | 


i ‘ labl iis aii tlh | School children, white .......... .....- 218,733 
made any commendable progress before the | «¢ & OOLOTOM -.oooccca oncccsce.175,304 


war in establishing free schools, and has | 





been most favorably circumstanced since the MNDUAL Ss ssasescrssses caw ssesesees ebeseesss SUG UON 
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Enrolled in the Public Schools. 
White...... aes 105,890 


CIBER OG yecccates cs vossacswessas aceisesececscess Os OTA 
MOON sesavccsnzeessad.e -esbsesiaiscedtesss DSOO 
Average attendance.....iecsccuee ceceeeee 94,201 
ze absence........ dueiscutedgasisccee? 299, 838 


There is no tax levied by the State on 
property for school purposes. The total 
revenues for 1875 are reported as follows : 
POM tAx ssscess sevess ses cosccecee $140,015 





Half rental, W. “&A. R. 2... esesdets 151,304 
WOUBL ccosesasivccssvaresccesessscesccese: 2OLGOLG 


The amount paid by the State for instruc- 
tion and supervision, per capita, was as fol- 
lows: 
$1 86 
<3 OL 

For convenience of comparison throughout 
this paper the following data, taken from 
the annual report of General John Eaton, 
National Commissioner of Education, for the 
year 1872, showing the cost per capita on the 
enrollment and the average attendance 
the length of the school term in each State, 
as follows: 


On enrollment ........60..0eceer ssoesesce soeees 
On average attendance .......60 cesese sees 


and 


CONNECTICUT. 
HUPOMMONE «24 ives eseesacas:scessi acess 
BUTEA cscess4s: cesssesssiaviseecse 
School sors m aight ment and twelve days. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
HULOUNIOTU sos sexes cccs ccescvesverbceeelaiatse BLN an 


Average attendance —.,.. wc. sapeecs, Ba OZ 
Length of term, thirty-four weeks. 
ILLINOIS. 
Enrollment sews cageuecs vevebovacestestiaes GUT OD 
Average attendance ......... 2... pAsessa: AO LO 
Length of term, seven months, 
OHIO. 
PINFOMMONE :.20.:cisesosess-sscese Seeeoneesicsn BO TS 


Average attendance.. ssosiNoeeanaceivesece LOUO 
Leug th of term, eight months. 


INDIANA, 


Enrollment.. spvenveacecseabes scbsesuiee a EO 
Average attendance.. sdeiicsceleeaees "heen 
Length of term, six months. 
MICHIGAN. 
Enrollment........ Seen eoeat ene sseeasice Oe oe 
Average attendance.. 9 10 





Length of term, seven and a half months. 
IOWA. 

WOOPGMMN ONG ioscijs sccesseasaesewes éisnaceceess 

Average attendance... aaeetaan sasederes 


$6 05 
9 69 

Length of term, six win and eighteen 
days. 








CALIFORNIA. 


Enrollment......... 0.0.04. Seimecsaceues Nereeee $13 62 
Average attendance........... csscscsee eee 


Length of term, six months and ten days. 

The school law of Georgia provides for a 
three months’ term; but in his last report 
Superintendent Orr admits that ‘‘we are not 
able to pay the entire expenses of the three 
months” required, and complains that the 
Legislature will not provide more means. 
In 1875, a bill providing for local taxes, not 
exceeding one-tenth of one per cent., was 
submitted to the Legislature and indefinitely 
Speaking of this tax the Super- 
‘*As a rule, the members of 


postponed. 
intendent says: 
the County Board could not be supposed, 
personally, to be in favor of the imposition 
of the tax, as they are required by law to be 
Sreeholders.”’ 

The difficulty in obtaining teachers for 
colored schools he states as follows: ‘* The 
want of well-qualified teachers for our white 
schools has been much felt. The want of 
the white schools in this respect, however, 
is small in comparison with the colored 
schools. It has been impracticable to put 
colored schools in operation at all in some 
places, in consequence of the lack of com- 
petent instructors.”’ 

If the reader will refer to the report on 
Mississippi, published in this connection, the 
reason for this difficulty will be found. 

During the latter part of 1875 Superin- 
tendent Orr published a series of articles on 
the subject of public schools in the Atlanta 
Constitution and other papers, which he also 
publishes as a part of his annual report. 
From these letters extracts are herewith 
given to show the temper of the educators, 
Dis- 
cussing the objections to free schools he says: 


and of the old ruling class in Georgia. 


“Tt is often objected to our school system 
that it was forced upon us—that it was not 
voluntarily adopted by the people of Georgia. 
This statement is true so far as it has appli- 
cation to the incorporation of the system into 
the fundamental law. * * * Every con- 
stitution we have had till the present made 
it the duty of the General Assembly to en- 
courage education, while the present consti- 
tution makes it the duty of that body to 
establish a system of schools. * * * Does 
any one believe the article on education can 
be abolished in this way? Can the two- 
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thirds vote of two successive Legislatures be 
obtained? Should the votes be obtained, 
would the action be ratified by the qualified 
voters? In considering this last question it 
would be well to remember that the entire 
colored vote would be against ratification, and, 
unless I am deceived, full one half of the 
white. * * * * * # * 

‘*The provisions of our State and Federal 
Constitutions which emancipate the colored 
people and make them citizens will never 
be changed. Our people have become uni- 
versally reconciled to this change. To this 
remark I do not know of a single exception. 
We all know, however, that the indiscrim- 
inate bestowal upon them of the elective 
franchise introduced all the corruption, pec- 
ulation, and maladministration which has 
cursed the Southern States for the greater 
portion of the last ten years. To the be- 
stowal of this right most of the wiser portion of 
our white population did and still do object.”? 
(Report, page 99,) 

** Guidance on the part of the superior race, 
and confidence and a kindly following on the 
part of the inferior, are the only conditions 
that can make a common occupancy of the 
same territory desirable, or even tolerable.’’ 

‘*T am not without hopes of that future, 
and these hopes are based not upon the rapid 
improvement which the freedmen are ex- 
pected to make by means of our educational 
system as upon their long habit of subserui- 
ency, and the influences upon natures not 
insusceptible of kindly measures and just 
dealing on the part of the governing race.’ 

‘*T am not sanguine of immediate results, 
or fancy very remarkable ultimate results, 
from the admission of the colored people to 
the benefits of an educational system. Free- 
dom found them in a very low condition in 
respect to intelligence and morals, and it 
has been the habit of some superficial 
writers to ascribe this low condition, in the 
particulars referred to, to their former state 
of slavery. Nothing can be more untrue. 
Slavery has elevated them! They came 
among us pagans; slavery had, to a con- 
siderable extent, christianized them. When 
brought among us they were savages. 
Siavery has brought them to adopt many of 
the arts of civilized life.’’ 

**But I have not only expressed distrust 
of immediate results, but have said that I 
entertain doubts of any remarkable ulti- 
mate results, These doubts rest upon the 
estimate which I have formed upon the ca- 
pacity of the African race. J have never 
doubted that the race is an inferior one. It has 
never, so far as I know, enlarged the bound- 
aries of knowledge by discoveries in science 
or inventions in the arts. It has never 
erected any governments of renown, or 


made any remarkable achievements in war 





or in peace. It has never produced :any 
writer or thinker of note. It has never 
done anything to place it among the lead- 
ing, controlling races of men. Long ac- 
quaintance with the representatives of the 
race to be found among us confirms me in 
this estimate.’’ 

‘*If they can be held in a subordincte rela- 
tion till the slow processes of education and 
other agencies of mora] elevation have had 
time to do their work on them, all may yet 
be well with us.’’ (Pages 92, 93, and 94, 
Annual Report, 1875.) 

If such are the sentiments of the leading 
educator of Georgia, what must the masses 


believe ?* 
ALABAMA. 


The last Annual Report of State Superin- 
tendent John M. McKleroy, dated December 
20, 1875, furnishes the information pre- 
sented in this statement. The school popu- 
lation is as follows: 


White, 5 to 25 years ......... seeeeeee 233,733 
Colored, 2 to 25 years ww... ee, 172,537 
MODUL 505 Gosassscsesecasssstsecsy “SOC RTO 


Pupils enrolled— 
WV TIGO os cscssccsssecnessscssctseaseses GAGWOR 


MGDIONGM  ccescssas coscacossiccebsessine 54,595 
MOU eee ers ete e sees uevae tenes 145,797 
Number not enrolled ........ ...6. w =261,003 

Average attendance in schools— 
WV AINUD cccistsecesscuesces chence-svesseees) MON GND Oe 
OOLOTSG “isscsescandissess veses 43,229 
MDUAN se cecoueeaaveai sinus soncn pete . 110,253 


During the scholastic year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1875, the sum of $565,042 was ex- 
pended in the State for educational purposes, 
but this fund was the accumulation of the 
two previous years. The cost of education 
per capita was as follows: 

On the total school population 
On enroll ment...... cree sescerees soovee . 3 874 

Average cost of tuition per pupil per 
month, 81 cents. 

The Democratic party came into power 
in Alabama in January, 1875. A constitu- 
tional convention was held in August, and 
in November following a vote was taken on 
this new instrument, and it was ratified. 
The Republican constitution, then abolished, 
required one-fifth of the annual revenue of 
the State to be set apart for educational pur- 


* State Superintendent Orr has been renom- 
inated for this office by the Georgia Demo- 
erats. 
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poses. The State Auditor’s estimate of the 
entire available fund for the current school 
year, dated October 13, 1875, was as follows: 
Annual interest in valueless six- 


teenth section fund........ as $3,883 
Annual interest, at 4 per cent., on 

$1,744,492, sixteenth section 

PMN cs ens bucnsevosssoveekenese Sacceveseeen 69,770 
One-fifth annual revenue.... ........ 211,568 
Other SOUTCES ....0006. recess seceee ecoseee 2,500 





OCA sosses aibeepthsvecses 
But a difficulty arose as to the.use of the 
$211,568. Under date of November 10, 1875, 
Governor Houston referred the question of 
this appropriation to the Attorney General 
of the State for his opinion. Under date of 
November 10, 1875, the Attorney General 
answers : 

“One- fifth of the aggregate annual revenue 
of the State is devoted by the present con- 
stitution exclusively to the maintenance of 
the public schools. But this constitution 
has been revised and amended by the con- 
vention recently in session, and the section 
above quoted is not to be found in the con- 
stitution now submitted to the people for 
ratification. * * * As soon as it shall 
be ratified of course the appropriation of one- 
fifth of the revenue for the maintenance of 
public schools will be annulled.” 


‘The new constitution of the State now in 
force,’’ says the Superintendent, ‘‘provides 
that the school fund for the future shall con- 
sist of a polltax, not exceeding $1.50 on each 
poll, and the income arising from the six- 
teenth section trust fund. All lands or other 
property which has been or may be donated 
ky the United States or State governments, 
or by individuals, for the use of schools, with 
such other moneys, to be not less than one 
hundred thousand dollars per annum, as the 
General Assembly shall provide by taxation 
or otherwise.’’? When tabulated according to 
these provisions the school fund will be as 


follows : 

Income from sixteenth section fund $69,779 
Annual appropriation......... eensseees 100,000 
Poll tax......... + eee se rerdvcceeslavsnseles 75,000 


POUAL cesiwecds soecesessecscassicdavesss, Meme CO 
This sum allows ‘but 51 cents to each edu- 
cable child inthe State, and will not furnish 


school two weeks, all told. 
But the new constitution had not been 
legislated into effect when the Superinten- 


dent made his report, and he sorrowfully 
adds : 

‘Deduct this item of one-fifth of the reve- 
nue collected during the fiscal years 1874 
and 1875 from the amount as stated by the 
Auditor, and it leaves but $75,713.43 as the 
school fund for the year.”’ 

* * * 

““No school can, therefore, be opened or 
carried on during the present scholastic 
year until the General Assembly has_ap- 
propriated such amount as is uecess#fy to 
equalize and generalize the fund, and carry 
on the schools throughout the State.”’ 

The aggregate salaries of county superin- 
tendents is $30,557, and the average per 
superintendent, $436 per annum, 

The sinister spirit of the Democratic Leg- 
islature, and its manifest purpose to cripple 
the schools, is best illustrated by its legis- 
lation on thesixteenth section fund, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $1,744,472. 

The Superintendent thus makes his com- 
plaint : 

“Your Excellency is doubtless aware that, 
for many years past, the State has been 
paying to those townships whose lands were 
sold and the proceeds paid into the State 
Treasury an annual interest upon such pro- 
ceeds at the rate of eight per cent. per an- 
num. The General Assembly, however, at 
its last session reduced the rate of interest on 
the fund from eight to four per centum. 
This causes a reduction of $73,491.66 an- 
nually from the school fund. But not only 
was this reduction of one-half the interest 
of the sixteenth section fund made, but by 
the same act a still further diminution of 
$53,526.94, being all the interest on the 
surplus revenue fund, was carried to the 
school fund. * ba - * * 

‘The State now pays interest at eight per 
cent. upon the University fund, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College fund, 
both of which were obtained from the Gene- 
ral Government in the same manner as the 
sixteenth section fund was acquired, and it 
does seem to be equitable that it should pay 
as much as this trust fund for the support 
of its common schools.’’ 

The policy inaugurated will be seen to be 
reactionary, animated by a fierce antago- 
nism to every principle and purpose upon 
which a system of public instruction is 
founded, The Democracy of Alabama have 
set up a system of caste by which they 
measure out its gifts, and foster universities 
for the rich while they break down and des- 
troy the humble schools of the poor! It is 
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another exhibition of the deep-rooted Bour- 
bunism which possesses the Democratic party 
of that section, and is incapable of modifica- 
tion or change. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The first free school law in Mississippi was 
enacted in May, 1870. The system was in- 
augurated under many embarrassments. In 
the Legislature the Democrats solidly opposed 
the kill at every stage of its progress, and 
it met the hostility of the Democratic press, 
supported by the sentiment of that party as 
expressed in political conventions and other- 
wise. The free school fund arising from 
donation of public lands by Congress had 
been squandered or stolen; less than one- 
sixth of the proceeds of the sixteenth sec- 
tion grant was available, and the sales of 
the Chickasaw lands, amounting to $850,- 

000, a fund dedicated by the General Gov- 
ernment to school purposes in the State, 
“had been loaned by Democratic Legislatures 
before the war tothe railroads, and was 
totally lost. 

State Superintendent Pease, in his re- 
port for 1873, says on this subject: ‘‘The 
mismanagement for forty years of the 
school lands bequeathed to the State for edu- 
cational purposes by the General Govern- 
ment, to the unlawful diversion of the school 
funds to other than school purposes, and 
the irretrievable loss of millions of this 
sacred endowment to the people’s schools on 
account of improper legislation and super- 
vision, | wish to say that, had a proper 
financial policy been pursued, the school-land 
fund alone would now afford revenue suf- 
ficient to support a system of free schools 
with ample facilities for the instruction 
of all the youth of the State.’’ At the 
very outset the system became dependent on 
taxation levied on property for its support, 
and has necessarily been maintained in this 
way ever since. 

Hostility to the system was fierce dur- 
ing the years 1870 and 1871, and Superin- 
tendent Pease, afterward United States 
Senator, in a speech in the Senate January 
26, 1875, said: “Over fifty (50) school 


houses, including church buildings used 
for schools by the negroes, were burned in 
Mississippi by these lawless bands; and it 


is the same class of men who are foremost 
in the White League movement to-day.’’ 

But, notwithstanding this opposition, the 
system was pushed with vigor, and rapidly 
grew into popular favor. The official re- 
port for 1874 furnishes the following statis- 
tics : 


School children in the State......... 315.000 
School children in the State......... 105,000 
Estimated number of school houses 4,700 
Estimated value of school property.. $100,000 
Number of schools in operation dur- 

ing the scholastic years of 1873 

UAC MST ccsauseee ct cesnseouscstyes sonees 3,000 
Amount expended in schools, in- 

cluding normal schools and ex- 

penditures of all kinds............. $492,50 
Average monthly salary of teachers 50 
Number of school days...... ....00e0 109 


The system of education thus established 
was made efficient by thorough county su- 
pervision, by superintendents appointed for 
that purpose. 

The new Democratic Legislature assembled 
in January, 1876. It proceeded to remodel 
the school law, and with what effect shall 
The Republicans had pre- 
viously adopted a constitutional amend- 
ment providing that the proceeds of liquor 


now be shown. 


licenses, fines, public lands, &c., amount- 
ing annually to about $15),000, should be- 
come immediately available for use instead 
of going into the permanent fund as hereto- 
fore, allowing only the interest thereon to 
be expended. The Democratic State Legis- 
lature has abolished the two-mill State tax, 
amounting to about $275,000, and enacted 
that the $150,000 above stated shall take 
its place, with the additional provision that 
“if the proceeds of fines, licenses, &e., do 
not equal the two-mill tax formerly levied 
the deficit shall be supplied by transferring 
a sufficient amount from the general fund to 
the school fund,”’ 

But this is only a blind enacted to deceive, 
for the rate of taxation for general purposes 
is scarcely sufficient to supply the actual 
running expenses of the State government. 
And it must have been known when this 
law was made that there would be no surplus 
in the treasury to transfer. 

The old law has a provision, which has 
not been changed, which enables counties 





to make up by taxation for any deficit in 
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the teachers’ fund arising from inadequate 
State aid, but snap judgment has_ been 
taken here also, by limiting the rate of tax- 
ation for all purposes to $16.50 per 31,000 
of valuation, and the State tax with the ne- 
cessary county tax will cover this amount 
in nearly, if not all, the counties in the 
State. And thus the school deficiency, 
which always comes last, cannot be sup- 
plied, even if there were a_ disposi- 
tion todo so. This leaves the schools en- 
larged and extended under Republican rule 
to an average annual expenditure of $550, - 
000, with the small sum of $150,000 for their 
maintenance. 

The next damaging blow to the system 
is the virtual abolition of the office of county 
superintendent. The Republicans re,arded 
efficient supervision of the schools as of the 
first importance, and exacted much patient 
service of their superintendents; they 
were paid an average salary of $800 per 
annum. The late (Democratic) act cuts 
down the salaries to just one-fifth of what 
was formerly paid, fixing the maximum at 
$270 per annum and the minimum at $60 
per annum. Whenit is remembered that 
some counties are thirty by forty miles 
square, and have as many as 125 schools, it 
will be seen that the pay proposed amounts 
to nothing. No capable man can afford to 
accept the office and take its responsibili- 
ties. The provision to pay teachers is as fol- 
lows : Z 

“The county superintendent and boards 
of supervisors shall, at the beginning of 
each school year, fix a maximum salary 
for teachers which shall not be more than 
$40 for each school with an average daily 
attendance of twenty-five or more pupils, 
and in schools where the average daily at- 
tendance is less than twentv-five, the amount 
paid shall not exceed eight cents per day 
for the actual attendance of each pupil.’’ 

This paltry compensation, with the al- 
most actual certainty that the pay warrant, 
when drawn, will be against an empty treas- 
ury, and the consequent sacrifice of the pro- 
tested paper at some broker’s office for 50 per 
cent. discount, will drive all the really com- 
petent teachers back into private schools, and 
the public school system will fall into dis- 
repute and worthlessness. The Democratic 
party in Mississippi have committed the fraud 





of preserving the appearance of a free school 
system on paper, While practically it is life- 
less, and will as effectually leave the peo- 
ple without schools, asif they had abolished 
all laws on the subject. 

THE SPIRIT OF HOSTILITY. 

The opposition to free schools in Missis- 
sippi is illustrative of the spirit of the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the South. The 
animus of this hostility takes different forms, 
according to circumstances, but it exists 
none tbe less, and is always blighting in its 
touch. The opinion of the Meridian (Miss.) 
Mercury, of November 4, 1875, may be taken 
as an average sample: ‘The free school sys- 
tem, a Yankee importation, is a monster evil. 
* * * The whole system should be put 
in abeyance for the present.’? The Okolona 
(Miss.) States, of August 9, 1876, inquires: 
‘“‘What’s the matter? Is the course of gen- 
uine education to be deserted for the shadow 
which the so-called free school system prom- 
ises us?’’ Public utterances of this kind 
might be multiplied at great length, but the 
above will suffice to show the drift of Demo- 
cratic sentiment. Hostility to the free school 
system because it is a ‘‘Yankee importation’”’ 
is not the only reason of its unpopular- 
ity. It is also objected to because it ele- 
vates the negro, educates him in his political 
manhood, and takes him from under the 
domineering control of the master element. 
This is particularly true when his schools 
are taught by teachers from the North, about 
the only teachers who have couvsented to 
teach the colored man except the represent- 
atives of his own race. 

The Southern politician sees how potent 
this influence has been to disseminate Re- 
publican principles, and an effort is now 
being made to divert it into Democratic 
channels. The first point to be gained is to 
get the schools under their own immediate 
coutrol, and teach the young colored child 
“to keep his place’’ of submission to the 
whites, and instruct him in the political 
heresies that curse the South. This pur- 
pose is well illustrated by a recent official 
report made upon the inspection of Tougaloo 
University, Mississippi, an institution found- 
ed by the American Missionary Association 
of the North, and incorporated by the State 
under Republican rule, and endowed in 
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part as a normal colored school. The in- 
spectors were Rev. C. B. Galloway, of the 
Methodist Church South, and Prof. H. 8S. 
Edwards, both of Jackson, Mississippi, and 
“true Democrats.’? They say they were ‘‘sur- 
prised at the perfect order and decorum 
which reigned everywhere. Everything 
seemed to move like clock-work, and there 
was an air of neatness and quiet about it 
that reflects credit upon both teachers and 
pupils. In justice to teachers and pupils 
we cannot refrain from saying that both ap- 
peared to have done their whole duty well 
during the past session, and it is our humble 
opinion that the school is one of the best 
conducted in the State, and is worthy of its 
patronage.”’ But, though efficient and com- 
mendable as the institution is, and without 
any cause whatever for complaint, the in- 
spectors could not close their report without 
slandering the professors of the institution 
by mean insinuation, and pointing out the 
way to convert the school to Democratic pur- 
poses. They say: 

‘Before closing our report we would throw 
out a thought as asubject-matter for deliber- 
ation. Would it not be wise, to say the least 
of its policy, for our Southern people to take 
hold of these schools themselves, and thus 
bring about a better understanding and state 
of feeling between the two races. We could 
the better demonstrate to them that the 
Southern people are their best friends and 
patrons, and by preventing, in a great meas 
ure, wicked and designing men, stirrers-up 
of stiife, from having access to them and 
filling their minds with poison and hate for 
those of the South, we would not only be 
able to utilize them to a greater advantage 
in the interests of both races, but would 
gradually work off the prejudices and mal- 
ice instilled by former unwholesome and evil 
influences. In a generation or two, it strikes 
us, that, by pursuing such a course, a feel- 
ing of perfect confidence and trust would be 
built up within the heart of the black man. 
But it is considered by us almost a crime for a 
Southern man to stand in the re/ation of teacher to 
the negro man.”’ 

Free Northern sentiment cannot even be 
tolerated in the schools of the colored youth, 
although this declaration is accompanied 
with the admission that it is considered ‘‘al- 
most a crime’’ for a Southern man to teach 


a negro. 
As confirmatory of this latter utterance, 
and to show that this Methodist minister and 














the professor correctly understood their 
people, attention is invited to the following 
statement of facts : 

RANKIN COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI. 

The public school teachers of this county 
met in convention on the Ist of July, 1876, 
and adopted the following resolution : 

‘* Resolved, That we, the teachers of Rankin 
county, seeing the imperative necessity of 
educating the colored children of our State, 
hereby tender to any lady or gentleman who 
feels it his or her duty to undertake this 
good work our good will, and wish him or 
her good speed in the same.’’ 

This adoption brought out cards from 
many of the teachers and others denounc- 
ing their action. Mr. J. M. Lewis, in the 
Brandon Republican (Democratic) of the 13th 
of July, said: ‘‘I simply wish to set myself 
right before the world as being utterly and 
unalterably opposed to so long a stride in 
the direction of social equality, ama/gamation, 
and miscegenation.”’ 

Mr. S. T. Hartwell, in the same issue, 
said: ‘‘I was strenuously opposed to the 
resolution, and did all in my humble way to 
prevent its passage, but failed in my efforts. 
I am still opposed to it, and will be as long 
as the Anglo-Saxon blood courses through 
my veins.”’ 

Commenting on the subject of the teachers’ 
resolution, the editor of the Republican says : 

‘Neither Dr. Lewis, ourself, nor any 
one else was opposed to the education of 
negroes by white men. We were simply op- 
posed to ‘educated and refined ladies’ 
teaching negro schools, as was advocated 
by the State Superintendent Gathright in 
his letter to county superintendents, and 
it is the sentiment undoubtedly of the 
Teachers’ Convention of this county. * * 
* * * * Neither Mr. Gathright nor any 
member of the Rankin Convention would 
allow his wife, daughter, or sister to teach a 
negro free school, and we believe Mr. Gath- 
right threw out the suggestion in order to 
ingratiate himself into the good graces of 
the Radical party. Had he uttered such a 
sentiment before his election he never would 
have been elected State Superintendent.”’ 

This bitter opposition to Superintendent 
Gathright in his progressive efforts to popu- 
larize colored education accumulated so 
forcibly that he felt compelled to resign his 
office after holding it less than six mouths, 
and he has since removed to the State of 
Texas.* 

* Lack of space prevents the completion of 
this article in the present number, and it will 
be concluded in the issue of next month. 
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THE SPECTACLE. 

Adjourned at last! This day, August 15, 
1876, at just 7:30 o’clock P. M., the gavel 
fell in the halls of Congress, and the excit- 
ing struggle of legislation ceased in a mo- 
ment. When Congress convened in De- 
cember last the Capitol was yet draped for 
the recent death of Henry Wilson, Vice 
President of the United States. At the 
close of the long and weary session, and per- 
haps one circumstance which tended to 
hurry Congress away, came the tidings from 
Rock Alum Springs, Virginia, whither Mr. 
Kerr, the Speaker of the House, in rapidly 
declining health, had gone for relief, that he 
was suffering greatly and growing weaker, 
and that he probably could not long survive. 
Amid theconfusion and uproar of the House 
during the closing hours the reception and 
treatment of this dispatch formed a touch- 
ing episode. General Banks, an ex-Speaker 
and an Independent, rose in his place and, 
reciting the message just received from the 
suffering Speaker, offered a resolution full 
of confidence, sympathy, and commendation, 
conveying the best wishes of the House and 
expressing the hope that ebbing life might 
return again, and that he might be able 
once more to exercise the functions of his 
high position, ‘This resolution was unani- 
mously supported, and was a magnanimous 
conclusion of the course of the Republican 
minority in the House on a former occasion 
when the character of Mr. Kerr had been as- 
sailed ir the most outrageous manner, and 
when there was nothing but the belief in his 
integrity as a man to repel the base assault, 
How differently did Mr. Knott, the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
treat his great adversary, Mr. Blaine, when 
the latter had been stricken down by a coup 
de soleil and was abseut far away for the re- 
covery of his health, or, rather, when, in 
addition to this cause of absence, he had re- 
signed his place in the House in order to 
take the seat of Senator Morrill in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. During the per- 
sistent and bitter warfare waged upon Mr. 
Blaine by the whole Democratic majority of 

12Rr ‘ 


| the House through the protracted session 
| now closed, the chairman of the Judiciary 
| Committee pursued a line of conduct which 
| rendered him liable to the suspicion of great 
} unfairness. This became a question of in- 
vestigation in connection with the alleged 
suppression of the now famous ‘Caldwell 
i|telegram.’? Mr. Knott was charged with a 
‘feeling of vindictive personal malice, from 
| which charge he was, on the understanding 
|of the suspension of hostilities, to be ex- 
| onerated by the report of his committee, 


|signed by all the members, both Repub- 
|licans and Democrats. But no seoner was 
|the report read in the House than he 
|rose and delivered a long and elaborate 
speech so evidently charged with malice, 


and so perfectly outrageous of all good 


| faith, as to cover his colleagues with a blush 

of shame, and cause the four Republican 
members of the committee to rise in their 
places and withdraw their names from the 
report. So the truculent 
the satisfaction of killing off the unanimous 
report in his favor by an exhibition of tem- 
per which satisfied all in the House that he 
deserved no such magnanimity. 

And, indeed, the contrast between the 
course of the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats, on all the personal and exciting 
questions which have occupied the atten- 


gentleman had 


tion of Congress, has been most significant. 
The license, the recklessness, and the strong 
tendency to rowdyism which the Democracy 
has brought back into the halls of Congress 
remind us strongly of that sort of planta- 
tion domination which prevailed before the 
war. Even such men as Cox, and Tucker, 
and Robbins, and Randall have caught 
again the old infection, and have lost no op- 
portunity to display their manners. Many 
amortifying scene of brag and bluster, of low 
wit, and ill-disguised hatred has marked the 
spectacle of the Forty-fourth Congress during 
the last eight months. That this grand his- 
toric period, the opening of a new century 
in our national life, should be so marred is 
one of those chastisements of Providence 
which are for the correction of national pride. 
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THE ACTUAL WORK. 


In these eight and a half months they have 


From a careful inspection it appears that | succeeded in confusing much of the business 


the present Congress has, during the session | before them and in throwing it over to the 


now closed, passed over 300 laws, about 
equally divided between public and private 
acts. 


| 


coming short session of three months, when 
every day will be needed to get through the 


Four thousand and ninety bills hive| work, They commenced the session with- 


. . | 
been introduced in the House, a larger nea | out any old work on hand, and after three- 
ber than ever before at any one session, One, fourths of a year they have an accumula- 


thousand and forty-five were introduced in 
the Senate. Not much lobbying has been 
accomplished. Searcely anything like the 
usual number of subsidy, land-grant, and 
other donation bills, which usually get on 
the docket, have been brought forward. The 
working Democratic majority of Congress 
have been too busy in their policy of inves- 


tigation to catch Republicans to admit the | 


claims of lobbyists, or even listen to their 
tales. It is likewise remarkable that very 
much fewer currency bills have been pro- 
posed at this session of Congress. There 
are more private claims before this Congress 
than were ever presented to any preceding 
Congress, and the larger part of them from 
the South. On the private calendar 208 bills 
from the Senate, with or without amend- 
ments, are pending in the House, and about 
an equal humber from the House pending in 
the Senate. 

Nine reports of committees are still 
undisposed of. Eleven House bills and re- 
solutions with Senate amendments, forty- 
two bills from the Senate, on their first and 
second reading, eight motions passed and 
motions to reconsider pending, and forty 
bills before the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

The concurrent resolution proposing a 
common unit of money and accounts for 
the United States and Great Britain lies on 
the Speaker’s table, as well as a large num- 
ber of other bills that cannot be touched. 
The table in the Senate is also loaded with 
business which must lie over. 

The principal obstructionists to the legiti- 
mate legislation of Congress have been the 
Democratic majority of the House, whose 
wrangling, and chicanery and cheap _politi- 
cal intrigue have only shown amost lament- 
able lack of real statesmanship and the 
most mortifying incompetency to deal with 
the great national interests of the country. 





tion of business which it will be almost im- 

possible to complete, and certainly impossi- 

ble if they repeat their course when three 

months elapsed before a single appropria- 

tion bill was reported from any committee. 
THE CRY OF RETRENCHMENT. 

It is well known to the country that this 
has been the great watchword of the De- 
mocracy in Congress during the last session. 
At every step in the consideration of the an- 
nual appropriation bills, as well as on other 
propositions, they have sought to make the 
impression that they are the special cham- 
pions of economy, and they have forzed, 
time after time, committees of conference, 
adhering to this convenient cry of retrench- 
ment, and blindly pressing it onward, reck- 
less of the public interests, and making their 
boast that they had cut down the expendi- 
tures by an amount of forty millions of dol- 
lars. This pretension at the first blush 
seemed like the proof of a positive reform, 
and was designed to be used as a reflection 
on the extravagance of a Republican admin- 
istration. But Senators Morrill and Win- 
dom and Representatives Garfield, Hale, and 
others in the House, in elaborate speeches, 
have exposed the hollowness of the preten- 
sion. When viewed in its true light this 
whole subject of retrenchment and economy, 
asa Democratic reformatory measure, will 
be found to be a delusion anda cheat, de- 
signed for popular effect and partisan advan- 
tage in the pending Presidential canvass. 
For example, it will be found that of the 
forty millions of reduction from the expenses 
of the Government which Mr. Randall claims, 
nine millions are falsely claimed. Then 
there are special appropriations of the pres- 
ent year amounting to over four millions, 
of which no account is taken. The true net 
reduction by the House bill appears to be 
$29,594,187.38, the items of which are as 
follows : 
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Postponement of appropriations.. $5,086,791 82 
Withheld for deficiency bills...... 7.697, 1483 96 
Failure to provide for the public 


servic bisnane paaumersanmmecsenes co's 6,239,577 30 

Reductions attributi ible to De- 

partment estimates.... een 2,037,855 56 
Completed worksrequiting no: ip- 


propriation......... 2,611,768 48 
Appropriations 


i 
money out of the Tr 








ake 
asury... 302,165 00 





Repudiation of national obliga- 
WON uss Feciseic Mae seutu sien cas wicesiic 1,611,000 00 

Denial of appropriation « for the 
national defense a . 353.990 00 
Miscellaneous reductions.......... y44,192 91 

MOUs ds sabes whines veveretmesenns 


To the above must be added the following 
items of increased expense for the current 
fiscal year: 

Unexpended balances reappropri- 

ated isscsvesecee, Saeeree 

Increased appropri: itions. vewe 


Centennial appropriation. 
W ashington monument cates 





0,000 00 
200,000 00 
200,000 00 
200,000 00 





Pav ine Pennsy lv ania av enue, 
Indefinite sum for mints ania say 
offices.. 


MOURN. esaneces an 
Net reduction in House bills as ef- 
fected by above expedients...... 





500,000 00 





5,890,637 65 





29,594,187 38 
To show the real animus as well as the 
wretched public policy of this pretended 
reform, let us take the case of the Post Office 
bill. The total of reduction in this bill is 

$3,785,252, on which the 
makes the following comment : 


Jational Republican 


“These reductions embrace amounts for 
rent, fuel, light, mail bags and repair of 
same, age nts, clerks, detection of depreda- 
tions on the mails, pay for attorneys in 
prosecuting thieves and defaulters, wrap- 
ping paper, printing of postage stamps, en- 
velopes and postal cards, pay of postmasters, 
(this item alone amounting to $200,000, ) let- 
ter carriers, (also reduced $200,000,) rail- 
way postal clerks, mail messengers, and all 
the miscellaneous sources of expenditure 
of the postal service. The worse than 
foolish reduction of $1,948,000 in inland 
mail transportation caused the immediate 
suppression of the fast mail trains between 
New York and Chicago, a facility which, di- 
rectly and indirectly, subserves the social, 
intellectual, and commercial interests of two 
thirds of the entire population of the coun- 
try. To-day the superintendent of railway 
mail service and his corps of assistants 
are fixing up the best arrangements they can 
for the transportation of the mails from fast 
to slower trains in various parts of the 
country, and coming down to fewer trains 
and consequently less frequent mails. 

“Our postal service must, in the very na- 
ture of things, increase with the increase of 
population and intelligence and with the de- 








velopment of commerce. When the total 
weight of the mails ceases to increase or to 
decline, that fact will mark an epoch of de- 
cadence. But the House bill ignored the fact 
that progress still marks the history of the 
nation.’’ 

In like manner may be shown the effect of 
this Democratic reform policy on our com- 
mercial interests abroad, on which the same 
authority remarks as follows: 


“The first in this category of blunders is 
the withholding of $367,500 for foreign mail 
transportation, besides the faithless act of 
refusing to pay a balance already due for- 
eign countries for the carriage of our mails, 
amounting to $30,000. How inopportune 
and suicidal this is will readily appear. 
Itis an ill wind that blows no good, and it 
now happens as a result of the hard school 
of experience in which we have been tutored 
during the last three years, that the cost of 
production in this country has been so re- 
duced that for the first time in our history 
we are prepared to compete with other na- 
tions for the introduction of some of our 
most important manufactured produce into 
foreign markets. The manufacturers of 
New England are just now making strenu- 
ous efforts to introduce a knowledge of our 
fabrics abroad by means of samples and 
otherwise through the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. England has forthe last two hun- 
dved years pushed her postal facilities as 
the advance guard of her ever-aggressive 
commerce, but the Democratic House says 
we have resolved to reduce the appropria- 
tions thirty-nine millions, and the postal 
service must contribute its share until after 
the election. 

“But they have done even worse than this. 
The consular and diplomatic service, the 
right arm of our commercial interests 
abroad, has been reduced $467,737.50. The 
service under such a reduction would, as the 
State Department has clearly shown, be 
utterly paralyzed in South and Central 
America and in the East Indies and countries 
in Asia. Hayti and Greece are left without 
a diplomatic representation, and the number 
to other countries has been so much re- 
duced as to render it impossible for the re- 
maining officers to execute their enlarged 
duties. It would have been wiser and more 
profitable to have extended our consular 
and diplomatic service just now. But the 
House would have been entitled to more 
credit for honesty of purpose if it had pro- 
posed by direct legislation to inaugurate a 
policy of non-intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, and to have credited their reductions 
in this direction to that purpose. 

“That the proposed reductions will react 
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disastrously upon our commercial interests 
no one can doubt. The most absurd fea- 
tures of these reductions are as follows: $2,- 
000 to bring home American prisoners under 
our extradition treaties ; $40,000 for the re- 
lief and protection of American seamen 
abroad, and $2,500 for the purchase of pres- 
sents for foreign seamen for rescuing Ameri- 
can seamen from shipwreck. Even poor 
Jack must forego, fora season at least, the 
recognition of his gallantry and humanity, 
in order that a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives may be able to boast of a large 
saving in the expenditures.”’ 

The same crippling and bafiling course 
has been pursued in every department and 
branch of the Government. The reduction 
of salaries aud the dismissal of no less than 
765 clerks and employes from the differeut 
departmeuts, entailing the greatest amount 
of suffering, has been determined on by 
these Democratic would-be reformers. But 
when the question came upon the reduc- 
tion of their own salaries it was most beauti- 
ful to see with what gracious compunction 
they all finally yielded to the exigencies of 
the case, and in the blandest spirit of resig- 
nation submittedto the inexorable destiny 


fastened upon them by the last report of the | 


ast conference committee upon the subject ! 
It was indeed delightful to behold the Chris- 
tian spirit of uncomplaining surrender upon 
this point. 

It would be impracticable as it would be 
wnnecessary to follow out in detail the private 
and public injury done to the country by 
the financial legislation and the appropria- 
tion bills of the present Congress. These 
points have all been set forth most clearly in 
the able and exhaustive speeches of Sena- 
tors Morrill and Windom, which appear 
inthe Congressional Record, and should be 
made documents for universal distribution 
among the people. 

CONTESTED SEATS. 

During the present Congress there have 
been no less than twenty contested seats in 
the House, and in each case where there was 
the slightest ground of plausibility for the 
Democrat he has been seated without com- 
punction—the most notable instance of party 
favoritism being that of Mr. Goode, of the 


Norfolk district, to whom the Democratic 
majority gave the seat over Mr. Platt, Re- 


| publican, who was undoubtedly elected bya 
handsome majority. On these cases of con- 
tested elections the House appears to have 
| acted on the principle of applying the law to 
the facts and the facts to the law by a con- 
| Struction which would confirm the claim of 
| the Democrat, whosoever he might be, over 
the Republican, andof yielding to the claims 
of Republicans only so far as not to outrage 
the better sense of their own party through- 
out the country. 
INVESTIGATIONS. 
One of the principal efforts of the Demo- 
cratic House has been to set on foot investi- 


gations of all sorts with a view of disparaging 


tepublican rule and Republican leaders be- 


fore the country, encouraged by the so-called 
detective press, the most venal and unprin- 
cipal portion of the journalism of the day— 
papers like the New York Sun, conducted 
by such a shyster as Dana and his Washing- 
toa pimp, Gibson—the Democracy of the 
House have instituted proceedings against 
prominent Republican officials with a secrecy, 
unfairness, and spite transcending that of 
the infamous star chamber under the Tudors 
of England. Never before was such an in- 
quisition carried on in the committees of 
Congress. Men were accused on the slightest 
breath of suspicion or of newspaper scandal, 
and immediately the committees started like 
a pack of hounds unleashed upon their 
track. They were accompanied by a crowd 
of spies, informers, and libelers, and at least 
in one case they appear to have put them- 
selves entirely at the disposal of the fellow 
Gibson, who assumed control of the commit- 
tee, and appeared to be the ruling and in- 
spiring genius of the whole proceeding. Thus 
men were secretly assailed by the lowest kind 
of testimony, their character aspersed for 
weeks and months together, without their 
even being permitted to know what was go- 
ing on in the committee room, much less to 
defend themselves by their personal attend- 
ance. Even the minorities on the drag-net 
committees were not allowed to summons 
witnesses, or to knowin some cases what was 
the policy of the majority in conducting their 
inquiries, while their ears were open to the 
complaints and accusations of all manner of 
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disaffected parties, many of whom were 
among the basest and most unprincipled of 
human beings. In this manner and with this 
spirit have these odious investigations been 
carried on; and what has been the result? 
Not a man has been convicted of any serious 
charge; not a dollar has been shown to have 
been fraudulently extracted from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. It is really re- 
markable that with all this lynx-eved scru- 
tiny of Democratic hate they have not yet 
been able to fairly convict any man or set 
of men, or any institution, branch, or bureau 
of the Government of any serious charge in 
the administration of these wide-spread and 
complicated public affairs. In some cases 
an attempt has been made to arraign public 
functionaries, as notably in the case of the 
effort to impeach General Belknap, late Sec- 
retary of War; and in the case of the threat- 
ened impeachment of Mr. Robeson, Secretary 
of the Navy; and also inthe case of Mr. Clapp, 
the Congressional Printer. General Schenck 
came in likewise for,a share of Democratic 
condemnation; and Mr. Hallet Kilbourn was 
subjected to the most insolent and unwar- 
ranted action and arbitrary oppression of the 
House. Dr. Nichols, of the Insane Asylum, 
has also been under fire; and the honorable 
ex-Speaker, United States Senator, 
Blaine was dragooned and hounded by the 
annoying inquisitions of his political adver- 


now 


saries, until, in a moment of supremacy, he 
turned upon them and discomfited them as 
with lightning strokes! Thus has the ses- 
sion been exhausted in the vain endeavor to 
so asperse the character of leading Republi- 
cans as to give the Democracy the advantage 
over them before the people; and what have 
they accomplished? Time has been con- 
sumed to the neglect of other and more im- 
portant business, a large and needless ex- 
pense has been incurred, without any ade- 
quate return, and the farce of an impeach- 
ment trial before the Senate of the United 
States has ended, as every right-thinking 
man knew it must from the beginning, by 
utterly breaking down for the want of juris- 
diction. Nor is it all clear upon the merits 
of the case whether the respondent, General 
Belknap, could have been convicted of any 
crime or misdemeanor within the meaning of 








the statute. But whatever his offense may 
have been, and we are by no means disposed 
to palliate it, certain it is that the Govern- 
ment was no loser by it, and that there is 
really no legal proof of his bribery which the 
The 
honorable managers of the House who con- 
ducted the case before the Senate in report- 
ing the result of the trial to the House took 
occasion to rejoice that the attempt for im- 


courts can recognize for conviction. 


peachment had been made on the ground 
that it would be a warning precedent in the 
future, whereas we are inclined to think that 
after the long-drawn out fiasco the etfect will 
be just the opposite, and that no more im- 
peachment trials of this sort will be at- 
tempted. 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE. 

The session recently closed has presented 
to the country the two great parties as repre- 
sented in Congress—the Senate being Re- 
publican by a small and uncertain majority 
and the House being overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic; and this turning out to be the con- 
dition of the law-making power for the first 
time in the last sixteen years there might 
naturally be expected some attrition and an- 
tagonism between the two branches of Con- 
gress. But none save the more far-seeing 
and penetrating could have anticipated such 
an utter imbecility and inadequacy as have 
marked the proceedings of the Democratic 
House from the beginning to the end. As- 
suming to itself almost dictatorial power, it 
has attempted to dragoon both the Senate 
and the President into the recognition and 
support of its own ignorant and arbitrary 
legislation, and has undertaken to carry out 
this purpose by a threat of withholding the 
necessary supplies for the administration of 
the Government and pushing their political 
opponents to the wall! 

This kind of domination both the Senate 
and the Executive have been obliged to meet 
in a temper quite too easy-going, and with 
what seems to us to have been a misjudgment 
of the popular wish and of the stern duty 
which the times demand. The Senate has 
seen proper to yield very largely to the de- 
mands of the arbitrary and dictatorial House. 
The public service has thus been confessedly 
crippled and impaired, and a great, if not 
to the 


irreparable, injury has been done 
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country by an apparent Republican sanction 
to a course of legislation proposed by men 
who have not been in sympathy with the 
Union for a score of years, and who now hope 
to gain their purposes in the forum after find- 
ing it impossible in the field. 

Well, the country has seen nearly nine 
months of Democratic rule in the House, and 
what has been the net gain of that great 
political somersault which the people made 
in 1874? Has any relief been found for the 
stagnation of business, the unequal distribu- 
tion of the currency, the tendency of the rich 
to grow richer and the poor to become poorer? 
Has there been any effort to improve our 
facilities at home or our commerce and char- 
acter abroad? In what respect are the peo- 
ple to-day in a better condition than they 
were one year ago? What has this Democ- 
racy done in Congress? What one measure 
has it proposed, or what one relief has it 
afforded to the public distress? Is there any 
more security to life, limb, and civil rights 


in the Southern States to-day than one year | 


ago? Is there any change for the better on 


the great practical questions of finance, man- 
ufactures, agriculture, commerce, and trade 
among the people of the East and the West ? 
To all these questions we must give an un- 
qualified negative reply. 

Nothing has been done, and what is more 
the Democratic majority in the House have 
clearly shown that they have no capacity 
whatever to meet the present emergency, or 
to relieve the country of its wide-spread and 
generaldistress. Nay, they have done much 
to increase it and to unsettle what was re- 
maining of a stable confidencein the popular 
heart. Nor can there ever be a secure and 
lasting peace or prosperity so long as the 
party represented by the Democracy of our 
present Congress holds the reins of power! 

THE FREE SCHOOL AMENDMENT. 

One of the most interesting debates which 
have occurred in the Senate of the present 
Congress transpired on the last night of the 
session on the proposed amendment of the 
Constitution in regard to free unsectarian 
schools, The proposed amendment, which 


may be regarded as a substitute for the 
amendment coming from the House, was 
brought forward by Senator Edmunds, chair- 


i'man of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
iis as follows : 
“ArtTicLE XVI. 

“No State shall make any law respecting 
'an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
|the free exercise thereof; and no religious 
| test shall ever be required as a qualification 
to any office or public trust under any State. 
'No public property, and no public revenue 
‘of, nor apy loan of credit by or under the 
| authority of, the United States, or any State, 
| Territory, District, or municipal corporation 
;shall be appropriated to, or maie or used 
‘for, the support of any school, educational or 
other institution, under the control of any 
‘religious or anti-religious sect, organization, 
| or denomination, or wherein the particular 
, creed or tenets of any religious or anti re- 
jligious sect, organization, or denomination 
iShall be taught; and no such particular 
| creed or tenets shall be read or taught in 
| any school or institution supported in whole 
or in part by such revenue or loan of credit; 
and no such appropriation or loan of credit 
shall be made to any religious or anti-reli- 
gious sect, organization, or denomination, or 
to promote its interests or tenets. This 
article shall not be construed to prohibit the 
|reading of the Bible in any school or institu- 
tion; and 1t shall not have the effect to im- 
| pair rights of property already vested. 

“Src. 2, Congressshall have power, by ap- 
| propriate legislation, to provide for the pre- 
vention and punishment of violations of this 
article.”’ 

This proposition was most earnestly de- 
| bated by Senators Kernan, Edmunds, Mor- 
'ton, Eaton, Whyte, Saulsbury, Frelinghuy- 


sen, Christiancy, Stevenson, and Bogy. It 
was found to be a source of division upon 
|strictly party lines. Senator Kernan took 
the ground, in which he was followed by all 
j his Democratic brethren, that it was a viola- 
| tion of State rights ; thatit was unnecessary 
and impracticable. The argument on the 
| the other side was to the effect that a great 
danger had arisen to the perpetuity and 
efficiency of our 
from the doctrines and claims set forth by 
the Romish especially in the 
Pope’s encyclical of 1864, and that the only 











common school system 


hierarchy, 


way to repel this danger is to take it in ad- 
vance and bar out by constitutional amend- 
ment all schemes and machinations for any 
church monopoly and domination in this 
country whatsoever. But after a somewhat 
protracted and earnest discussion, the propo- 
sition was lost by a vote of 16 to 28—not a 
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two-thirds vote—which in this case was re- 
quired. 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 

As the whole design of the proceedings of 
the Democrats in the late session of Con- 
gress, from beginning to end, has evidently 
been to make political capital for the reten- 
tion and increase of their power, and as 
every step of their movements has been 
taken with this end in view, the closing 
scene of the late session was in entire ac- 
cord with the reckless and abandoned man- 
ner in which everything has been done by 
the Democracy. The scene in the House 
when Mr. Cox made one of his fiery onsets 
upon Mr. Kasson, by charging, in true Tam- 
many style the lie direct, would not admit 
of adequate description. It came nigh to 
being one of the old rows of by-gone days, 


| an arena for shoulder-hitters and prize-fight- 
| ers, who did up their workin the most highly 
| approved and artistic manner. At last, after 
|innumerable arts of Congressional finesse and 
ia long, protracted uproar, and the usual 
| struggle of many members striving to catch 
the Speaker’s eye and making confusion 
| worse confounded, the closing moment came 
|in the highest sound of the tumult, and the 
| first session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
|was numbered with all things that have 
| joined the mighty and irrevocable past! In 
| a brief hour or two the halls were emptied, 
|and the active and struggling spirits of men 

had withdrawn to other scenes and fields of 
| conflict, and when they meet again in our 
| noble Capitol it will have been determined, 
| by the will of a sovereign people, under 


when Congressmen, in the heighth of theiren- | whose auspices the destiny of the country 


thusiasm, turned the halls of legislation into 


| shall be conducted for another lustrum. 





REVIEW OF 


NATIONAL. 

The political skies viewed from the obser- 
vatory at the National Capital are bright 
and cheering, and well calculated to inspire 
Republicans with confidence in the result of 
the great trial battle of next November. 
But the auspicious opening of the canvass, 
all along the line, with gladdening news 
drom every quarter where the enemy has 
been met should not fill us with false hopes. 
The victory is sure, and it may be easy, but 
its ease and certainty will depend altogether | 
upon the energy and unanimity with which 
the campaign is conducted. 

The Republican party has been in power 
so many years, and with such tremendous 
majorities, that some have come to regard 
it as invincible under any circumstances ; 


THE MONTH. 


threatens to carry the ‘‘solid South’’ by 
outrage and murder, while the other will 
attempt to carry the North with corruption 
and fraud from the ill-gotten millions of 
Mr. Tilden. The game is bold and daring, 
and the actors are able and unscrupulous. 
No combination of equal force has ever been 
met by the Republican party. It far sur- 
passes the encounters of 1860, ’64, ’68, or 
1872. 


were circumstances especially favorable to 


In each of those campaigns there 


tepublicans that do not exist now, and can- 
not arise at this time. They were peculiar 
to those periods. 

The campaign of 1876 also has its ad- 
vantages which Republicans will not fail to 
utilize, but much hard work in addition will 
be required to defeat the enemy and achieve 





put no fatal belief could be enter- 
tained in the presence of the enemy in| 


more 


this campaign. There are many reasons, | 
not necessary to be repeated here, why the | 
contest of 1876 will be exceptionally severe | 


of the} 
| 
| 


and desperate. The erganization 


Democratic party has never been marshaled 


under a more mercenary and daring | 
leadership. The chiefs of Rebellion and the 


| 
chiefs of Tammany are again united. One | 
Js a ; | 


Let Republicans, there- 
fore, be thoroughly aroused to the necessity 


a complete victory. 


of active and indefatigable labor and to 
the 
The utmost effort and vigilance are required; 


the great issues impending in canvass. 
stern, resolute work, now and continually, 
withincreasing force and enthusiasm until 
the battle has been fought and won. 

..In the summary of the month’s record 
we have to present there is nothing of un- 
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usual moment. Indeed the past month may 

be said to have been comparatively dull in 

transpiring events. It being the season for 

political nominations, a complete list of the 

State tickets of both parties is given below. 
POLITICAL. 

...July 20—The Democratic State Conven- 
tion of Missouri nominated the following 
ticket: For Governor, John S. Phelps; 
Lieutenant Governor, Henry C. Brockmeyer; 
Secretary of State, Michael K. McGrath; 
Treasurer, Elijah Gates; Auditor, Thomas 
Holliday ; Attorney General, Jackson L.: 
Smith ; Register of Lands, J. E. McHenry. 

.. July 26—The Democrats of Louisiana 
chose General Frank Nichols, who had 
served as a brigadier general in the Con- 
federate service, for Governor of the State. 
General Nichols is a graduate of West 
Point, and resigned from the army in 1856. 
He lost an arm and a leg at the battle 
of Chancellorsville. His disabilities have 
recently been removed by Congress. 

COLORADO. 

...August 1—In accordance with an act of 
Congress the President this day declared 
Colorado a State in the Union. As the Cen- 
tennial State, Colorado comes in with a wel- 
come and makes the thirty-eighth in the 
sisterhood. The State contains less than 
150,000 inhabitants, but is full of enterprise 
and resources, and will grow rapidly in 
population and wealth. Both political par- 
ties favored her admission at this time, and 
no political significance attaches to this fact. 
The Constitution of Colorado is modeled 
after the most progressive and approved 
plan. It forbids local and special legislation 
in all cases where general legislation is 
applicable; forbids grants to railroads, in 
the shape 
otherwise ; absolutely forbids the loaning of 
the State’s credit, or the credit of any 
county, town, or city, in aid of any person 
or company, public or private, for any pur- 
pose whatever; names the few public pur- 
poses for which debts may be contracted by 
the State, counties, or cities, and limits 
State taxation to a given number of mills 


on each dollar of valuation. Another valu- 


able provision prohibits railroad compa- | 


nies from consolidating their charters or 


of indorsed bonds, lands, or | 





franchises when each own parallel or com- 
peting lines. No sectarian doctrines shall be 
taught in the public schools. Compulsory 
education may be enforced by appropriate 
legislation. 

... August 2—General S. H. Colquitt, who 
acquired considerable reputation as a Con- 
federate commander, was nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Democrats of Georgia. 

..August 2—The National Executive 
Council of the Greenback party met at New 
York and nominated General Samuel F. 
Cary, of Cincinnati, for Vice President, on 
the ticket with Peter Cooper for President. 

...August 2—Hon. Godlove S. Orth, Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Indiana, 
withdrew from the ticket, alleging as his 
reason that he could not command the 
united support of Republicans, and General 
Benjamin Harrison was chosen to take his 
place on the ticket. General Harrison is a 
grandson of President Harrison, and served 
with distinction in the national army dur- 
ing the rebellion. He is in his forty-third 
year. 

... August 3—The Republican State conven- 
tion of Michigan met at Lansing and nominated 
the following State ticket: For Governor, C. 
M. Croswell; Lieutenant Governor, Alonzo 
Sessions ; Secretary of State, E. G. S. Hol- 
den ; State Treasurer, D, B. McCreary ; Au- 
ditor, Ralph Ely; Land Commissioner, B. 
F. Gartridge; Attorney-General, Otto Kirch- 
ner; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
H. S. Tarbell. 

TILDEN’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 

..August 5—Although Mr. Samuel J. 
| Tilden, of New York, received the Demo- 
| cratic nomination for President on the 28th 
| of June, his letter accepting the nomination 
| was delayed for cause until this day. The 
| reason for the delay is admitted to be his dis- 








| agreement with the expressed will of the 
| party demanding the repeal of the resump- 
tion clause of the act of January, 1875. 
| And the embarrassment was increased by 
| the fact that the Democratic members of 
| Congress were loth to obey the direct de- 
mand of the St. Louis Convention for the 
repeal of this clause during the present 
These complications, rendered yet 





| 


| Session. 
'more perplexing by Mr. Hendricks’ well 
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known greenback proclivities, and the ex- 
treme absurdity of committing him to re- 
sumption in 1879, in the face of his repeated 
declarations against that policy, reached 
their climax at a conference of the two can- 
didates on the 4th instant, when Mr. Tilden 
agreed to allign himself with the St. Louis 


platform and shape his acceptance in favor | 


of repeal. The House thereupon, that day, 


by an almost strict party vote, passed a re- 


pealing bill, and thus placed all the parties, 
the candidates, and their friends in the 
House at last in professed accord, 


as it does, forty-five hundred words. He 
begins by calling attention to what he re- 
gards needed reforms in the administration 


Mr Til- | 


den’s letter is of extreme length, containing, | 


\tail, having reference to the ever changing 
conditions. They belong to the domain of 
practical administrative statesmanship. 

HENDRICKS’ LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 

.-August 5—The letters of Tilden and 
| Hendricks appeared simultaneously, being 
| telegraphed from Saratoga. Mr. Hendricks 
says he is in entire accord with the St. Louis 
| platform. He, too, rejoices that the Con- 
| vention raised the standard of Reform. 
| “The first work of reform,’’ he says, ‘‘must 
| be the restoration of the normal operations of 
| the Constitution of the United States with all 
its amendments. The right of local self- 
| government as guaranteed by the Constitu- 
| tion must be everywhere restored.’’ He 
|does not understand the repeal of the re- 


— ce = / sumption clause of 1875 to be a backward 
of the Government, and ‘‘in the scale of | 


expenses, national, State, and municipal.”’ 
The present hard times are attributed di- 
rectly to bad Federal management. He ad- 
vocates a constitutional amendment sepa- 
rating into distinct bills appropriations for 
the several departments of the public ser- 
vice, and excluding from each bill all appro- 
priations for other objects. 

The Constitution of the United States with 
its amendments, he claims, are universally 
accepted as-a final settlement of the contro- 
versies Which engendered the late war, and 


all should therefore unite to establish a cordial | 


fraternity and good-will among citizens, 
whatever their race or color. 
shall be assigned to me,’’ he says, ‘‘I should 
not fail to exercise the powers with which 
the laws and the Constitution of our coun- 


try clothe its Chief Magistrate to protect all | 


its citizens, whatever their proper condition, 
in every political and personal right.”’ 

He declares in favor of early resumption 
of specie payment, which, “if wisely 
planned and discreetly pursued, ought not 


to cost any sacrifice to the business of the | 


country. It should tend, on the contrary, to 


a revival of hope and confidence.’’ Concerning | 


the time to resume he says: ‘‘The exact date 
would have to be chosen with reference to 
the then existing state of trade and credit 
operations in our country, the course of 
foreign commerce, and the condition of ex- 
changes with foreign nations. The specific 
measures and actual date are matters of de- 


“If the duty | 


step in our return to specie payment, but 
The coolie sys- 


| tem is described as iniquitous, and should be 
| abolished. The civil service should be re- 
| formed so as “not to be subject to change at 
every election, and that it ought not to be 
| made the brief reward to party zeal, but should 
| be awarded for proved competency, and held 
for fidelity in the public employ, but no man 
is to be retained ‘‘who has furnished money 
This, of course, 


the recovery of a false step. 





| to corrupt the elections.” 
|refers to political contributions for party 


The common schools, he says, 
partisan, and 


purposes. 
;must be neither sectarian nor 
'there must be neither division nor misap- 


; propriation of the funds for their support. 

The Republican party finally is charged with 
| provoking scenes of violence and bloodshed 
| for political purpose, and pride is expressed 
| that he is associated on a ticket with so dis- 
| tinguished a gentleman as Mr. Tilden. 

... August 7. The so-called State election of 
| Alabama was held and elected the following 
‘ticket (Democratic) by 38,000 majority : 
| For Governor, George 8. Houston; Secre- 

tary of State, Rufus K. Boyd; Attorney-Gen- 
leral, J. W. A. Safford; Treasurer, Daniel 
| Crawford; Auditor, Willis Brewer ; Superin- 
The 


| Republicans largely remained away from the 


| tendent of Education, Leroy F. Box. 


| polls for fear of personal violence, and with 
| the full knowledge that the Democrats had 
| determined to carry the election, *‘peaceably 
| if they could, but forcibly if they must.” 
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... August 15. General A. W. Bishop was 
chosen Republican candidate for Governor of 
Arkansas by the concurrence of all factions of 
the party. 

...General Wade Hampton, who had been 
alieutenant general in the Confederate army, 
was unanimously nominated for Governor of 
South Carolina by the Democrats. A com- 
plete Democratic ticket was put into the 
field—the first since 1870. 

IMPORTANT MILITARY ORDER FOR THE SOUTH. 

“ Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, Aug. 15, 1876. 
Gen. W. T. Sherman, Commanding U.S. Army: 

Sm: The House of Representatives of the 
United States on the 10th instant passed the 
following preamble and resolution, viz: 

“Whereas the right of suffrage prescribed 
by the constitutions of the several States is 
subject to the fifteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States, which is 
as follows : 

“ARTICLE XV. 

**Section 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State 
on account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 

‘And whereas the exercise of the right 
of suffrage so prescribed and regulated should 
be faithfully maintained and observed by the 
United States and the several States and the 
citizens thereof; and whereas it is asserted 
that the exercise of the right of suffrage is in 
some of the States, notwithstanding the efforts 
of all good citizens to the contrary, resisted 
and controlled by fraud, intimidation, and 
violence, so that in such cases the object of 
the amendment is defeated ; and whereas all 
citizens, without distinction of race, or class, 
or color, are entitled to the protection con- 
ferred by such article: therefore, 

‘* Be it resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That all attempts by force, fraud, terror, in- 
timidation, or otherwise, to prevent the free 
exercise of the right of suffrage in any State 
should meet with certain, condign, and effec- 
tual punishment, and that in any case which 
has heretofore occurred or that may hereafter 
occur in which violence or murder has been 
or shall be committed by one race or class 
upon the other, the prompt prosecution and 
punishment of the criminal or criminals in 
any court having jurisdiction is imperatively 
demanded, whether the crime be one punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or one demand- 
ing the penalty of death.’’ 

The President directs that, in accordance 








with the spirit of the above, you are to hold 
all the available force under your command 
(not now engaged in subduing the savages of 
the Western frontier) in readiness to be used 
upon the call or requisition of the proper legal 
authorities for protecting all citizens, without 
distinction of race, color, or political opinions, 
in the exercise of the right to vote as guaran- 
teed by the fifteenth amendment, and to as- 
sist in the enforcement of certain, condign, 
and effectual punishment upon all persons 
who shall attempt by ‘‘ force, fraud, terror, 
intimidation, or otherwise, to prevent the tree 
exercise of the right of suffrage’’ as provided 
by the law of the United States, and have 
such force so distributed as to be able to ren- 
der prompt assistance in the enforcement of 
the law. Such additional orders as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of these 
instructions will be given from time to time 
after consultation with the law officer of the 
Government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. D. Cameron, Secretary of War. 

..July 19. Hon. Geo. E. Pugh, formerly 
a prominent Democratic politician, died at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the fifty-fourth year of 
hisage. Mr. Pugh defeated Salmon P. Chase 
for United States Senator in 1854, and served 
six yearsinthe Senate. He was a prominent 
actor in the Charleston, 5. C., Democratic 
convention in 1860. 

July 27. Hon. Allen T. Caperton, a United 
States Senator from West Virginia, died at 
his residence in Washington. Aged sixty- 
six years. 

eS 





ConNFEDERATE Governor Vance, of North 
Carolina, is making his canvass for Governor 
in direct and outspoken opposition to the 
reconstruction laws, to the constitutional 
amendments, to negro suffrage, and to every 
other principle supposed to have been settled 
by the war. He violently assails all these 
and is roundly applauded by his White Line 
followers. 

ee ere 

Tue ‘“‘lost cause,’? is not all lost. Ala- 
bama records 40,000 in its support. The 
Republicans were as powerless to assert their 
rights as were the Union men in 1861. It is 
the same old fight in a new form. 

aa a, 

Tue ‘‘solid South’? has begun to make its 
promise good, Alabama and Kentucky lead 
the column. 
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EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENT DOINGS. 


THE EXECUTIVE. { 
THE MESSAGE ASKING FOR MORE TROOPS. | 

The President has sent the following mes- | 
sage to Congress : 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : | 

I transmit herewith a telegram of the 5th | 
of August, instant, from Lieutenant General | 
Sheridan to General Sherman, a letter of the 
lith of the present month from General 
Sherman to the Secretary of War, and a let- 
ter from the latter, of the same date, to me, 
all setting forth the possible needs of the 
army in consequence of existing hostilities. 

I would strongly urge upon Congress the 
necessity for making some provision for a con- 
tingency which may arise during the vacation 
for more troops in the Indian country than 
it is now possible to send. 

It would seem to me to be much more 
economical and better to authorize an increase 
of the present cavalry force by twenty-five 
hundred privates, but if this is not deemed 
advisable, then that the President be author- 
ized to call out not exceeding five regiments 
of volunteers, one thousand strong each, 
to serve fora period not exceeding six months. 

Should this latter authority be given, I 
would not order out any volunteers unless, 
in my opinion, based upon reports from the 
scene of war, [deemed it absolutely necessary, 
and then only the smallest number consid- 
ered sufficient to meet the emergency. 
Executive MANsIoN, U.S. Grant. 

Washington, Aug. 11, 1876. 
GENERAL SHERIDAN’S LETTER. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 5, 1876. 

General W. T. Sherman, Washington, D. C.: 

I have not vet been able to re-enforce the 
garrison at Red Cloud, at Spotted Tail, or at 
Standing Rock to be strong enough to at- 
tempt to count the Indians or to arrest and 
disarm those coming in. I beg of you to see 
the Military Committee of the House and 
urge on it the necessity of increasing the 
cavalry regiments to one hundred to each 
company. 








General Crook’s total strength is 1,774, and 
Terry’s is 1,873, and to give this force to 
them I have stripped every post from the 
line of Manitoba to Texas. We want more 
mounted men. 
law in enlisting Indian scouts; in fact we 
have not as many as the law allows. The 
whole number in this division is only 114. 
The Indians with General Crook are not en- 


We have not exceeded the | 


listed, nor even paid. They are not worth | 


paying. They are with him only to gratify | 


their desire for a fight and their thirst for 
revenge on the Sioux. 
P. H. Suerwan, Lieutenant General. 


The letter of General Sherman to the Sec- 
retary of War indorses the recommendations 
of General Sheridan, and the letter of the 
") 


Secretary of War recommends the same t 
the President. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 

RATES FOR GOVERNMENT ADVERTISE 

DEPARTMENT OF JUS 
Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 14, 1876. 
The Seerctary of the Interior : 

Sir: Yours of the 7th instant addressed 
to the Attorney-General, calls his attention 
to the discrepancy between the rates payable 
for advertisements on behalf of the Govern- 
ment between Sections 853 and 3,826; and 
also to the repealing language used in the 
act of 1875, chapter 128, section 1, (1% Stat., 
342.) in reference to section 3,826; and asks, 
what is the united effect of such sections 
upon a claim presented by ‘The Republi- 
can,’’? & newspaper of this city, for publish- 
ing by due order an advertisement for sta- 
tionery for your Department. 

Section 853 treats of publications on behalf 
of the Government of notices in general, 
and prescribes a certain compensation there- 
for, viz: forty cents by the folio, etc. Sec- 
tion 3,826 treats of such notices as are re- 
quired to be published in the District of 
Columbia, etce., and prescribes therefor a 
compensation not higher than is paid by in- 
dividuals for advertising in said paper. 

I understand the joint effect of these two 
sections to be that papers in the District of 
Columbia shall have the compensation fixed 
by section 853, unless (under section 3,826) 
that be more than is paid by private individ- 
uals for like services. This construction re- 
conciles the apparent conflict, and shows 
why section 3,826 is not named with the 
other sections expressly excepted in section 
853. This rule, I believe, has been often 
applied by courts in like cases, and in the 
instance before me gives due effect to both 
sections. 

However, I regard the effect of section 
3,826 upon section 853 as entirely specula- 
tive for all publications of advertisements in 
newspapers since the act of March 3d, 1875, 
above referred to. A provision for repeal, 
‘*as sweeping as that therein contained has 
an effect (in appropriation acts) wholly re- 
gardless of the place or the general nature 
of the act in which it is found.’’—(7 Opin- 
ions, ete., 303; 14 Opinions, 681.) In my opin- 
ion it repeals section 3,826 for every pur- 
pose connected with the claim before you. 

Yours with great respect, 8. F. Pritts, 
Approved : Solicitor General. 

Auruonso Tarr, Attorney-General. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT. ; In transmitting it to your honorable body, 
CIVIL OFFICERS EMPLOYED BY THE INTERIOR |I deem it my duty to again express the 
DEPARTMENT. | Opinion that the proposed reduction in the 


The following is a letter from the Acting | several bureaus and offices of this Depart- 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in ™e2t will cripple the service and impair its 


t Sonat soluti f July 24, usefulness. The business of the Department 
ee ee See ee eee |is increasing steadily, and in several of its 


1876, a statement of the number of civil ‘bureaus the present force is inadequate to 
officers employed by the Interior Depart- | | the demands made upon it. 


ment from 1859 to 1875, inclusive: | It will be noted from the inclosed state- 
DEPARTMENT OF THE IN rer }ment (see ‘* Recapitulation ”) that the em- 
Washington, August 2, 1876. ployes of the Department in the year 1873 


Sm: In reply to Senate resolution d.ted | were three hundred and thirty-seven (337) 
July 24, 1876, requesting a statement of | less than in 1871, and in the year 1875 were 
‘¢ the aggregate number of civil officers in | ‘two hundred and seventy-seven (277) less 
or connected with’’ the respective Depart- } than in 1873. To reduce a force now insuf- 
ments of the Government (‘‘not including | | ficient will, in many instances, render it im- 
laborers or mechanics employed by the day, | | possible to give that prompt attention to 
or contractors) for each of the following | public business which the people most in- 
years, namely, 1859, 1861, 1863, 1865, 1867, | terested have aright to expect. 

1869, 1871, 1873, and 1875,’’ I have the| I have the honor to be, your obedient 
honor to submit herewith a tabular state- eorvent, Cuas. T. GorHam, 

ment giving the information required of this 4 Acting Secretary. 
Department. The Preswwent of the Senate pro te empore. 





Statement showing the aggregate number of civil officers in or connected with the D partment of the 
Interior, (not including laborers ar mechanics employed by the day, or contractors) for each of the 
following years, viz: 1859, 1861, 1863, 1865, 1867, 1869, 1871, 1873, and 1375, Period of 
the count in each year, September 30. 2 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 






















| | | he eee 
Officers. 1859. | 1861, | 1863. | 1865. | 1867. | 1869. | 1871. | 1873. 1875. 
—_——- — | ————— se —_ — _ Be | — 

| | | | 
Secretary. .......cceseoee 1 | 1 1 DS ee 1 1 l 1 
ENT OTD 6 ssa haw saaeonenan suse shs'ssanbeliains | 1 1 | 1 | 1 1 1 | 1 
SERN nls s hs 6555 55S%b 20 6b bo ccnp aecken es 1 | 1| 1 1 | 1 | | 1 1 1 
Superintendent of public documents. ......]....../..000e AASS Baas ees pees 1 | 1 
Clerks at $2,000. ......ccccccccccccssccccsccccces 3 | 3 | p p 3) 3 6 8 8 
Clerks, class four : 2 2] 23 24 2 1 3 
Clerks, class three 6 6 6 
Clerks, class two f 3 
Clerks, class one... Saha aheweos > 9 9 7 
COpyists At $900... ...cccccccccsccccccccccccces | . 6 8 9 
Messenger F § 3 3 é 3 | 6 8 5 
Laborers....... cocce 3 | 3 3 | 3 3/ 10 6 5 
Watchmen ...... er er ee 5} 12; 138; 13] 18] 5| 97 9 27 
BOCKSTS. ..05500 POET T TTT TTT TTT eT TTT TTT Ee eee | -oseee ESS PS Prsoer 9 peer tears “| 2 2 2 
ED ci cbccbcnkdesevawevas. sreebannnace 6 | 9 | 5 ll 7 Oe tinea aki iakccolosae ce 








MUUEA Gatun pasae yes sabakbs onuceesneasusen® 31 | | 3s § 8: 85 79 












iP PIMERINII CCG luk AGahenieeheaacassoe shew ae 1 
Deputy commissioner. 1 
DAISIRD SISNOBOD 5 isecsscunsseencas eds snes seen en | 1 
SRE MUS isc 5 kp tech ca eneaseebGbasenessseneen 1 1 
SPREE, OURS HOUR. 5.0550 0b0s6 nes ase secetseeees 2 22 { 27 
Clerks, class three 2 ; 10 46 0 45 
SEE, MUBESDWO) iiss sceccccevsccencdassxtnce 35} 23] 50 49 76 60 85! 84 77 
Clerks. PRUE EMAR 6 chacéssbauaseecdnisaredeeny bien 10; 24 51 61 98 104} 116] 85 106 
SL) Se err ee | 1 
Assist BIE CNBINGET 2... ..ccccsvccccccccvcccovecs me 1 1 
SIUAMUM IGS GFexecnestcartassnebhank sxe edunes see 30 54 
REINS 64k 55s nu nGonaseeseehscuhsavouuabecc 36 47 
EAOOTESS. . 2200005065 rrr . | : 19 13 
RMRRTISIONSINS 55 she bah db404 ss 040) o05oK0u ieesees | 1 | “Je I: Eee Ee Eanes 

i) Beer heb dSaW OS swShbuaenee 77 70| 46) 169) 275) 254! 325 | 336 875 
Pension agents........... SMbsdeesuboeaespecos cae 49 51 35 15 59 58 | 59 58 58 


ARERR TIE i Seba ninn's sedcsenesesncnsws see 126; 121 | 18] 214 | 334, 312 B84 | 304 433 
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Statement showing the aggregate number of civil officers, §c.—Continued. 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE. 





Officers. | 1859. 1861. 1863, | 1865. 1867. | 1869, | 1871. | 1878, | 1875. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
i 














Commissioner... ..5.......5.- i 1 ep 2 1 Dr 3 
OMe! COVE. <csececess cose] 1 1 1 1 | 5 I 1 1 | 1 
Recorder Ey) aes od cl) ae 1 1 
Clerks at ) 2c 8). Shee Bf 2) Se. 3 
Clerks, class four 4 | 5 | 5 6 | 5 | 5 | 6 9 
Clerks, class three... 27 2} 19| 2) 2 17| | 2 27 
Clerks, Class two ... ; 36 2 | 34 | | : 
Clerks. class one. t | {i 


Copyists cc cescccce eo 

























Registers. .... aan : 7 i6 73 82 
Receivers ¢ 9 + 73 g2 
Survey ors-gener: Tae 1 13 12 l4 17 
Clerks to surveyors-general,...... . 51 45 | 22 25 41 
Draughtsmen, i ineeee 2 15 l4 15 25 40 7 
Messengers....cccscsssencees : 7 5 6 8 5 10 
e Peper Peet Soca Oem tee POPS 
MUL sss aewsby scans ies eesiiseee Pre Ree. 2: 2 2 ‘ 206) 255 | 29 
Grand tOtels cssscccessccseescccesescewcess] 488 371 317 343 340 370, 428 $71 513 
PATENT OFFICE. 
} afl af a] 41 1 
i , bitistelnaeiha | zl 3 1 
Chief clerk... ... saasishresiiiaineie onion mane es a5 1 1 1 1 | 1 1 | 1 | Bi 1 
AESAMINGTEATNCNICT. 6600050 cesiecieies belnashechoiares lanes 3 3 3 3 3 | 3 | 3 | 3 
SPRAINS os 55 0's'0 soe 0 cect Ryans sus wean wie es ea 9 8 10 14 20 22 23] 26] 26 
Financiil clerk. ,......+0es nih eteaabicts Siicoal vane ii ee eee | 1 
Assistant examiners ;} 12} Ff 38 12 20 | 0} 2 24 | 93 
Cierks, class four. 1 | 1 l 1 1 l 1 6 | 5 
Second assistant éxamine ‘a er vi 3 5 6 17 20 22; 2 22 
teres, CIGKG GUC. < s-06scc000-0020'00 ae 6 4 4 6 6 6 11 8 5 
Third assistant examiners........ Peess inches [osesns asbuasloas meetin sens seeenalcoaenn et 19 
COTES, CURSE CWO, oi sesicdscecvscsccs éeiedeeeene 8 5 2 6 8 50 47| 2% is 
RACES NOG DCs sc cscccgcsewcasseswes success is 4 45 | 30 34 
Skilled draughtsmen..... tose i -2| 8 2 
oo MRR COE eee ee , 10 1} 1 1 
ES ee eerie eas BcSsalecwseclsceess|vcases| “Gl SEH) 40) os 
sdueasesaciomsiccwaees eesees [eee e<iseesws |sockpu|ossenstuee seis 9| 62] 71 50 
12 






Copvists at $700. ... 
Model-attendants, 


WAACHRION:. .. cscacves 
Temporary employe 
Other officers...... coees 


DUR 3 Seas esis 











Je Fae Say ICI pie ee RL eT ne tT Patera rai Peer ey DrRHOReE 
COMVIBES vecsscncscccusecs ‘ 
Messengers. 


Totals... Vase seONG Hea W eaawwasee an PE ERLUA ST eReal Gewese leowmnslueneas facet | 
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Statement showing the aggregate number of civil offiecrs, §c.—Continued. 


CENSUS OFFICE. 





| 


| | | | 
Ofticers. | 1859.| s861. 1863.) 1865. 1867. | 1869. 1871.) 1873. 
| 



































? 


Superintendent ..........ccssccsscccccsccvccccs ess fae i: Bs tess eee er 
Chief clerk.. fae 

Disbursing cler . 
Clerks, class “TT RS Ca a aan me, ae 
Clerks, Claes CHGS. ....cscccceee reeks eonwen oeane 
Clerks) cl: ho ORS Se Speer st betty H 
Tem por wy ‘lorie and OODVIGIBs cscsswsconsen a0 | 

















Laborers sane 
Watchmen 


Total..... 








OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 





DOMMIBSIONCY......00..s060060c008 pcekesevenweeee 1 1 
REMUS £5 24 pes) 5090550Seu eed soSdebes assess 1 1 
SOR SORE BODTAE 5 0:6 on '0n0.090:010 40004500050 20008 
Clerks, class three. 
Clerks, class two... 
Clerks, class one....... 
Copyists......... Soe tanansceisecsaheeocaceseess cs | ee 
SE wah he bi sbusess Shosesu esas) iavasdvas 2 
SEEPS LGpn chsh osbsnen hashes oocesssabousnassae 1 
Watchmen.........c0 Sbeheesbonetee pbseweebeees 2 “Tt eae 


PUPP OA Sug hay cess sees up okenoeeasesyasueanee 30| 37] 34] 39! 34! 


DOS me ee 
—e 
eae 

> ia bed pt 

Coe 


mos 
be! tos 


rs 
Os bo ORs Oe 























SEM IRMCRNOIID, Cap 0 s95 saan ppe soa pewhseuedabnseesielsoeustssae sel ss secs | 
Superintenden " | 
Ech aks nds Kanaan dnenes bed eeetecrcoveseeeneds 3 i | 





















Physicians. 
Engineers.. 
SRUMMMMEROUM: ced or4hs6's45'0003%99%4s oy ka eouuns eX 
— WED ndtcccnscccecesceovcsecs shneneapeees 
Teach TS ceeeeecseeeeeeeeeeeeee eters tees steer ens 
















572 | 864 11,046 






79 | 407 | “30 | 617 “907 | 1,080) 7 








OTHER OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR NOT DIRE CTLY CON 
NECTED WITH ANY OF THE ABOVE-NAMED BUREAUS is ad 














ME BMIMMMMRRONDIRD) ois npn boimrnsicvse seca op seeeeeee | 35 | 5 

Police force, District of Columbia.........../....0 5S 

Penitentiary, District of Columbia.......... | 9] | 2 

MUD scwenasanasnseessseostacsesonsonsonbee | 76 | 247 
RECAPITULATION. 








Secretary’s Office..... 39 40 8 79 
Patent Office....... 3 166 424 299 
Pension Office ... 181 33 394) 133 
General Land Offle 317 310 471) 513 
LOU Oa eae 479 391 1,090 | 770 
PoMEMEOEMPMOD 32555) asa ueoisickaenmoeeeee rebel senean| «sissy asuaedlisaseslvacoos ag ‘10 
Census Office.............. 38 St 3 | 1 
Miscellaneous officers. --.-..........cccceeeeee 220 230 ore 








2,475 | 2,198 
337 | (277 


Total, being the whole Department.../1,081 1,463, L317 1,342 |1,501 
| | 
| 2812 | 2.475 
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APPENDIX. 


Can the Democratic Party be Safely Intrusted with the 


Administration of 


the Government ? 


SPEECH OF 


HON. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


OF OHIO, 


In the House of Representatives, Friday, August 4, 1876, 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole 
on the bill (H. R. No. 2592) to transfer the con- 
duct of Indian affairs from the Interior De- 
partment to the War Department— 

Mr. GARFIELD said : 

Mr. CuarrMan: I regret that the speech of 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] 
has not yet appeared in the Recorp, so that 
I might have had its full and authentic text 
before offering my own remarks in reply. 
But his propositions were so clearly and so 
very ably stated, the doctrines that run 
through it were so logically connected, it 
will be my own fault if I fail to understand 
and appreciate the general scope and purpose 
of his speech. 

In the outset, I desire for myself and for 
a majority, at least, of those for whom I 
speak, to express my gratitude to the gentle- 
man for all that portion of his speech which 
had for its object the removal of the preju- 
dices and unkindly feelings that have arisen 
among citizens of the Republic, in conse- 
quence of the late war. Whatever faults 
the speech may have, its author expresses 
an earnest desire to make progress in the 
direction of a better understanding between 
the. North and the South; and in that it 
meets my most hearty concurrence and ap- 
proval. 

I will attempt to state briefly what I un- 
derstand to be the logic of the gentleman’s 
speech. He setsout with deploring the evils 
of party, and expressing the belief that the 
great mass of the American people are tired 
of much that belongs to party ; and, looking 
beyond and above mere party prejudices and 
passions, they greatly desire to remove pub- 
lic corruptions, and reform the manifold er- 
rors and evils of administration and legisla- 
tion; that those errors and evils consist 
mainly of two things: First, of a generally 
corrupt state of public administration ; and 
second, of a deplorable state of the civil ser- 
vice; that this state of affairs is buttressed 
and maintained by an enormous army of 
100,000 civil office-holders and 100,000 more 
expectants for office; and that because of 





this vast force the people have hitherto been 
unable to make the reforms they desire. 
This is his major premise. 

The next point, his minor premise, is that 
the Republican party is incapable of effect- 
ing the great reforms which the people de- 
sire; and his conclusion from these premises 
is that the Democratic party ought to be 
brought into power in the coming election. 

This was the summary, and, I may say, 
abrupt, conclusion of his reasoning. The 
gentleman seemed to be aware that there 
might be some apprehensions in the minds 
of the people that it would not, quite yet, 
be safe to recall the Democratic party to 
power ; and he endeavored to quiet those ap- 
prehensions by stating in the first place that 
there need be no fear that the South, lately 
in rebellion, would again control the Gov- 
ernment; that they were prostrated ; that 
their institutions had been overthrown ; that 
their industries had been broken up ; that in 
their weak and broken condition there need 
be no fear that they would again be placed 
at the head of public affairs; and, finally, 
that the South has united with the Demo- 
cratic party not from choice, but forced to it 
by inexorable necessity as their only means 
of protection. 

In the second place, there was apprehen- 
sion, he said, that the Democracy, if they 
came into power, would not preserve the 
beneficent results of the war. But he as- 
sures us that this fear is groundiess; that 
the people of the South have no aspirations 
which are not bounded by the horizon of 
the Union; that they, as well as the Democ- 
racy of the North, accept, honestly and 
sincerely, the great results of the war; and 
that they can be trusted to preserve all the 
good that has been gained. 

Again he says it is feared, on the part of 
many, that the colored race, lately enslaved, 
will not be safe in the full enjoyment of all 
the rights resulting from the war and guar- 
anteed by the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. This he also assures us is a ground: 
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less fear, because the people of the South | 


understand the colored race, appreciate their | 
qualities, and are onsuch a footing of friend- 


ship and regard that they are in fact better | 


fitted to meet the wants of that people and 


help them along in the way of civilization, | 


enlightenment, and peace, than these who 
are further removed from such knowledge. 

He emphasizes the statement that the 
South cheerfully accepts the results of the 
war; and admits that that much good has 
been achieved by the Republican party, 
which ought to be preserved. I was grati- 
fied to hear the gentleman speak of Lincoln 
as ‘the illustrious author of the great act 
of emancipation.”’ 
welcomed everywhere by those who believe 
in the justice and wisdom of that great act. 
While speaking of the condition of the 
Sonth and its wants he deplores’ two evils 
which afflict that portion of our country: 
First, Federal supervision ; and second, ne- 
gro ascendemcy in its political affairs. In 
that connection, it will be remembered, he 
quoted from John Stuart Mill and from Gib- 
bon; the one, 


governs; and from the other, to show the 
evils of agovernment which is in alien hands. 
The gentleman represented the South as 
suffering the composite evils depicted by 
both these great writers. That 1 may be 
sure to (lo him justice I quote a paragraph 
from the Associated Press report of his 
speech ; 

The inevitable effect of that reconstruction | 
policy had been to draw one race to its sup- | 
port and drive the other race to its opposi- 
tion. He quoted Gibboa, the historian, as say- 
ing that the most absurd and oppressive sys- 
tem of government which could be conceived 
of is that which subjeets the native of a 
country to the domination of his slave. Le 
also quoted from John Stuart Miil 
effect that when a government is acdminis- 
tered by rulers not responsible to the people 
governed, but to some other commuuity, it 
is one of the worst of conceivable govern- 
ments, and he said that the hideous system 
established in the South is a composite of 
those two vicious systems, The people are 
subject dto the domination of their former 
slaves. and are ruled over by people whose 
ecoustiluents were not the people for whom 
they should act, butthe Federal Government, 


Now, I havestated—of course very briefly, 
but I hope with entire fairness—the scope 
of the very able speech to which we listened. 
In a word it is this: the Republican party is 


oppressing the South; negro suffrage is a} 


grievous evil; there are serions corruptions 
in public affairs in the national legislation 
and Administration ; the civilservice of the 
country especially needs great and radical 
reform; and therefore the Democratic party 
ought to be placed in control of the Govern- 
ment at this time by the election of Tilden 
and Hendricks. 

It has not been my habit, and itis not my 
desire, to discuss mere party politics in this 
great legislative forum. And I shall do so 


That admi: sion will be | 


to show that the most deplor- | 
able forin of government is where the slave | 


to the | 


now only in so far asa fair review of the gen- 
tleman’s speech requires. My remarks shall 
|be responsive to his; and I shal! discuss 
party history and party policy only as the 
logic of his speech leads into that domain. 

From most of the premises of the gentle- 
man, as matters of fact and history, I dis- 
sent: some of them are undoubtedly correct. 
But, for the sake of arguinent — pad 
ting that ali his premises are correct, I deny 
that his conclusion is warranted by his 
premises; and, before I clese I shall at- 
tempt to show that the good he seeks ecan- 
not be secured by the ascendency of the 
Democratic party at this time. 

Before entering upon that field, however, 
I must notice this remarkable omission in the 
logie of his speech. Although he did state 
that the country might consider itself free 
| from some of the dangers which are appre- 

hended as the result of Democratic ascen- 
dency, he did not, as | remember, by any 
word attempt to prove the fitness of the De- 
| mocracy as a eer organization to accom- 
plish the reforms which he somuch desires ; 
aud without that affirmative proof oi fitness 
his argument is necessarily an absolute fail- 
ure. 

It is precisely that fear which has not 
|only made the ascendency of the Demovratic 
| party so long impossible, but has made it 
incompetent to render that service so ueces- 
sary to good government—the service of 
maintaining the position of a wise and hon- 
lorable opposition to the dominant party. 
| Often the blunders and faults of the Repub- 
| lican party he ive been condoned by the peo- 
| ple because of the violent, reactionary, and 
| disloyal spirit of the D. m0 racy. 

He tells us that is one of the well-known 
lessons of political history and philosophy ; 
| that the opposition party comes in to pre- 
serve andcrystalize the measures which their 
antagonists inaugurated ; and that a conser- 
vative opposition party is better fitted to ac- 
complish such a work than an aggressive rad- 
ical party who roughly pioneered the way 
and brought inthe changes. And to apply 
| this maxim to our own situation he tells us 
that the differences between the Republicar 
and Democratic parties upon the issues 
which led to the war and those which grew 
out of it, were rather differences of time than 
of substance ; that the Democracy followed 
more slowly in the Republican path, but 
have at last arrived by prudent and consti- 
tutional methods at the same results; and 
hence they will be sure to guard securely 
j and cherish faithiully what the Republicans 
| gained by reckless and turbulent methods. 
There is some truth in these ‘‘glittering 

generalities,’’ but, as applied to our present 

| situation, they are entitied only to the con- 
sideration which we give to the bright but 
fantastic pictures of a Utopian dream. 

I share all that gentleman’s aspirations 
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forpeace, tor good government at the South ; 


With all my heart I join with the gentle- 


and I believe I can safely assure him that | man in rejoicing that— 


the great majority of the nation shares the 
same aspirations. 


say that he has not fully stated the elements | 
of the great problem to be solved by the | 


statesmanship of to-day. The actual field 
is much broader than the view he has taken. 
And before we can agree that the remedy he 
proposes is an adequate one, we must take 
in the whole field, comprehend all the condi- 
tions of the problem, and then see if his 
remedy is sufficient. 
poses is not like the ordinary change of a 


The change he pro- | 


ministry in England when the Government | 


is defeated ona tax bill or some 
measure of legislation. 
over to the custody and management of the 


Government to a party which has persist- 


2 and wit » greatest bitterness re- : : 
ently and with the greatest bitterness re |umph in history. 


sisted all the great changes of the last fifteen 
years. changes which were the necessary re- 
sults of a vast revolusion—a revolution in 
national policy, in social and political ideas 
—a revolution whose causes were not the 


work of a day nor of a year, but of genera- | 


tions and centuries. The scope and charac- 
ter of that mighty revolution must form the 
basis of our judgment when we inquire 
whether such a change as he proposes is safe 
and wise. 

In discussing his proposition we mast not 
forget that as the result of this resolution 


the South, atter the great devastations of 


war, the great loss of life and treasure, the 
overthrow of its social and industrial 
tem, was called upon to confront the new 
and dificult problem of two races; 
released from centuries of slavery, and the 
other a cultivated, brave, proud, imperious 


Sy¥s- 


race, to be brought together on terms of 


equality before the law. New, difficult, 
delicate, and dangerous questions bristle 
out from every point of that problem. 

But that is not all of the situation. On 
the other hand, we see the North, after 
leaving its ¢ 
battle and bringing home its 500,00) maimed 
and wounded to be cared for, crippled in its 
industries, staggering under the temeadous 
burden of public and private debt, and both 
North and Sonth weighted with unparalleled 
burdens and losses—the whole nation suffer- 
ing from that loosening of the bonds of 
social order which always follows a great 
war and from the resulting corruption both 
in the public and the private life of the 
people. These, Mr. Chairman, constitute 
the vast field which we must survey in order 
to find the path which will soonest lead our 
beloved country to the highway of peace, of 
liberty, and prosperity. Peace from the 
shock of battle; the higher peace of our 
streets, of our homes, of our equal rights 
we must make secure by making the con- 





,000 dead upon the field of 


routine | 
He proposes to turn | 


| party accept the results of the war? 


one just | 


quering ideas of the war everywhere domi- | 


nant and permanent. 


jone in their aspirations for freedom 


i | The war-drums throb no longer and the bat- 
But he will allow ine to | 


tle-flags are furled, 


and I look forward with joy and hope to the 
day when our brave people, one in heart, 
and 
peace, shail see that the darkness through 
which we have traveled was a part of that 
stern but beneficent discipline by which the 
Great Disposer of events has been leading 
us on to a higher and nobler national life. 

But such a result can be reached only by 
comprehending the whole meaning of the 
revolution through which we have passed 
and .are still passing. I say still passing; 
for Tremember that after the battle of arms 
comes the battle of histury. The cause that 
triumphs in the field does not always tri- 
And those who carried 
the war for union an: equal and universal 
freedom to a victorious issne can never 
safely relax their vigilance until the ideas 
for which they fought have becomes em- 
bodied in the enduring forms of individual 
aud national life. 

Has this been done? Not yet. 

I ask the gentleman in all plainness of 
speech, and yet in all kindness, is he cor- 
rect in his statement that the conquered 
Even 
if they do I remind the gentleman that 
accept is not a very strong word. I go 
further. Iask him if the Democratic party 
have adopted the results of the war? Is it 
not asking too much of huinan nature to ex- 
pect such unparalleled changes to be not 
only accepted, but, in so short a time, 
adopted by men of strong and independent 
opinions ? 

The antagonisms which gave rise to the 
war and grew out of it were not born in a 
day, nor can they vanish in a night, 

Mr. Chairman, great ideas travel slowly, 
and for a time noiselessly as the gods whose 
feet were shod with wool. Our war of inde- 
pendence was a war of ideas, of ideas evolved 
out of two hundred years of slow and silent 
growth. When, one hundred years ago, 
our fathers announced as self-evident trnths 
the declaration that all men are created 
equal, and the only just power of govern- 
ments is derived from the consent of .the 
governed, they uttered a doctrine that no 
nation had ever adopted, that not one king- 
dom on the earth then believed. Yet to our 
fathers it was so plain that they would not 
debate it. They announced it as a truth 
** self-evident.”’ 

Whence came the immortal truths of the 
Declaration? To me this was, for years, 
the riddle of our history. I have searched 
long and patiently through the books of the 
doctrinaires to find the germs from which the 
Declaration of Independence sprang. I found 
hints in Locke, in Hobbes, in Rousseau, and 
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Fénelon; but they were only the hints of 
dreamers and philosophers. The great doc- 
trines of the Declaration germinated in the 
hearts of our fathers, and were developed 
under the new influences of this wilderness 
world, by the same subtle mystery which 
brings forth the rose from the germ of the 


rose-tree. Unconsciously to themselves, the | 


great truths were growing under the new 


conditions until, like the century plant, they | 


blossomed into the matchless beauty of the 
Declaration of Independence, whose fruitage, 
increased and increasing, we enjoy to-day. 


It will not do, Mr. Chairman, to speak of | 


the gigantic revolution through which we 


have lately passed as a thing to be adjusted | 
and settled by a change of administration. | 
It was cyclical, epochal, century-wide, and | 


to be studied in its broad and grand per- 
spective —a revolution of even wider scope, 
so far as time is concerned, than the Revolu- 
tion of 1776. We have been dealing with 
elements and forces which have been at 
work on this continent more than two hun- 
dred and fifty years. I trust I shall be ex- 
cused if I take a few moments to trace some 
of the leading phases of the great strug- 
gle. And in doing so, I beg gentlemen to 
see that the subject itself lifts us into a 
region where the individual sinks out of 
sight and is absorbed in the mighty current 
of great events. It is not the occasion to 
award praise or pronounce condemnation. 
In such a revolution men are like insects, 


that fret and toss in the storm, but are. 


swept onward by the resistless movements 
of elements beyond their control. Ispeak of 


this revolution not to praise the men who, 


aided it, nor to censure the men who resisted 
it, but as a force to be studied, as a mandate 
to be obeyed. 5 

In the year 1620 there were planted, upon 
this continent, two ideas irreconcilably hos- 
tile to each other. Ideas are the great war- 
riorsof the world; and a war that'has no ideas 
behind it is simply brutality. The two ideas 


were landed, one at Plymouth Rock from | 


the Mayflower, and the other from a Dutch 
brig, at Jamestown, Virginia. One was the 
old doctrine of Luther, that private judg- 
ment in politics as well as religion is the 
right and duty of every man; and the other 
that capital should own labor, that the negro | 


developing. 

| For nearly two centuries there was no 
Serious collision; but when the continent 
| began to fill up, and the people began to 
| jostle against each other; when the Round- 
| head and the Cavalier came near enough to 
measure opinions, the irreconcilable charac- 
ter of the two doctrines began to appear. 
Many conscientious men studied the subject, 
and came to the belief that slavery was a 
| crime, a sin, or as Wesley said, ‘* the sum of 
‘all villainies.’? This belief dwelt in small 
minorities for a long time. It lived in the 
churches and vestries, but later found its 
way into the civil and political organizations 
of the country, and finally found its way 
into this Chamber. <A few brave, clear- 
sighted, far-seeing men announced it here a 
little more than a generation ago. A pre- 
| decessor of mine, Joshua R Giddings, fol- 
‘lowing the lead of John Quincy Adams of 
| Massachusetts, almost alone, held up the 
banner on this floor, and, from year to year, 
comrades came to his side. Through evil 
and through good report he pressed the 
| question upon the conscience of the nation; 
and bravely stood in his place in this House, 
until his white locks, like the plume of 
Henry of Navarre, showed where the battle 
| for freedom raged most fiercely. 


| Andsothe contest continued ; the support- 
ers of slavery believing honestly and sin- 
| cerely that slavery was a divine institution ; 
that it found its high sanctions in the living 
oracles of God and in a wise political philos- 
ophy; that it was justitied by the necessi- 
ties of their situation; and that slaveholders 
| were missionaries to the dark sons of Africa, 
|to elevate and bless them. We are so far 
| past the passions of that early time that we 
| can now study the progress of the struggle 
| 
| 


| conscious of the fatal antagonisms that were 
| 


| 


as a great and inevitable development, with- 
out sharing in the crimination and recrimi- 
nation that attended it. If both sides could 
have seen that it was a contest beyond their 
control; if both parties could have realized 
the truth that ‘ unsettled questions have no 
pity for the repose of nations,’’? much less 
for the fate of political parties, the bitter- 
ness, the sorrow, the tears, and the blood 
|might have been avoided. But we walked 
in the darkness, our paths obscured by the 


had no rights of manhood, and the white) smoke of the conflict, each following his own 
man might justly buy, own, and sell him /’convictions through ever-increasing fierce- 
and his offspring forever. Thus freedom | ness, until the debate culminated in ‘‘the 
and equality on the one hand, and on the} last argument to which kings resort.’’ 

other the slavery of one race and the domi-| This conflict of opinion was not merely 
nation of another, were the two germs plant- | one of sentimental feeling; it involved our 
ed on this continent. In our vast expanse | whole political system; it gave rise to two 


of wilderness, for a long time, there was | radically different theories of the nature of 
room for both, and their advocates began | our Government: the North believing and 
the race across the coutinent, each develop-| holding that we were a nation, the South 
ing the social and political institutions of| insisting that we were only a confederation 
their choice. Both had vast interests in| of sovereign States, and insisting that each 
common; and for a long time neither was! State had the right, at its own discretion, to 
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break the Union, and constantly threatening | faithfully represented the opinions of his 
secession where the full rights of slavery | State. Not long before the date of this 


were not acknowledged. 

Thus the defense and aggrandizement of 
slavery and the hatred of abolitionism be- 
came not only the central idea of the Demo- 
cratic party, but its master passion; a passion 
intensified andinflamed by twenty-five years 
of fierce political contest, which had not only 
driven from its ranksall those who preferred 
freedom to slavery, but had absorbed all the 
extreme pro slavery elements of the fallen 
Whig party. Over against this was arrayed 


| Speech, it will be remembered that two dis- 
| tinguished members of the Republican party 
| had uttered their opinions on this question. 

Mr. Lincoln had said that it was impossible 
\for a country to remain partly slave and 
| partly free. And Mr. Seward: had said that 
|there was an irrepressible conflict between 
| the systems of free and slave labor which 
| could never cease until one or the other was 
| wholly overthrown. The Republican party, 
however, disclaimed all right or purpose to 


the Republican party, asserting the broad | interfere with slavery in the States; yet they 
doctrines of nationality and loyalty, insisting | expressed the hope that the time would come 
that no State had a right to secede, that | when there should be no slave under our flag. 
secession was treason, and demanding that In response to that particular opinion the 
the institution of slavery should be restricted | distinguished gentleman from Mississippi, 
to the limits of the States where it already | [Mr. Lamar,] then a member of this House, 


existed. But here and there many bolder 
and more radical thinkers declared, with 
Wendell Phillips, that there never could be 
union and peace, freedom and prosperity 
until we were willing to see John Hancock 
under a black skin. 

That we may see more clearly the opinions 
which were to be settled by war I will read 
two passages from the Congressional Globe, 
not for the purpose of making a personal 
point against any man, but simply to show 
where honest men stood when that contest 
was approaching its crisis. I read from a 
speech made on the 19th day of December, 
1859, by the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi, [Mr. Sincieron,] then and now 
a member of this House: 


The South will never submit to that state of 
things. It matters not what evils come upon 
us;it matters not how deep we have to wade 
through blood; we are bound to keep our 
slaves in their present position. And let me 


ask you, what good would you bring to the | 


Slaves by this process of abolition? ‘You may 
possibly have the object in view of benefiting 
the slave or benefiting tbe white race or both; 
but suppose you could carry out your plans 


and confine us to our present areajand suppose | 


that the institu ion of slavery should abolish 
itself, what would you have done? You know 
it is impossible for us to live on terms of 
equality withthem. Itis not to besupposed for 
a moment that we can doso. The result would 
bea war between the races, which would per- 
haps involve the utter annihilation of one or 
the other; and thus you see that instead of 
benefiting either you would have brought dis- 
aster upon both. 

But [ tell you here, to-day, that the institu- 
tion of slavery must besustained. Thesouth 
has made up its mind to keep the black race 
in bondage. If we are not permitted to do 
this inside of the Union, | tell you that it will 
be done outside of it. Yes, sir, and we will 
expand thisinstitution; we do not intend to 
be confined within our present limits; and 
there are not men enough in ali your borders 
t» coerce three million armed men in the 
South, and prevent their going into the sur- 
rounding Territories. 

In the course of that debate the same 
gentleman said; 

I am one ot those who have said, and here 
repeat it, if the black Republican party elect 
a President lam for dissolving the Union, 

I have no doubt the gentleman fairly and 


|on the 23d day of December, 1859, said this: 
I was upon the floor of the Senate when 
your great leader, William H. Seward, an- 
;nounced that startling programme of anti- 
| Slavery sentiment and action. * * 
And, sir, in his exultation he exclaimed—for 
I heard him myself—that he hoped to see the 
day when there would not be the foot-print of 
a Single slave upon this continent. And when 
|} he uttered this atrocious sentiment, his form 
| seemed to dilate, his pale, thin face, furrowed 
| by the lines of thought and evil passions, 
kindled with malignant triumph, and his eye 
glowed and glared upon Southern Senators as 
| though the fires of hell were burning in his 
| heart. 

I have read this passage to mark the height 
}to which the antagonism had risen in 1859. 
| And this passage enables us to measure the 
| progress he has since made. 
| I mark it here as one of the notable signs 
| of the time, that the gulf which intervenes 
| between the position then occupied by the 
| gentleman from Mississippi and the position 
| he occupies to-day is so deep, so vast, that 


}it indicates a progress worthy of all praise. 
|I congratulate him and the country that, 
iin so short a time, so great a change has 
| been possible. 

| Now Lask the gentleman if he is quite 
sure, as a matter of fact, that the Democratic 
party, its Southern as well as its Northern 
| wing, have followed his own illustrious and 
| worthy example in the vast progress he has 
jmade since 1859? He assures us that the 
| transformation has been so complete that 
‘the nation can safely trust all the most pre- 
| cious fruits of the war in the hands of that 
| party who stood with him in 1858. If that 
| be true, I rejoice at it with all my heart; but 
the gentleman must pardon me if I ask him 
| to assist my wavering faith by some evidence, 
| some consoling proofs. When did the great 
'transformation take place? Certainly not 
'within two years after the delivery of the 
| speech I have quoted; fortwo years from that 
‘time the contest had risen much higher; it 
| had risen to the point of open, terrible, and 
determined war. Did the change come dur- 
| ing the war? O, no; for in the four terrible 
|years ending in 1865 every resource of 
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courage and power that the Southern States 
could muster was employed not only to save 
slavery but to destroy the Union. So the 
transformation had not occurred in 1865. 
When did it occur? Aid our anxious in- 
quiry, for the nation ought to be sure that 
the great change has occurred betore it can 
safely trust its destinies to the Democratic 
party. 


following the war? During that period the 
attempt was made to restore governments in 
the South on the basis of the white vote. 
Military control was held generally ; but the 
white population of the Southern States were 
invited to elect their own Legislatures and 
establish provisional governments. 

In the laws, covering a period of two and a 
half years, 1865, 1866, and a portion of 1867, 
enacted by those Legislatures, we ought to 
find proof of the transformation if it had then 
occurred. What do we tind? What we 
should naturally expect: that a people, ac- 
customed to the domination of slavery, re- 
enacted in almost all of the Southern States, 
and, notably in the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, laws limiting and restricting the 
liberty of the colored man; vagrant laws and 
peonage laws, whereby negroes were sold at 
auction for the payment of a paltry tax or 


fine, and held in a slavery as real as the | 


slavery of other days. I believe that this 
was true of nearly all of the Southern States; 
so that the experiment of allowing the white 
population of the South to adjust that very 
question proved a frightful failure; and then 
it was that the National Congress intervened. 
They proposed an act of reconstruction, an 


act which became a law on the 2d of March, | 


1867. 
And what was that act? Gentlemen of 
the South, you are too deeply schooled in 


philosophy to take any wnbrage at what [| 


shall now say, for [ am dealing only with 
history. You must know, and certainly do 
know, that the great body of the nation 
which had carried the war to triumph and 
success knew that the eleven States that 
had opposed the Union had plunged their 
people into crime; a crime set down in the 
law—a law signed by President Washing- 
ton—at the very top of the catalogue of 
crimes: the crime of treason and all that fol- 
lows it. You certainly know that, under that 
law, every man who voluntarily took up 
arms against the Union could have been 


tried, convicted, and hanged as a traitor to | 


hiscountry. But I call your attention to the 
fact that the conquering nation said, in this 
great work of reconstruction, ‘‘We will do 
nothing for revenge, everything for perma- 
nent peace;’? and youknow there never was 


a trial for treason in this country during the 
whole of the struggle nor after it; no man | 
was executed for treason; no man was tried. 
There was no expatriation, no exile, no con- 


Did it occur in the first epoch of re- | 
construction—the two years immediately | 


| fiscation after the war. The only revenge 
| which the conquering nation gratified was 
| this: In saying to the South ‘*You may come 
| back to your full place in the Union when 
}you do these things: join with the other 
States in putting into the Constitution a pro- 
vision that the national debt shall never be 
| repudiated; that your rebel war debt shall 
never be paid, and that all men, without re- 
gard to race or color, shall stand equal be- 
fore the law; not in suffrage, but in civil 
rights; that these great guarantees of liberty 
jand public faith shall be lifted above the 
reach of political parties, above the legis 
tion of States, above the legislation of Con- 
gress, and shall be set in the serene firma- 
jment of the Constitution, to shine as lights 
| forever and forever. And under that equal 
sky, under the light of that equal sun, all 
jmen, of whatever race or color, shall stand 
equal before the law.”’ 

That was the plan of reconstruction offered 
to those who had been in rebellion, offered 
| by a generous and brave nation; and I chal- 
lenge the world to show anact of equal gen- 
erosity to a conquered people. What answer 
did it meet? By the advice of Andrew John- 
son, a bad adviser, backed by the advice of 
the Northern Democracy, a still worse ad- 
viser, ten of the eleven States lately in rebel- 
lion contemptuously rejected the plan of re- 
construction embraced in the fourteenth 
amendment of the Constitution. They would 
have none of it; they had been invited by 
their Northern allies to stand out, and were 
told that when the Democracy came into 
power they should be permitted to come 
back to their places without guarautees or 
conditions. 

This brings us to 1868. Had the trans- 
formation occurred then? For remember, 
gentlemen, Lam searching for the date of 
the great transformation similar to that 
which has taken plave in the gentleman 
from Mississippi. We do not find it in 1868. 
On the contrary, in that year, we find Frank 
P. Blair, of Missouri, writing these words, 
which a few days after they were written 
gave him the nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency on the Democratic ticket— 

There is but one way to restore government 
and the Constitution: and thatis for the Pres- 
ident elect to teclare a'l these acts— 

And the constitutional amendment with 
them— 
to declare all these acts null and void, compel 
the army toundo itsusurpationsat the South, 
and disperse the carpet-bag State govern. 
ments, and allow the white peopie to reorgan- 
iz theirown governments and elect Senators 
and Represe tatives 

Because he wrote that letter he was nom- 
‘inated for Vice-President by the Democratie 
party. Therefore, as late as July, 1868, the 
transformation had not occurred. 

Had it occurred in 1872? In 1871 and 
1872 all the amendments of the Constitution 
jhad been adopted, against the stubborn re- 
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sistance of the Northern and Southern De- 
mocracy. Icall you to witness that, with 
the exception of three or four Democratic 
Representatives who voted for the abolition 
of slavery, the three great amendments, the 


te 
ta 


thirteenth, the fourteeath, and the fifteenth, | 


met the determined and united opposition of 
the Democracy of this country, 
amendments, now so praised by the gentle- 


man, was adopted against the whole weight | 


of your resistance. Andtwo years after the 
adoption of the last amendment, in many of 
your State piatforms, they were declared to 
be nall and void. 

In 1871 and 1872 oceurred throughout the 


South those dreadful scenes enacted by 


the Kukiux organizations, of which I will | 
Say only this, that a man facile py inceps | 


among the Democrats of the slave-lholding 
States, Reverdy Johnson, who was sentdown 
to defend those who were indicted for their 
crimes, held up his havds in horror at the 
shocking barbarities that had been perpetra- 
ted by his clients upon negro citizens. I re- 
fer to the 








great couspiracy ag the freedom of the 
colored race, So the transformation had not 
come in the days of Kuklux of 1871 and 
1572, 

Had it come in 1873 and the beginning of 


1874? Had it come in the State of Mississippi? | 


Had it come in one quarter of the States lately 
in rebellion ? Here is a report from an honor- 
able committee of this House, signed by two 
Sentiemen who are still members,Mr. Concer 
and Mr. Hortperr—a report made as late as 
December, 1874, in which there is disclosed, 
by innumerable witnesses, the proof that the 
White Line organization, an armed military 
organization formed within the Democratic 
party, had leagued themselves together to 
prevent the enjoyment of suffrage and equal 
rights by the colored men of the South 
Without detaining the House to read them 
now, i will quote two or three paragraphs 
from the report, dated December 14, 1874, 
aud printed House Document No. 265. 






TH “WHITE LiNE,”’ 
z£ution has not yet as 





This interior organ 
sumed definitely in the State of Miss 
such pree se form and so:listinct anexistence 
as in the State of Louisiana, but is unques- 
tionably an extension i 











“White League” orgunizaiion, whose head- 
quarters ure in New Orleans. In) Warren 
county it is sowetimes called the *“ White 


Live,” and by that name is familiarly spoken 
of by the leading papers of Vicksburg, ’ 
as by sowe of the prominent witnes 
this coinmittee, It isalso known as * people’s 
clubs,’ butinailin ces the formation ofthe 
clubs or civil organization is wccompanied by 
establishing witbip the clubs themseives a 
Military organization, oflicered, e juipped, and 
armed, 

Thus the clubs and the tax-payers’ league 
are open associations, apparently directed to- 
ward objects in which all citizens might law- 
fully unite, but controlled from within by the 
Military and partisan Organizaiions whose 
purposes are special and lawful, 











Each of the | 


evidence of that eminent man as | 
a sufficient proof of the character of that | 


issippi | 


into Mississippi of the | 


“o | reat mass of his political associates. 


The purrposes of these clubs or White Line 
companies are these, as they are openly avow- 
ed or seeretly cherished: 

1. They are first to makea census and enroll- 
ment of all the white men in the State, 
| 2. Toincorporite into the interior military 
| organizationsall the whites who will join with 
| 
| 
| 








Toset aside, by whatever means may be 
necessary, the election of colored men to of- 
| fice,and to nullify in practice the enabling 
}and enforcement acts of Congress, granting 
j}and enforcing the right of ail citizens, with- 
}out distinetion of color, to hold oilices, if 
| properly clected to them, 

To allow none but wnhite men to be elected 
to office or to hold office, 

And how was it about the same time, and 
even later, in other States? Here is a report 
upon Louisiana, the report from which the 
gentleman quoted, a report that exhibits the 
same condition of affairs, signed by the gen- 
| tleman who sits in front of me, [Mr. Hoar.] 
Although by a minority of the committee, it 
| is a report of great power and of indubitable 
| truth. I quote from page 18: 
| 
| 
| 





The White League is an organization which , 
exists in New Orleans, and contains at least 
from twenty five hundred to three thousand 
members, urmed, drilled, aud officered as a 
military organization, Organizations bearing 
the same name extend throughout innny parts 
of the State. 

* * 





* - . 
Ou the Mth of September, 1874, it arose upon 


| 
| * 

| 

and attacked the police of the y, the pre- 
| 

| 

| 





text of the attack being the seizure of arms 
which it had imported from the North; and 
having defeated them with considerable 
slaughter, it took possession of the State- 
house, Overthrew the State government, and 
installed w new governor in offi ind kept 





him in power until the United States inter- 
fered, This rising was pianned beforehand, 
* * * * * * * 


The White League of New Orleans itself was 
and isu coustant menace to the Republicans 
of the whole State. 

* * * 


+ * 7 
effect of all these 


* 

We cannot doubt that the 
| things was to prevent a fuil, free, and fair 

election, and to intimidate the colored voters 
jand the white Republicans, 

So the transformation had nét occurred in 
August, 1874. [come down now to 1875, to 
| the late autumn of that year, and ask if the 
|} transformation had then occurred. I will 
jnot detain the House by reading the testi- 
| mony of the cloud of witnesses which gathers 
jaround me, but will print a few specimens 
}of the proof, most of them relating to the 
|recent State election in Mississippi. While 
|] say, to the honor of the gentleman from 
| Mississippi, that in his own State he spoke 
|against the organization of the White Line, 
| it is unquestionably true that he was not 
| supported by a like action on the part of the 
With 
| the permission of the House | will quote from 
la number of papers in his State, which say, 
| with the utmost boldness, that though Col. 
| Lamar spoke against the White Line, and 
| though the State convention ignored it, yet, 
| back of the convention and back of the gen- 
{tleman himself, the White Line was formed 

and carried the election, and intends in the 
same way to carry the next. e 
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The following quotations need no comment: 
{From the Columbus en) Index, 


August, 1875.] 

Already do we see signs in our State of the 
good effects of the color line. Prior to its 
organizatio. there was no harmony or unity 
of action among the whites. The negroes had 
perfected their race in organizations and 
were able to control the politics of the State. 
The whites, after having attempted every 
scheme to secure an intelligent government 
and a co-operation of the negroes in this be- 
half, wisely gave it up and determined to 
organize themselves as a race and meet the 
issue that had presented ilsclf for ten years. 

Now we recognize the fact that the State is 
most thoroughly aroused, more harmonious 
in its actions. and more determined to suc- 
ceed in the coming election than it has been 
since the days of secession. 

* * * * * * * 

So the grand result of the color line has been 
accomplished in organizing the white people 
of the State and placing them in a position to 
control the coming election. No other policy 
could have effected the result. 

(From the Shubuta Times. ] 

Call it what you please. Some call it the 
color line. Lt looks to us like the white line. 
it shall be seen who in this emergency can 
choose to stand with the negroes as against 
the whites. Mark them. 

{From the Handsborough Democrat.] 

Weare in favor of the color line as a@ prin- 
ciple, a necessity, and a policy. 

{From the Meridian Mereury.] 

Rally on the color line, boys, beyond the 
plattorm, every man to his color and colors, 
and make these negro pretenders to govern 
this great country to come down, else put’em 
down. What do the young men say to the old 
men’s battle-ecry in this political campaign, 
“Step across the platform, boys, and go for 
em.’ 

{From the Forest Register. ] 

The body of the Democratic party wiil carry 
their colors of the White Line over the State. 
Some of the auxiliaries in a scout or bush- 
whacking mancuver may use a mild, con- 
servative face over the flag, but still it will 
rest on a white journal. To the Radicals we 
say, just superintend your structure; we will 
raise our own flag and colors, 

The Vicksburg Herald, speaking of the 
State Democratic convention of August 9, 
1875, says: 

The color line was by common consent ig- 
nored. It was only me uitioned incidentally, 
and it was not “killed off either by the 
speech of Colonel LAMAR or by a vote of the 
convention. The representatives of the peo- 
ple expressed no opinion on the subject. The 
convention left each county to manage its 
own affairs in its own way. 

Speaking of the State Democratic platform 
of August 9, 1875, the Columbus Index says: 


We stand on the color line, because it is | 


tacitly indorsed by the platform, and because 
we believe it to be the only means of redeem- 
ing this and other counties froin negro rule, 


Again, from the same paper : 


The necessities of the State of Mississippi 
recall this injunction and give emphasis to 
the parallel—put none but Democrats in office. 


e have gained a great victory—Bull Runor | 


Chickamauga. Let us follow it up to the se- 
curing of results. 

The white people must be welded into one 
compact organization, All ditferences of opin- 
ion, all personal aspirations, must be settled 
within our own organization, and from its de- 
cision there must be no appeal. Otherwise 


each pgoarrings election produces its disorders, 


(From the Meridian Mercury.] 

Our correspondent at Running Water Mills 
makes his points well. His positions cannot 
successfully be contradicted. The miserable 
bunglers who have put the negro in the Con- 
stitution have certainly written themselves 
down asses all. When we accept “results of 
the war,’ we do not accept the notion of 
statesmen, but the blunders of unreasoning 
malice and stupidity, and of course we con- 
tinue to accept it only so long as we are com- 
pelled to. 

[From the Jackson Clarion.] 

Appeal after appeal has been made in vain 
tothe colored people. NO more appeals will 
be made to them. 

[From the Alabama Examiner.] 

The present contest is rather a revolution 
than a political campaign ; it is the rebellion, 
if you see fit to apply that term. 

(From the Forest Register.] 

In this connection we will state that the 
white men who ally themselves with negroes 
in this conflict need not expectany better fate 
than they; fact is, they will be the first tosuf- 
fer, if the Caucasian can find them at all 
when trouble comes. 

In July, 1875, the Raymond Gazette, whose 
editor is now a member of the Legislature, 
and which is published only eight miles from 
Clinton, where the bloody riot of last Sep- 
tember occurred, made this startling de- 
mand: 

There are those who think that the leaders 
of the Radical party have carried this system 
of fraud and falsehood just far enough in 
|; Hinds county, and that the time bas come 
when if should be stopped—peaceably if pos- 
sible, forcibly if necessary. And tothis end it 
is proposed that whenever a Radical pow-wow 
is to be held, the nearest anti-Radical club ap- 
point a comniiitee of ten discreet, intelligent, 
and reputable citizens, fully identified with 
the interests of the neighborhood and well 
knownas men of veracity, to attend as repre- 
sentutives of the tax-payers of the neighbor- 
hood and the county, and true friends of the 
negroes assembled, and that whenever the 
Radicai speakers proceed to mislead the ne- 
gr1oe3 and open with falsehoods and decep- 
tions and misrepresentations, the coinmittee 
stop them right then and there, and compel 
them to tell truth or quit the stand. 

The Clinton riot was the direct outgrowth 
of this demand. What follows? The same 
paper of date July 26, 1875, shows that this 
vicious policy has been renewed in Hinds 
county, as follows: 

DEMOORATIO CENSORS. 

The county executive committee of the 
Democrats and conservatives of Hinds county 
held a meeting at Raymond the other day, at 
which, on motion, it was ordered that each 
| club in the county appoint a special commit- 
tee whose business it shall be to attend any 
and every Radical meeting held in its vicin- 
ity, and that each of said committees shall re- 
port to its own club and to this executive 
committee the action, attendance, and gene- 
ral tone and temper of said meeting. 

A SYSTEM OF COERCION. 

A very general system of coercion was 
adopted throughout the South by Democratic 
clubs and associations agreeing not to employ 
negroes who voted the Republican ticket, not 
to lease them lands, nor to furnish them with 
|or allow them to obtain for themselves any 
means of subsistence. 


The proofs of this are overwhelming. I 
read from the Chickasaw Messenger a com- 
munication from Buena Vista, Mississippi: 
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Buena Vista, Miss., January 1, 1876. 


Epitor MESSENGER: The following list com- | 


rises the freedmen that have been reported 


y the members of the Buena Vista Demo. | 
cratic conservative club as the one-third that | 


would be refused to recontract for the year 
1876. You are requested by the club to publish 
their names in the Messenger. 
Respectfully, yours, 
Cc. A. M. PULLIMAN, 

Secretary Buena Vista Dem. Con. Club. 
“Fred Crow, Frank Williams, Dary Holli- 
man, John Doss, Wade Pulliam, Calvin G!ad- 
ney, Joe Moore, Henry Johnson, Anderson 
Williams, Ed. Bramlett, John Pulliam, Ben 
Valliant, Gay Brand, Wash Chandler, Jake 
Walker, Henry Woodard, Lawson Pulliam, 
W. Huddlestone, Martin Pulliam, Ed. Kyle, 
Calvin Gray, John Buchanan, Pan. Punds, 
Albert Conor, #d, Nathan, Jim Pulllam,Simon 
Baskin, Bill Pulliain, George Gites, J. Feath 

erstone, Shadi Love, Hilliard bields. 


“Weare not familiar with the names ofall the | 


leading darkiesin Buena Vista, but it occurs to 


us that many of them do ot appear upon the | 
list sent tous. W. may not understand aright | 
the action of the Buena Vista club, hut our | 


impression was that one-third of the laborers 
were to be discharged, and that one-third 
should include such turbulent, vicious rascals 
as Fred Melntosh, Prince Huddlestone, and 
others who once held high carnival in that 
section. Let us have no ‘whipping the devil 


around the stump,’ friends, but let us carry | 


our pledges both in spirit and letter.’’ 
Hovston, January, 1876, 

Pursuant to a call ot the president, the club 
met at th court-house ateleven o’clock a, mn., 
W.S. Bates presiding. 

On motion of Captain Frank Burkitt, the 
following resolutions were read : 

1. That we solemnly declare our purpose to 


stand toand abide by our pledges made dur- | 
ing the canvass, and that we will holdin utter | 
detestation any man Claiming to be a Conser- | 
vative Democrat who by any equivocations | 


shall in the least violate the sacred promises 


made by us previous to the election, either as | 


a club oras individuals. 


2. That at no time and under no circum. | 
stances will we employ those who are r gard- | 


ed as leaders iu the Radical party. 
I 


3. That we will not employ any laborer who | 


has been discharged by any member of our 
club because Of his past political couyse. 

4, Thatthe members of this clubare request- 
ed to send into the secretary the names of all 
persons turned off by them unde the above 


resolutions, and that the exccutive committee | 


of the county is requested to pu lish their 
names. 

5. That every other club in the county is 
requested to take like action. 

6. That our papers are requested to publish 
these resolutions and the names of persons 
sent to them by the executive committee. 

7. That colored men are invited to join this 
club. 
8 That this club meet the first Saturday in 
each month. 

J.B. GLADNEY, Secretary. 
[From the Okolona (Mississippi) States, No- 
vember Ls, 1875.] 

The Radical party of Mississippi contend 
that intimidation won the White Line victory. 
It isnot the first tiine, neither willit be the 
last time in which intimidation has been suc. 
cessfully used. The white men have been in- 
timidated in times past, and we wonder which 
has the best of the bargain. We are so situ- 
ated that weare oblig d to fight the devil with 
fire. Letthe white men not be afraid to in- 
timidate evil-doers, Intimidation is legitimate, 
perfecily legitimate, 

Ex-Governor Benjamin G. Humphries, of 
Mississippi, made a speech at areunion of 


the Thirteenth Mississippi Confederate In- 


| fantry, at Meridian, on the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1875, in which he said : 

We have surrendered none of our convic- 
tions and still claim the right of vindication. 
In looking back at our past actions and mo- 
tives, and the wrongs we have suffered and 
| are still suffering, we confess that we bave no 

regrets for the choice we made between the 
| “higher-law’? license of majorities in the 
Union and the sacred security of s: lf govern. 
mentin the States, between the Federal and 
Confedera'e governments. We are not con- 
scious of a solitary dereliction of duty, either 
as citizens or soldiers, and feel that truth, 
reason, and religion exculpate us from wrong- 
doiag. We know we were right, and though 
crushed to earth we should ever remember, 
and teach our children to remember, our 
cause was just! We are still proud of the 
| cause and glory in the fight we made. 
| After the election, the Meridian Mercury, 
of November 20, 1875, says: 

We have to contend with the blunder of the 
fifteenth amendment while it stands as best 
wecan, Ridiculous appeals tothe reason and 
| judgment of the negro have been the cause of 

incalculable injury in the inflation of his van- 
jity and muking him he:ieve he was of real 

consequence as a governing element in the 

body politic. Now that the negro in this State 
|is down and his personal self-conceit well 
knocked out of him, it is probably a fic time 
| for the white people toimpress upon him that 
| the white people will in future control the 

politics of this State, and that he should keep 
himself in his proper sphere and leave to the 
iutellizent white man the exclusive use of 
statecraft for the best interest of both races, 
| Impress hin continually with the idea of his 

unfitness forthe ballotand his proper place 
on election day away from the polls, 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. SAVAGE. I move that his time be 
| extended. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that another hour 
may be given him. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be the effect 
of an indefinite extension, to which the Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. GARFIELD. I could fill many col- 
;umns of our Record with evidences like 
| those above quoted from the gentleman’s 
|own State. Inthe light of this testimony, 
is it possible for us to believe that the trans- 
formation had occurred in the gentleman’s 
own State in the election of that Legisla- 
ture that made him a Senator ? 

If the testimony of the Democratic press 
of Mississippi is to be credited, the late elec- 
tion in the State of Mississippi was tainted 
with fraud and managed by intimidation un- 
paralleled by anything in our recent politi- 
cal history. Let the gentleman explain this 
| striking fact: there are many thousand 
| more colored than white voters in the State 
of Mississippi. In the election of 1873 the 
Republican party had 22,976 majority ; in 
the election last autumn the Democratic 
party had a majority of 30,922. How came 
this change of more than 53,000 in the short 
space of two years, if there was a free and 
uncoerced vote of the electors of that State ? 

The President of the United States has sent 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to the Senate a letter addressed by him to | 


Governor Chamberlain,under date of July 26, 
1876, from which I read a few words of high 
official authority bearing upon the poiut I 
ain now discussing. He says: 


The scene at Hamburg, as cruel, blood- 


thirsty, wanton, unprovoked, and as unealled | 


for as it was, is oniva repetition of the course 
that has been pursued in other Southern 
States within the last few years, 
Mississippiand Louisiana. Mississippi is gov- 

erned to-day by officials chosen through fraud 
and viole nce suc has would searcely be acered- 

ited to savag+s, much less toa civilized and 
Christian pe ople, liow long these things are 
to continue or what is to be the final remedy 
the Great Ruler of the universe only knows; 
but Lhavean abiding faith that the remedy 
will come, and come speedily, and I earnestly 
hope that it will come peacefully. There has 
never been a desire on the part of the North 
to humiliate the South. Nothing is claimed 
for one State that is not freely accorded to all 
others, uniess it may be the right to Kill ne- 
groes and Republicans without fear of pun- 
ishment and without loss of caste or reputa- 


notably in | 


tion. This has seemed to beau privilege claim. | 


ed by u few States, 

But it is aside from my purpose to go into 
the question of the validity of the late elec- 
tion in Mississippi. Tuat subject is being 
investigated by a committee of the Senate, 
and I shall be surprised if, from the evidence 
they huve taken, they do not concur in the 
opiniou I have expressed. I desire gentle- 
Men to remember that the great question I 
am discussing is, had the great transforma- 
tion taker 4 place among the gentleman’s 
constituents in the late autumn of 1675? 

The avswer of his own people is over- 
whelmingly in the negative. 

I now ask, had the transformation oc- 
curred in the winter and spring of the pres- 
ent year? 

Thold in my hand the report of an ad- 
dress of Kev. Taylor Martin, of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, the town to which 
Jately gave amint building to be used for 
school purposes, The ad Ines was made 
on Decoration Day, May 5, 1876. I quote: 

The South is to-day ruled over by the miscr- 
able thrall of Yankeedomn; but they cannot 
wwuZz) e our Chivi alry and patriotic de votion to 
the “iosi cause.” We have fought for our 
rights, but in God's dispensation we ure van- 
guished, but not eowed, Slavery sadivine 
justitution. and we must have that institu. 
tion or the South will ever be AN IP 
They speak of our cause aus the “lost cause 
If so, shalj it be Jostforever®? Nota ney - 
eration husspruny up, and ata not far dis- 
taunt day there will be “stars aud bars’ float- 
ing prondty over oursanny South, inthe next 
political cuimpuign we must,even if in the mi- 
nority. support a Southern man who will build 
up ourinterests and hurl the Yankee pick 
pockeis from our midst. Weure to-day unite d 
to the puritanical host by an artificial tie: 
but we area distinet people and God and the 
right will enable us to show to the world the 
truthand theequily of ourclaims, Ourstintes- 
men now in Congress are the creain of trat 
body, audare the only clement that retlects 
crediton the United States. Is it not better 
to hang on tothe “jost ¢: in to stuy in 
2 governinent of corruption? 


Mr. YEATES. With the consent of the 


Congress 














jovity they did not 


have seen under the signature of the gentle- 
man from whom he has just quoted a state- 
ment denying in toto every word of what has 
just been read; and a number of gentlemen 
who heard the speech certify that the quo- 
tation is false in every particular. 

Mr. GARFIELD. If that be the tact I will 
cheerfully strike the extract from my speech. 
] never before heard it authenticaliy denied. 

Mr. YEATES. There is no doubt of the 
correctness of my statement. 

Mr. GARFIELD. Let the extract and the 
denial stand together. But, sir, I will quote 
a recent utterance of public opinion, the 
authenticity of which I am quite sure no 
gentleman will deny. Thev will neither 
deny the ability nor the prominence .of 
Robert Toombs, of Georgia, formerly a Sen- 
ator and a Secretary of the Treasury. On the 
25th of January, 1876, he addressed the 
Legislature of Georgia by invitation; and 
the following extract from that speech will 
show how far the transformation has taken 
piace in him and his followers: 

We got a good many rest st ba ows into the 
first Legislature, but | will teil you how we 
yot them there, LI wiil tell you the truth. 
The newspapers won't tell it to you, We got 
them there ty carrying the blac k vote by in- 
timidation and bri do it; 








ry, and I telped t 
{ would h ave scorned the people if they haa 
not dene it! And 1 will buy them as long: 
they put beasts to go to the ballot-box! No 
mian should be giveu the elective franchise 
who has not the intelligence to use it prop- 
erly. Lherogue should not have it, for zov- 
erument is made to punish him; the fool 
should not have it, for government is nude 
to iake care of him! Now, these miserable 
wretches—tie Yankees—have injected five 
willions of savages into the stomach of our 
body-politie, and the man whosays he necepts 
negro -ullrage, Lsay, accursed be he! I will 
accept everything; [T will accept Grant and 
empire before Lt wiilaceept sucha Democrat! 
The poor, ignorant nev ro—talk of him govern- 
ing youund me! It takesthe highest order 
of intellect t» govern the people, and these 
poor wretches talk of governing us! Why, 
they cant perpetuate their own negro power. 
In the countries wher: they were rin the ma- 
reserve their power aad 
perpetuate their ru My remedy helped ns 
(0 break that up. We carried taen with us by 
bribery and intimidation, | advised it and 
paid my money fori‘! You all know it, but 
won't say it. Butt wiilsay it, for 1 foar no 
Man, andl aro prepare: to render an account 
tonone butthe G eat Judge, before whom | 
murtuppearin a few sevrs, for uy Gaemies 
have thought my services tothe country so 
great that they have done me: he honor toex- 
clude me from again serving my people. L 
contest that honor with our chief, Mr. Davis. 
J am just as good as he is, and he is no better 
than fam, Ldemand that they shall plice me 
beside him. I thank them for it. [tis very 
few things that Liuave to thank them for, bat 
Pdothank them for that, 


















In view of the testimony [ have offered, 
we must wait for an answer to the question, 
when aud where did the transformation oc- 
cur? It occurred long ago in the philosophi- 
cal and patriotic heart and mind of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi; but has it occurred 
in the majority of the eleven millions who 


gentieman from Ohio, | want to state that 1| joined with him to destroy the Union, to 
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perpetuate slavery, to defend the cause that 
is now ‘lost ?” 

Had it occurred last week in the town of 
Meridian, in the gentleman’s own State? 
quote from the Meridian Mercury of July 29, 
1876: 


| 
| 
| 
' 


1 | 


We heard Lamar’s Scooba speech, and while | 


his truth to bis beloved South, perhaps, flamed 
out a littie more than Common, we remarked 
nothing inconsistent with his other speeches 
we had heard or revd of. The morning of bis 
arrival here the Mercury contained a sharp 
fling at him about the Sumner oration, and 
that night, at the court-house, be veatured io 


chastise us sharply forit in the heuse of our | 


friends, and was boisterously applauded. We 
consoled ourself that the applanse might 
have been more in compliment to the excel- 





lence of the Oratory than in satisfaction at 
our « tigation. We had our revenge, thoug 





in taking which we inaugurated the policy of 





the canvass inspite of bim which earricd the | 


State like a prairie on tire. Heand others who 


wanted to dress up in a nice starehed and 
ironed white shirt that would shame the 
bioody siirt, established a laundry at Jack- 





son onthe tthof August, and a gr many 
patronized it and came outin snowy white 
fronts to present themselves creditably before 
the Northern publie sentiment. [nth } 
pow-wow of that di ay, disregarding tie deep 
under-currentof public opinion, they deceived 
by formal resolution against the White Line 
polic y. 

The Mereury ha lsounded thedepthsof that 
under-current, and we knew it wouid noi do 
ln heart we felt with the platform, but our 
judement assured us thatthe cauvass imust 
ye lost on it,and that to practice it were atatal 
error. We denounced the platform upon ihe 
instant, and took what care we could that 
LAMAR’S speeches upon bis national reputa- 
tion should not ruin our ca We called 
upon the people to “step across the phatform” 
which denamed it, and form the White Line 








SS, 


beyond it. The summons was musie to their 

ears, and the unconquered and unconguer- 

ble Saxon race Of Mississippi rallied to ihe 

slogan, 

S * * © x > ~ . * * 
We have got the State: we know how we 

gotit: we know to keep it; and we are going 


to keep it without regard lor ice Or gumerical 
muijority. 

Mr. Chairman, atterthe facts Lhave cited, 
am | not warranted in raising a grave doubt 
Whether the transformation occurred at all 
except in a few patriotic 
minds? The light gleams first on the moun- 
tain peaks ; 
inthe valley. It is in the valley masses of 
those lately in revellion that the light of 
this beautiful philosophy, which I honor, 
has not penetrated, it safer to with- 
hold from them the custody aud supreme 
control of the precious treasures of the Re- 
public until the midday sun of liberty. jus- 
tice, and equal laws shall shine upon them 
with unclouded ray ? 

In view of all the facts, considering the 
centuries of influence that brought on the 
great struggle, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will require yet more time to 
effect the great transformation. lid not 
the distinguished gentleman trom Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. George KF, Hoar) sum up the 
case fairly and truthfully when he said 


Is 


ol 


| domain of slavery ? 


The y submitted to the national authority, 
not because they would, but because they 
must They abandoned the doctrine of State 
sovereignty, which they had claimed made 
their duty totheir States paramount to that 












due tothe nation in case of couflict, not be 
eause they would, but because they must. 
They submitted to the constitu ‘mend. 
ments which rendered their er slaves 
their equals in ali political rights, not because 
they wor but because they must. The > pas- 
~ious w hn led to the war. the passions whieh 
the war excited, were left untamed and un- 








cheeked, except so taras their exhibition was 
restrained by the arm of power. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. La- 
MAR] says there is no possibility that the 
South will again control national affairs, if 
the Democracy be placed again in power. 
How is this? We are told that the South 
will vote a a unit for Tilden and Hendricks. 
Suppose those gentlemen carry New 
York and Indiana. Dves the gentleman be- 





also 












lieve that a Northern y of the De- 
mocracy will control the ministration ? 
ipo: ‘ible. Batit they did, would it better 


the case ? 

Let me put the questiou in another form. 
Suppose, gentlemen of the South, you had 
won the victory in the war; that you had 
captured Washington, and Gettysburg, and 
Philadelphia, and New York ; aud we of the 
North, defeated and conquered, had lain 
prostrate at your feet. Do you believe that 
by this time you would be ready and will- 
ing to intrust to us—our Garrisons, our Phil- 
lipses, and our Wades, and the great array 
of those who were the leaders of our thought 
—to intrust to us the fruits of your vietory, 
the enforcement of your doctrines of State 
sovereignty and work of extending the 

Do you tiiink so?) And 
if not, will you not pardon us when we tell 


the 


| you that we are not quite ready to trust the 


precious results of the nation’s victory in 
}your hands. Let it be constanily borne in 
mind that I am not debating a question of 


|equal rights and privileges within the Union, 


and philosophic | 


Lutshadows and darkness linger | 


| the 


| South inall these years. 


but whether those who so lately sought to 
destroy it ought to be chosen to control its 
destiny for the next four years. 

| hope my public lite has given proof that 
Ido not cherish a spirit of malice or bitter- 
ness toward the South. Perhaps they will 
say L have no right to advise them; but at 
risk of being considered impertinent I 
will express my conviction that the bane of 
the Southern peopie, for the last twenty-five 








years, has been that they have trusted the 
advice of the Democratic party. fhe very 
remedy which the gentleman from Missis- 
sipp! offers tor the ills of his people has 
been and still is their bane. The Demo- 


crativ party has been the evil genius of the 
They yielded their 
own consciences to you on the slavery ques- 
tion, and led you to believe that the North 
would always yield. They made you believe 
we would not tight to save the Union. They 


the South, in his Louisiana report of 1874: /made you believe that if we ever dared to 
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cross the Potomac or the Ohio to put down 
your rebellion we could only do so across 
the dead bodies of many hundred thousands 
of Northern Democrats. They made you 
believe ‘that the war would begin in the 
streets of our Northern cities ; that we were 
a community of shop-keepers, of sordid 
money-getters, and would not stand against 
your fiery chivalry. You though us cold, 
slow, lethargic; and in some respects we are. 
There are some differences between us that 
spring from origin and influences of climate ; 


differences not unlike the description of the | 


poet, that— 


Bright and fierce and fickle is the South; 

And dark and true and tender is the North; 
differences that kept us from a good under- 
standing. 

You thought that our coldness, our slow- | 
ness, indicated a lack of spirit and of patriot- 
ism, and you wereencouraged in that belief by | 
most of the Northern Democracy; but not by | 
all. They warned you at Charleston in 1860. 

And when the great hour struck there 
were many noble Democrats in the North 
who lifted the flag of the Union far above 
the flag of party; but there was a residuum 
of Democravy, called in the slang of the 
time ‘‘Copperheads,’’ who were your evil 
genius from the beginning of the war till its 
close, and ever since. Some of them sat in 
these seats, and never rejoiced when we won 
a victory, and never grieved when we lost 
one. They were the men whosent their Val- 
landighams to give counsel and encourage- | 
ment to your rebellion and to buoy you up 
with false hope, that at last you would con- 
quer by the aid of their treachery. I honor 
you, gentlemen of the South, ten thousand 
times more than I honer such Democrats of 
the North. 

I said they were your evil genius. Why, in 
1864, when we were almost at the culminating 
point of the war, their Vallandighams and 


- Tildens (and both of these men were on the 


committee of resolutions) uttered the dec- 
laration, as the voice of the Democracy, that 
the experiment of war to preserve the Union 
was a failure, and that hostilities should 
cease. They asked us to sound the recall 
on our bugles; to call our conquering armies 
back from the contest. and trust to their 
machinations to save their party at the ex- 
pense of abroken and ruined country. Brave 
soldiers of the lost cause, did you not, even 
in that hour of peril, in your heart of hearts, 
loathe them with supremest scorn? But 
for their treachery at Chicago the war might 
have ended and a hundred thousand precious 
lives been saved. But your evil genius pur- 
sued you, and the war went on. And later, 
when you would have accepted the constitu- 
tional amendment and restoration without 
universal suffrage the same evil genius held 
you back. In 1868 it stilldeceived you. In 


1872 it led you into 


A guif profound as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 
Where armies whole have sunk. 

Let not the eloquence of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] lure you again 
to its brink. 

Mr. Chairman, it is now time to inquire as 
to the fitness of this Democratic party to take 
control of our great nation and its vast and 
important interests for the next four years. 
I put the question to the gentleman from 
| Mississippi [Mr. LAMar] what has the Demo- 
cratic party done to merit that great trust? 





| He tried to show in what respects it would 
'not be dangerous. I ask him to show in 
| what it would be safe. I affirm, and I be- 
‘lieve I do not misrepresent the great Demo- 
‘cratic party, that in the last sixteen years 
'they have not advanced one great national 
idea that is not to-day exploded and as dead 
as Julius Cesar. And if any Democrat here 

will rise and name a great national doctrine 
| his party has advanced, within that time, 

| that is now alive and believed in, I will yield 
j}to hear him. [A pause.] In default of an 
| answer I will attempt to prove my negative. 
| What were the great central doctrines of 
jthe Democratic party in the Presidential 
struggle of 1860? The followers of Breck- 
i inridge said slavery had a right to go where- 
| ever the Constitution goes. Do you believe 
| that to-day? Is there aman on this conti- 
|nent who holds that doctrine to-day ? Not 
lone. That doctrine is dead and buried. The 
other wing of the Democracy held that slav- 
ery might be established in the Territories 
if the people wanted it. Does anybody hold 
that doctrine to-day? Dead, absolutely dead. 

Come down to 1854. Your party, under 
the lead of Tilden and Vallandigham, de- 
clared the experiment of war to save the 
Union was a failure. Do you believe that 
doctrine to-day:? That doctrine was shot to 
death by the guns of Farragut at Mobile, 
and driven, in a tempest of fire, from the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah, by Sheridan, less 
than a month after its birth at Chicago. 

Come down to 1868. You declared the 
constitutional amendment revolutionary and 
void. Does any man on this floor say so to- 
day? Ifso, let him rise and declare it. 

Do you believe in the doctrine of the 
Broadhead letter of 1868, that the so-called 
constitutional amendments should be disre- 
garded? No; the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi accepts the results of the war! The 
Democratic doctrine of 1868 is dead ! 

I walk across that Democratic camping- 
ground as in a grave-yard. Under my feet 
resound the hollow echoes of the dead. 
There lies slavery, a black marble column 
at the head of its grave, on which I read: 
Died in the flames of the civil war; loved in 
its life; lamented in its death; followed to its 
bier by its only mourner, the Democratic 
party, but dead! And here is a double 
grave: Sacred to the memory of squatter 
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sovereignty. Died in the campaign of 1860. | tration. But if this were England what would 
On the reverse side: Sacred to the memory | she have done at the end of the war? Eng- 
of Dred Scott and the Breckinridge doctrine. | land made one such mistake as the gentleman 
Both dead at the hands of Abraham Lincoln. | asks this country to make when she threw 
And here a monument of brimstone: Sacred | away the achievements of the grandest man 
to the memory of the rebellion; the war | that ever trod her highway of power. Oliver 
against it is a failure; Tilden et Vallandigham | Cromwell had overturned the throne of des- 
Jecerunt, A. D. 1864. Dead on the field of | potic power and had lifted his country to a 
battle; shot to death by the million guns of; place of masterful greatness among the na- 
the Republic. The doctrine of secession; of | tions of the earth; and when, after his death, . 
State sovereignty. Dead.’ Expired in the! his great scepter was transferred to a weak, 
flames of civil war, amid the blazing rafters | though not unlineal hand, his country, in 
of the Confederacy, except that the modern | a moment of reactionary blindness, brought 
Aneas, fleeing out of the flames of that ruin, | back the Stuarts. England did not recover 
bears on his back another Anchises of State | from that folly until, in 1689, the Priuce of 
sovereignty, and brings it here in the person | Orange drove from her island the last of that 





of the honorable gentleman from the Appo 
wattox district of Virginia, [Mr. TucKER.] 
[Laughter.] All else is dead. 

Now, gentlemen, are you sad, are you 
sorry for these deaths? Are you not glad 
that secession is dead? that slavery is dead? 
that squatter sovereignty is dead? that the 
doctrine of the failure of the war is dead? 
Then you are glad that you were outvoted 
in 1860, in 1864, in 1868, and in 1872. If 
you have tears to shed over these losses, 
shed them in the grave-yard, but not in this 
Honse of living men. I know that many a 


Southern man rejoices that these issues are | 


dead, The gentleman from Mississippi has 
clothed his joy with eloquence. 

Now, gentlemen, if you yourselves are 
glad that you have suffered defeat during 
the last sixteen years, will you not be 
equally glad when you suffer defeat next 
November? [Laughter.] But pardon that 
remark; I regret it; I would use no bravado. 

Now, gentlemen, come with me for a mo- 
ment into the camp of the Republican party 
and review its career, Our central doctrine 
in 1860 was that slavery should never ex- 
tend itself over another foot of American 
soil. Is that doctrine dead? It is folded 
away like a victorious banner; its truth is 
alive forevermore on this continent. In 1864 
we declared that we would put down the re- 
bellion and secession. And that doctrine 
lives and will live when the second Centen- 
nial has arrived! Freedom, national, uni- 
versal, and perpetual—our great constitu- 
tional amendments, are they alive or dead? 
Alive, thank the God that shields both lib- 
erty and Union. And our national credit, 
saved from the assaults of Pendleton; saved 
from the assaults of those who struck it later, 
rising higher and higher at home and abroad; 
and only now in doubt lest its chief, its only 
enemy, the Democracy, should triumph in 
November. 

Mr. Chairman, ought the Republican party 
to surrender its truncheon of command to 
the Democracy? The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi says, if this were England the Ministry 
would go out in twenty-four hours with such 
a state of things as we have here. Ah, yes! 
that is an ordinary case of change of adminis- 


| weak and wicked line. Did she afterward 
| repeat the blunder ? 
| For more than fifty years pretenders were 
| seeking the throne, and the wars on her 
' coast, in Scotland and in Ireland, threatened 
the overthrow of the new dynasty and the 
{disruption of the empire. But the solid 
| phlegm, the magnificent pluck, the round- 
, about common sense of Englislimen steadied 
| the throne till the cause of the Stuarts was 
;dead. They did not change as soon as the 
| battle was over and let the Stuarts come 
| back to power. 
And how was it in our own country when 
our fathers had triumphed in the war of the 
| Revolution? When the victory was won, 
| did they open their arms to the loyalists, as 
|they called themselves, or tories, as our 
fathers called them? Did they invite them 
j}back? Not one. They confiscated their 
‘lands. The States passed decrees that no 
'tory should live on our soil. And when 
they were too poor to take themselves away, 
our fathers, burdened as the young nation 
| was with debt, raised the money to transport 
| the tories beyond seas or across the Canada 
| border. They went to England, to France, 
| to Nova Scotia, to New Brunswick, and es- 
| pecially to Halifax; and that town was such 
| a resort for them that it became the swear- 
| word of our boyhood. ‘‘Go to Halifax’? was 
a substitute for a more impious, but not 
more opprobrious expression. The presence 
of tories made it opprobrious. 

Now I do not refer to this as an example 
which we ought to follow. O, no. We live 
‘in a milder era, in an age softened by the 
;more genial influence of Christian civiliza- 
jtion. Witness the sixty-one men who fought 
|against us in the late war, and who are 
| now sitting in this and the other Chamber 
‘of Congress. Every one of them is here 
| because a magnanimous natiort freely voted 
| that they might come; and they are welcome. 
| Only please do not say that you are just now 
| especially fitted to rule the Republic, and to 
| be the apostles of liberty and of blessings to 
| the colored race. 
| Gentlemen, the North has been asked, 
| these many years, to regard the sensibilities 
‘of the South. We have been told that you 
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were brave and sensitive men, and that we 
ought not to throw fire-brands among you. 
Most of our people have treated you with 
justice and magnanimity. In some things 
we have given you just cause for complaint; 
but I want to remind you that the North also 
has sensibilities to be regarded. The ideas 
which they cherish. and for which they 


fought triumphed in the highest court, the | 
eourt of last resort, the field of battle. Our! 


people intend to abide by that verdict and 
to enforce the mandate. They rejoice at 
every evidence of acquiescence. They look 


forward to the day when the distinctions of | 


North and South shall have melted away in 
the grander sentiment of nationality. But 
they do not think it is yet safe to place thé 
control of this great work in your hands. 


In the hands of some of you they would be , 


safe, perfectly safe; but to tiie hands of the 
united South, joined with the most reaction- 
ary elements of the Northern Democracy, our 


eople wil! ot yet surrenderthe Government, | 
i bi 


Iam aware that there is a general dispo- 
sition ‘‘to let by-gones be by-gones,’’ and to 


judge of parties and of men, not by what | 


they have been, but by what they are and 
what they propose. 

That view is partly just and partly erron- 
eous. It is just and wise to bury resent- 
ments and animosities. It is erroneous in 
this, that parties have an organic life and 
spirit of their Gwn—an individuality and 
character which outlive the men who com- 


currupt, selfish, and unpatriotic designs. The 
people demand at our hands a sweeping and 
| thorough reform, which shall be conducted 
|in a spirit that will securetheappointment to 
| places of trust and responsibitity of the hon- 
| est, the experienccd, and the capable. 

| ‘That is sound doctrine; and I have advo- 
‘cated it here and elsewhere during the 
|last eight years. Iremind himthat the per- 
nicious doctrine that ‘‘to the victors belong 
the spoils,’? is of Democratic origin; that 
inearly half acentury of Democratic tradition 
‘and practice has fastened it upon the coun- 
try. We found it, and have been cursed by 
it ever since; and though some efforts have 
been made to reform it, the good work is 
‘hardly begun. When, therefore, the gen- 
'tleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Lamar,] as 
‘chairman of the Democratic caucus, at the 
opening of the session, announced the doc- 
itrine I have quoted, we had reason to hope 
that a new era of civil service had dawned 
upon the Capitol. But what performance 
has followed his high-sounding proclama- 
|tion? No sooner did this reforming party 
take possession of this House than it began 
the most wholesale, sweeping changes of 
| Officials, from the highest to the humblest 
}employees of the Honse, that has been 
| known in our history. Many of these offi- 
cers had come to us from our Democratic 
predecessors; but they were almost all dis- 
|missed to give place to hungry partisans. 
Sixty-seven Union soldiers, who were faith- 
ifully doing their duties here, were turned 


pose them; and the spirit and traditions of | out, and among those who filled their places 


a party should be considered in determining | 
their fitness for managing the affairs of a, 
nation. For this purpose I have reviewed 
the history of the Democratic party. 

I have no disposition nor would it be just 
to shield the Republican party from fair and 
searching criticism. It has been called to 
meet questions novel and most difficult. It 


has made many mistakes. It has stuimbled | 


and blundered ; has had some bad men in it; 


has suffered from the corruptions incident to | 


the period following a great war: and it has 
suffered rebuke and partial defeat in conse- 
quence. But has it been singular and alone 
in these respects? With all its faults, I 
fearlessly challenge gentlemen to compare 
it with any party known to our polities. 
Has the gentleman shown that the Demo- 
cratic party is its superior either in virtue 


or intelligence? Gentlemen, the country | 


has been testing your qualities during the 
last eight menths. The peonle gave you a 
probationary trial by putting you in con- 
trol of this Héuse. When you came here, 
in December last, the same distinguished 
gentleman towhomlamreplying addressed 
you on the evening of your first caucus in 
these words: 

There bas been for some time in the public 
mind a conviction profound and all-pervading 
that the ciyil service of the country has not 
been directed from considerations of public 
good, but from those of party profit, and for 


were forty-seven rebel soldiers. 

Mr. WILLIs. May I inquire how many 
Union soldiers were put in office? 
| Mr. GARFIELD. Ido not know the pre- 
| cise number 
| Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman will in- 
stitute a comparison he will find that it is 
decidedly favorable to the Democratic party 
so far as patriotism and favoritism to Union 
| soldiers is concerned. 
Mr. GARFIELD. The facts do not bear 
‘the gentleman out in his statement. This 
[is the practice which followed your profes. 
sions of civil-service reform. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Asamatter of justice and 
| fair play the gentleman from Ohio certainly 
| knows and should admit that a large num- 
| ber of disabled soldiers who are Republicans 
are still holding offices in this Honse. 
Mr. CONGER. Lobjectto the gentleman 
'from Indiana interrupting the gentleman 
i from Ohio, Let the gentlemen opposite give 
{our side an opportunity to be heard for once. 
| Mr. GARFIELD. I am almost throngh, 
| and will soon yield the floor. 
| In auswer to the gentleman from Indiana, 
| IT understand that a considerable number of 
| Democratic Union soldiers were appointed : 
| but I was discussing civil-service reform and 
| the declaration of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Lamar] that appointments to 
office should not be used as party rewards. 
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I desire to glance fora moment now at the 
career of this House and at what they have 
done and omitted to do. Passing by their 
treatment of contested-election cases, their 
appointment of officers, employes, and com- 
mittee-clerks who have refiected no credit 
upon the House, I desire to ask what valua- 





ble work of general legislation has this | 


House accomplished ? 

We had hardly been here a month, when, 
among the first things demanded was that 
in disregard of the deep feelings of the 
Northern people, it was proposed to crown 


Our revenues have been threatened with 
a deficit and our industries have been shaken 
with alarm by bills reported to the House 
but never been brought toa vote; for ex- 
ample, the tari’ bill, floating lazily upon the 
stagnant waters of the House, 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean— 
a promise to free-traders, a threat of danger 


| to mannfacturers, bit with no prospect or 


Jefferson Davis with full and free amnesty, | 
notwithstanding he had contemptnously de- | 


clared he never would ask for it; and this was 
to be done, or no amnesty was to be granted 
to any one. And when we objected because 
he was the author of the unutterable atro- 
cities of Libby and Andersonville prisons, 
the debate which followed disclosed the 
spirit and temper of the dominant party. 

We were hardly in our seats when the 
gentlemen from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] 
brought in a bill to repeal a statute of 1865 
which no Democrat had before that proposed 
to disturb, so far as I know; a statute which 
provided that no man who voluntarily went 
into the rebellion against the Union should 
ever hold a commission in our 
Navy. Anda Democrat from my own State, 
[Mr. Bannine,] the chairman of the Com- 


purpose of acting upon it. 

And the Government has been crippled by 
the withholding of necessary appropria- 
tions; withheld, as [ do not hesitate to say, 
for the purpose of making political capital 
at the coming election, in which the gentle- 
man from Mis ippi desires his party to 
succeed in the name of honesty and reform. 
His colleague was frank enough to declare 
that he wanted to reduce the general appro- 
priations, so as to haye money enough to 
devote to some scheme for his section, such 
as the cotton claims aud the Southern Pacific 
railroad. 

But party necessity has held many waiting 
schemes and claims in ieash. They are 
anchored in the lobbies and comimittee-rooms 
of this House, till the election i 





18S over. 


| There is the bill to refund the cotton tax to 


Army or | 


mitee on Military Affairs, became the cham- | 
|to come down upon us for the Southern 


pion of that bill; and this House passea it. 

Again, we had passed a law to protect the 
sanctity and safety of the ballot in national 
elections, so that the horrors of the Ku-Klux 
and the white-linisms should not run riot at 
the polls, and among the earliest acts of this 
House was a clause added to one of the ap- 
propriation bills to repeal the election law; 
and to effect that repeal they kept up the 
struggle lately under the fierce rays of the 
t They have been compelled by a 
Republican Senate to abandon the attempt. 

Again, what have they neglected? Early 
in the session. indeed in the first days of it, 
a proposition was made, introduced by the 
geutieinan from Maine, [Mr. Buatne,] so to 
amend the Constitution as to remove forever 
from the party politics of the country the 
vexed and dangerous question of church 
and state by preventing the use of the school 
funds for sectarian purposes. That amend- 
ment was sent to the Comittee on the Judi- 
ciary to sleep, perhaps to die; for it is said to 
have been three times voted down in that 
committee. 

Again, the Secretary of the Treasury of- 
ficially informed us that his power was ex- 
hausted further to refund the debt; and that 
if we would give him the requisite authority 
he could refund four or five hundred millions 





more at so favorable a rate as to save to the | 


Treasury at least 1 per cent. per annum of | 


the whole amourt. The Senate passed the 
bill more than six months ago, but this 
House has taken no action upon it. 


| 


the amount of 360,000.000, waiting to be 
launched, when the election is over. A 
subsidy of a hundred millions upstairs 


(Pacitic railroad conunittee-room) is waiting ~ 


Pacific railroad, when the election is over. 
There are $38,000,000 of private claims, 
Southern claims, war claims, waiting to burst 
up from the comittee-rooms below stairs, 
when the election is over. 

While these things surround us; while 
the very earth shakes withthe tramp of the 
advancing army of schemers, who are com- 
ing ‘‘with the Constitution and an appropri- 
ation,’’? the gentleman from Mississippi 
thinks that as a measure of reform the Demo- 
cratic party ought at ouce to be brought 
back into power ! 

Meanwhile what has been the chief em- 
ployment of this House? It has divided 
itself in a score of police courts, in the hope 
of finding corruption. Like those insects 
that feed upon sores, it has hoped to live 
and thrive upon the corruption of others. 
Like that scavenger of the air, the carrion 
bird that buries its beak in the rotton car- 
sass, so the Democratic party seeks to fatten 
on the vefuse which is here and there thrown 
out of the public serv¥ce. 

This House has adopted eighty-three re- 
solutions of investigation, besides a legion of 
resolutions of inquiry of the several Depart- 
ments. Twenty-five standing committees, 
and eight select committees, up to the 
20th of June, in all thirty-three com- 
mittees, have been raking all the slums 


|of the nation, to find, if possible, some 


savory morsel with which to impregnate the 
air during the coming election. 
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And what have they found? Has any | 


one of these committees found that a single | 
dollar has been stolen from the Treasury of | 
the United States? Ifso, let them declare 

it. Why, sir, the Republican party for the | 
last three years has been investigating its | 
own Administration far more effectually than | 
you have investigated it. Jt has had not 

only the courage of its opinions, but the | 
courage to punish its own rascals. 

But, gentlemen, after all that may be said | 
of corruptions and wrong-doing, do you 
show, on that ground, any good reason why 
the Republican party should surrender the 
Government to the Democracy’? Would it 
be better? It is a matter of official record 
that the Treasury suffered a far greater per- 
centage of loss, by mismanagement and de- 
falcation, under your administration than it 
has suffered under ours. 

In an official letter to the Senate, under | 
date of June 19, 1876, the Secretary of the 
Treasury copies from his records the aggre- 
gate losses by defalcations and the loss per 
$1,000 in each period of four years since 
1834 in all the Departments and Bureaus of 
the Government. Without quoting the table 
at length, the grand aggregate stands thus: 

From January 1, 1834, to July 1, 1861. the 
total disbursements of the Government were 
$1,269,977,502.62; the total defalcations were 
$12,361,722.91; ora loss of $9.02 to the $1,000. 

From July 1, 1861, to July 1, 1875, the total 
disbursements were $12,566,892,569.53; the 
total defalcations were $9,905,2°5.37; or a 
loss of twenty-six cents to the $1,000. In 
the latter period the disbursements were 
nearly ten times as great as in the former, 
and the defalcations one-third less. 

Is this country so given over to corruption | 
aa the gentleman from Mississippi suggests ? | 
I will answer by quoting two distinguished 
witnesses. In his able speech on the im- 
peachment trial, one of the Democratic man- | 
agers, the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
Lorp, ] said : | 

Senators, lam one of those who believe in 
progress. I believe that this age is the best | 
age which the sun has ever shown upon; I be- 
lieve there is more of religion, more of human- 
ity, more of love, more of charity in this age 
than in any age that has preceded it. * * * 

There is now a higher and healthier senti- 
ment than in any former age. Menare held 
to official responsibilities now, thank God, that 
they never were before, The time has been | 
in the recollection of many of you when a per- | 
son though hehad the right to use his official | 

»Osition tor hisown advantage ; but that time 
1as gone by, and a good deal of what we see | 
and hear, which leads a #*eat many so mourn- 
fully 10 say that the age is going backward | 
and we are receding to barvarism, very much | 
which occasions the apparent increase of 
wrong, ¢ g trom the bigher demands of a 
greater civilization from the higher plane of | 
an enlightened people. | 

Now, I ask the Clerk to read a paragraph, ! 
which I have marked, from the Centennial 
address of Rev. Dr. Storrs, a man fit to be | 
the teacher of his race. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I scout the thought that we as a people are | 














worse than our fathers. John Adams, at the 
head of the War Department in 1776, wrote 
bitter iaments of the corruption which exist- 
ed in even that infant age of the Republic and 
of the spirit of venality, rapacious and insa- 
tiable, which was then the most alarming ene. 
my of America Hedeclared himself ashamed 
ot the age in which he lived. In Jefferson’s 
day all Federali-ts expected the univ: rsal do- 
minion of Fre.chinfidelity. In Jackson’s day 
all Whigs thought the country gone to ruin 
already, asif Mr. Biddle had hed the entire 
public hope locked up in the vaults of his ter- 
minated bank. In Polk’s day the excitement 
of the Mexican war guve life and germination 
to many seeds of rascality. There has never 


| been a time, not here alone, in any country, 


when the fierce light of incessant inquiry blaz- 
ing on men in public life would not have re- 
vealed forces of evil Jike those we have seen 
or when the condemnation which followed the 
discovery would have been sharper. And it is 
among my deepest convictions that, with all 
which has bappened to debase and debauch it, 
the nation at large was never before more 


| mentally vigorous or morally sound, 


Mr. GARFIELD. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
after all the fearful corruption of his time, 
described by John Adams, our fathers never 
thought it necessary to call the tories back to 
take charge of their newly-gained liberties. 

I will close by calling your attention again 
to the great problem before us. Over this 
vast horizon of interests North and South, 
above all party prejudices and personal 
wrong-doing, above our battle hosts and our 
victorious cause, above all that we hoped for 
and won, and you hoped for and iost, is the 
grand, onward movement of the Republic to 
perpetuate its glory, to save liberty alive, to 
preserve exact and equal justice to all, to pro- 
tect and foster all these priceless principles, 
until they shall have crystalized into the 
form of enduring law and become inwrought 
into the life and the habits of our people. 

And, until these great results are accom- 
plished, it is not safe to take one step back- 
ward. It is still more unsafe to trust inter- 
ests of such measureless value in the hands 
of an organization whose members have 
never comprehended their epoch, have never 
been in sympathy with its great movements, 
who have resisted every step of its progress, 
and whose principal function has been 

To lie in cold obstruction 

Across the pathway of the nation. 

It is most unsafe of all totrust that organ- 
ization when, for the first time since the war, 
it puts forward for the first and second place 
ot honor and command men who, in our days 
of greatest danger, esteemed party above 
country, and felt not one throb of patriotic 
ardor for the triumph of the imperiled Union, 
but from the beginning to the end hated the 
war and hated those who carried our eagles 
to victory. 

No, no, gentlemen; our enlightened and 
patriotic people will not follow such leaders 
in the rearward march. Their myriad faces 
are turned the other way; and along their 
serried lines still rings the cheering cry, 
‘*Rorward ! till our great work is fully and 
worthily doue.’? [Loud and continued ap- 
plause. ] 
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The House being as in Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union for debate 
only— 


Mr. HURLBOT said : 

Mr. SPEAKER: We are now approaching 
the end of this most ‘‘weary, stale, flat, and 
unprofitable’’ 
amiss to look back before we separate and 
review the course we have been pursuing. 

I fear, sir, we shall find few fruits to gather, 


session, and it may not be 


slight harvest in sound grain for the labor 
and time expended. But those we represent 


may take warning at least by the shortcom- 


ings of this Congress, and see to it that the 
public interests are notagain committed into | 
the hands of a p .rty which has been so lavish | 
of promises in advance and so barren of per- | 
formance in the time of trial. 

The facetious gentleman from New York 
LMr. Cox] laid aside some weeks ago his 
quips and jests and condescended to the 


sphere of simple fact when, with a sweeping 
gesture including all of his own side of the | 
House, he solemnly declared that *‘this is 
the day of small things.’’ 
truthfulness of the 
remark an example of the highest kind of | 
unconscious humor, fit to be reproduced in 
the next issue of ‘Why We Laugh.’ The! 
evidences were all around him, and especially 
in the ‘‘masterly inactivity”’ 
mittee. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, nearly two years since | 
a great popular election was held. Many | 
causes combined to bring about changes in | 
the public mind. Depression in business | 


The Indicrous | 
| 
statement rendered his | 
' 


of his own coin- 


affairs, stagnation of currency, failures of 
mercantile enterprise, manufacturing over- 
done, building of great railways stopped; all 
these were charged as due to the policy and 
practice of the party in power. All elements 
of disesutent and division naturally gravi- 
tated to the Democratic party, the chronic 
grumbler of twenty years. Then there is al- 
ways a considerable element which wearies of 
anything continuous «nd uniform, and seeks 
change and variety by natural appetite, and 
this element is always large im ibis country, 
and it is to it that is due the apparent impos 
sibility ofany settled,continuous,and uniform 
policy. 

These hosts were like those that gathered 
to David in the cave of Adullam 

The press of the country in many instances 
devoted itself to the consideration of ephem- 


t} diifer- 


eral questions, and forgot the grave 
ences that rest, and must always rest, on 
eternal principles of right and wrong. 

The Republican party was arraigned every- 
where before the great tribunal of the people; 
and in the exercise of that broad license, 
which the freedom of elections gives and re 


quires, it was Charged with all the sins and 


| shortcomings of individual members; it was 


alleged to have outlived its usefulness, to 
have had its day, to have performed its pur 
pose, and that its paramount necessity now 
was to die out of the way of the newly re- 
organized Democracy, whose \..ission it was 
to cure all evils; to restore all waste places; 
to make all citizens free. equal, and cou- 
tented; to sweep out all vice, public and 
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private, and to restore the dominion of the 
Constitution and the laws. 

What promises, Mr. Speaker, 
party press, the party conventions, 
the hustings ! 
all cheap currency; they cost nothing to 
make, nothing to scatter lavishly and broad- 
cast, and as some one says, ‘‘Promises are 
the money of fools.’? ‘Let. the Democrats 
into power,”’ said they, ‘tand the good times 
will come; official vorruption shall be stop- 
ped ; business shall be revived; fields shall 
groan with golden harvests, foreign com- 
merce be restored; internal transporta- 
tion shall be simplified and cheapened ; 
money shall be solid, abundant, and cheap ; 
values shall be restored ; taxes shall be re- 
duced, retrenchment inaugurated, and the 
Government conducted on the soundest and 
most economical plans. The South shall 
groan no more; the great problem of labor 
and capital, the great struggle of life and 
liberty, still going on in that section, shall 
be harmoniously settled, and all feuds and 
quarrels of race, citizenship, or ownership of 
property shall disappear under the over- 
shadowing and benignant wings of the new 
Democracy.’”’ Areal civil-service reform 
should be effected; Ceesarism, personal gov- 
ernment, offices as rewards tor personal ser- 
vice, all these and all other evil things should 
perish before the dawn of the new day. 

These were among the inducements held 
out to the people to glorify the beginning ot 
the second century by the ingress of a Demo- 
cratic Majority into the House of Representa- 
tives, and these, with not a little of 


from the 
and at 


judicious violence which the Anglo-Saxon 


deems himself privileged to use toward a 
weaker people and which was used so far as 
deemed necessary in more than one State of 
the South—these causes and these means 
brought the present majority into this House. 

Kirst and foremost among the partisan 
cries was that of universal corruption among 
Republican office-holders. A charge easy to 
make; for general condemnations are the 
refuge of ignorant malice. Is it true? No 
man denies that always, at all times and in 


all parties, some bad men obtain places of | 


honor and emolument, and disgrace by their 
misconduct and their venality themselves 
and their friends. It was so in the times of 
Washington and Jetferson, and every other 
President the nation ever had. High names 
might be recalled from the distance that 
gives oblivion that were polluted by jobbery 
and bribery. 

But fortunately we have official documents 
that show in rare contrasts the fidelity and 
honesty of official men since 1834. On the 
19th day of June, 1876, the Secretary of the 
lreasury reported to the Senate of the United 


States a full and detailed statement of re- ; 


Promises are the cheapest of 


that | 


ceipts and disbursements from January 1, 


| 1834, to June 30, 1875; and also the amount 


' of defalcations in gross and the ratio of losses 


per $1,000 to the aggregate received and 
disbursed, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate of February 9, 1876. 

I have caused this official statement to be 


‘tabulated so as to show the exact state by 
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presidential periods, and | commend it to my 
Democratic friends as excellent reading for 
the vacation, and insert it here in my re- 
marks. 


Slatement showing the receipls and dis- 
bursements of the Government from Jan- 
wary 1, 1834, to June 30, 1875 ; exhibiting 
also the amount of defaleations and. the 
ratio of losses per 31,000 to the aggregate 
received and disbursed, arranged in pe- 
riods as nearly as practicable of four 
years each. The disbursements for the 
Post Office Department are yiven sepa- 
rately. 


| 
| 
| 


= 
= 


Amount, 





- 
a 
| © 
| @ 
1 
2 
— 


$1 


| 


Periods. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JAN. 1, 1834, TO Dec. 51, 
1837.—Andrew Jackson, 
(Dem.,) President: 

Gross receipts............ 

Gross disbursements.e2 

clusive of Post Office . 

P. Office disbursements. 


$135,995,960 92 310.17 








110,308,525 19 | 10 55 
1,697,884 18 | 117 


JAN. 1, 1888, TO Dec. 31, 
is4i.—Martin Van Bu | 
ren, (Dem.) President : 

Gross receipts..........++ | 

Gross disbursements,ex- | 
clusive of P. st Office.. 
P.Office disbursements. . 


129,948,548 91) 3 01 


137,094,438 34 | 21 15 
18,284,961 77 |» 


Jan. 1, 1842, TO JUNE 30, 
is45.—J. Tyler, (Whig,) 
President : 

Gross receipts. 

Gross disbutsements,ex-} 
clusive of Post Office.. 

P.Oftice disbursements... 


senee this 116,736,004 87 | 3 68 
109,187,401 24 | 10 37 
18,666,750 20 14 


Jouby 1, 1845, ro JUNE 30, 
in4v.—Jaines K. Polk, 
(Dewm.,) President : 

Gross recvipts....... 

Gross disburseme uts,¢ 
clusive of Post Oflice.. 

P.Oftice disbursements 


201,857,508 45 08 





205,194,700 57 | 8 34 
16,861,478 44 


ss 
—_ 
uw 


Jury 1, 1849, ro JUNE 30, 
1853. 7) aylor and F iil 
more, (W higs,) Pres’s: 

Gross receipts.........6+ . 

Gross disbursements,ex- 


211,908,612 91 | 130 








clusive of Post Office.. 194,370,493 14 7 64 
P.Oftice disbursements... W582,570 74 | 1 99 
JULY 1, 1853, TO JUNE 30, 

1857.—Franklin Pierce, 

(Dem.,) President : 

| Gross receipts............ 282,179,829 56 75 
Gross disburs ements. ex-| 

clusive of Post Otlice. 285,638,875 65 | 5 86 

P. Office disbursemeunts.. 40,439,110 70 | 6 92 
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Statement showing the receipts and disbursements 


of the Government, etc.—Continued. 





Periods. 


JULY 1, 1857, To JUNE 30, 
186].—J as. Buchanan, 
(Dein.,) President : 

Gross receipts...........- 

Gross disbursements,ex- 
elusive of Post Office.. 


P.Office disbursements... 


JULY 1, 1861, TO JUNE 30, 
1865.—Ab’ham Lincoln, 
(Rep.,) President : 

Gross receipts...........- 

Gross disbursewments,ex- 
clusive of Post O 


JULY 1, 1365, TO JUNE 30, 
1869.—And’w Johnson, 
(War Dem.,) Presi’ent: 

Gross receipts 

Gross disbursements,ex- 


clusive of Post Office.. 
P. Office disbursements... 


JULY 1, 1869, TO JUNE 30, 
1373.—U. 5S. Grant, (Re- 
publican,) President : 

Gross receipts. 

Gross disbursements,ex- 
clusive of Post Office.. 


P.Oftice disbursements.. 


JULY 1, 1873, 1o JUNK 30, 
1875.—U. 8S. Grant, (Re- 
publican,) President: 


Gross receipts............ 


Gross disbursements,ex- 
clusive of Post Office.. 


bP. Office disbursements.. 


ce.. 
P. Office disbursements. .| 








312,359,679 


328,183,268 
56,957,922 74 


4,670,460,137 6 


4,667,457,921 
48,779,085 


4,042,316,438 


3,891,576, 259 
31,016,286 


2,576,645,585 


2,601,158,569 
104,132,079 


1,420, 222,898 62 


Amount, 


56 
39 


22 
45 


46 


10 
yi 


2 


90 
69 


~ 


1,406,699,319 31 
63,737,724 03 


GROSS TOTAL RECEIPTS. 


Periouw, Receipts. 
Jan. 1, 1834, 
June 30. Lest « |91,390,986,145 


July 1, 1861, 
Jane 30, Iso. 


| 
{ 


Period. 


12, 709,645,059 91 


Disburse- 
ments. 








On allaccounts 
exceptP. ee 
Jan. 1, 1834, 
June 30, Is 
July 1. 1861, 
June 30, isto. 
Post Office dis- | 
bursements: | 
Jan. 1, 1834, to | 
June 30. 1861. 
July 1, 1861, to | 
June 30, 1875... | 





- - (91,868,977, 
‘bess 566,892,569 53) 9,905,205 37) 


inemeatite. 


Losses. 


18)$2,907,521 31 
4,348,098 10) 
| 


GROSS TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS, 





34 





502 52/12,361,722 91) $9 02 


189,490,678 74} 576,109 78) 
$13,172 69 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 3 04 


1 38 





JACKSON’S SECOND TERM TO THE tN) «PF 
BUCHANAN’S TERM. 


FROM 


Gross total receipts and disbursements from 
January 1,1834, to June 30, 1861—&2 950,454,326. 44 
includes loans and Post Oftiee ; 250,356" 731.04 
excludes loans and Post Office. 

Gross total losses for the same period, (no loss 
on loans,) $15,845,354 

Gross tot] loss on $1,000, including loans and 
Post Office, $5.36. 

Grogs total loss on $1,000,excluding loans and 

Post Office, $7.04. 









UNDER LINCOLN, JOHNSON, AND GRANT, 


Gross total receipts and disburseme nts from 
July 1, 1861, to, June 30, 18 1,576,202, 805.52 
ineindes loans and Post Office : #9,701,614,481.43 
excludes loans and Post Office. 

Gross total losses forthe same period, (no loss 
on loans.) $14,666,776.07, 

Gross total loss on $1,000, including loans and 
Post Office, 57 cents! 

Gross total loss on $1,000, excluding Joans afid 
Post Office, $1.51! 








It appears, then, from the official records 
of the Treasury Department, prepared in 
obedience to an order of the Senate, that— 


The gross total of receipts and 
disbursements from the begin- 
ning of Jackson’s second term 
to the end of Buchanan’s, in- 
cluding loans and Post Office, 
WR ahicas cteusnnl cab tiencssedeacuhy a? $2,950,454,526 44 
The gross total of receipts and 
disbursements for the same pe- 
riod, excluding loans and Post 
Office, was .......... Aaeens Vacs 
Gross losses Y hcnis avis eeeing 
Ratio of losses per #1 000 on total 
receipts und disbursements, in- 


« «§2,250,356,731 04 
15,845,354 00 


cluding loans and Post Office. . 536 
Ratio on same, excluding loans 
and Post Office.............. eocce 7 O4 


Under Lincoln, Johnson, and Grant both 
receipts and disbursements were infinitely 
larger, and yet the gross amount of losses 
was smaller and the percentage almost ridic- 
ulously disproportioned. Thus— 


The gross total of receipts and 
disbursements, including loans 
and Post Office, was. «e000 $20,976, "02,805 32 
On the same, ine luding loansand 
Post Office...... Resp ucmepeeaeewe ve 9,701,614,481 43 
Gross losses. ts 14,666,776 07 
Ratio of losses per rin ‘000 On total 
receipts and disbursements, in- 


cluding loans and Post Office.. 57 
Ratio on same, including loans 
and Post Office ................ be 151 


Thus under Democracy in its purity before 
the war, and under Republican administra- 
tion including the war, the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the first, including loans and 
Post Office, were about one-ninth of the sec- 
ond; the receipts and disbursements of the 
first, including loans and Post Office, were 
about one-fourth of those of the second; wh le 
the losses and defalcations of the Democratic 
period were nearly ten times as great when 
the loans and Post Office are included, and 
four-and-a-half times as great when thuse 
items are excluded, 
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But the table bears closer investigation, 
and you will find, Mr. Speaker, that the 
nearer you come to this actual time in which 
we live, to this present, existi»g, much- 
abused Administration of President Grant, 
the standard of honor and fidelity, as meas- 
ured by the official reports, becomes higher 
and firmer. 

The very lowest rate of losses ever reached 
is in this present Presidential term: 

DU RUMMMIU oc otha see ~550.0555sscc0e ses sees oe -22 
SPE MOREDIAT HO SIAOIDOD <0 55. conic We scanecscnepecsc 
in the Post Office 
and this tabular statement stands in grand 
constrast with the record of any President of 
any party who has ever preceded President 
Grant 

So much for the charge of gross official dis- 
honesty reaching through and corrupting t:.e 
entire Republican party. The official tables 
give the lie direct to this wholesale campaign 
accusation. 

Yet in face of these known facts the Dem- 
ocratic party in the House organized them- 
selves into a scandal-making machine, took 
upon themselves the office of professional 
slanderers, and charged every one of the 
regular committees of the House, and many 
special ones, with this unsavory business. 

Public business has been willfully neglect- 
ed; public necessities ignored, and the whole 
weight and power of Congress devoted to the 
manufacture of political capital for the pend- 
ing election. 

Every broken official kicked out for thievery, 
every cashiered officer, every nameless vaga- 
bond was invited, solicited, urged to testify. 
Partly for revenge, partly for witness fees, 
partly for cheap notoriety, these birds of evil 
omen flock to the Capitol, thronged the cor- 
ridors, took possession of tlhe committee- 
rooms and of the committees, prompted ques- 
tions, invented answers, retailed old scandals 
picked up second-hand, the dead refuse of 
the streets, to be greedily swallowed by the 
mouths that stood agape for such carrion 
food. 

The common rights of individual citizens 
were grossly violated, the sanctity of private 
correspondence outraged, the telegraphic 
messages unlawfully forced from their proper 
keepers, citizens imprisoued by order of the 
House for no valid reason, and all the rights 
of private individuals secured by the Consti- 
tution trampled down by the decree of the 
House of Representatives. Secret sessions 
were held, parties charged with wrong-doing 
kept in ignorance, and the poor privilege 
granted to all cr.minals of an open investiga- 
tion and of meeting witnesses face to tace was 
denied. 

In all this one single and most melancholy 
case of official misdoing has been undeniably 
made known, and that has been fairly pre- 


26 
53 


sented to the proper tribunal by the active 
co-operation of the Republicans in the 
House. 

You are now trying, Mr. Speaker, by a 
most singular report from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs to smirch the reputation of an- 
other officer to whom neither the committee 
nor the House dare give the benefits of cross- 
examination of witnesses and of an open im- 
peachment and a fair trial before the Senate 
and the nation. 

Sir, the injustice. the gross partiality, the 
secret inquisitions of the committees of this 
‘ ouse are justly a stench and an offense to 
the American people. Above all things they 

ike fair play, and that is what the Democracy 
have most carefully refused in the whole 
course of these examinations. 

The next of the Democratic war-cries was 
and is retrenchment. How have you fulfilled 
this pledge? The House of Representatives 
delegated its legislative power to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. The rules posi- 
tively demand that that committee shall re- 
port in thirty days from the commencement 
of the session or give their reasons in writing 
for the delay. In contempt of the rules, 
many months were spent before any report 
was made; not that it was difficult even for 
that committee to make appropriations ac- 
cording to law, but because they sought to 
make new law, to break up organizations, 
and to make radical and perilous changes. 

They finally reported crude and _ ill-con- 
sidered bills; they lopped off salaries from 
teachers at West Point; they failed to provide 
means for the cadet hospital; they pinched 
the cadets themselves on their small allow- 
ance, and immortalized themselves by abol- 
ishing the only military band supported by 
the United States. 

They struck the diplomatic and consular 
service in a manner so ignorant and ill- 
advised as to call forth a most severe and 
well-deserved rebuke from a party friend 
and leader, the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Hewirr.] But his correct knowledge 
and his clear explanations were in vain; the 
House sustained the committee. 

They crippled the civil service by a pre- 
tended economy and invented the great 
labor-saving principle of a horizontal reduc- 
tion of salaries and of number of clerks. It 
was so much easier to say strike off 20 per 
cent. in number and 10 per cent. in salary 
than to inquire carefully and laboriously 
what each branch of the service actually 
needed. Arithmetic is cheaper than states- 
manship. With full knowledge that every 
head of every Department and of every 
Bureau protested that they had already gone 
to the laat possible reduction of force in the 
schedules presented by them to the commit- 
tee, they stu+k to the “‘rule of tbree.’’? Know- 
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ing that the Pension Officé was more than a 
year behind on its work, that the Surgeon- 
General was behind ten thousand pension 
cases for waut of clerical force, they reduced 
both offices still lower, and postponed still 
further the hopes of the starving applicants. 
And the House of Representatives sustained 
the committee. 

They struck the Army—it was natural 
they should; they ignored the Military Com- 
mittee and cut down the force to 22,000 men. 
They undertook dangerous legislation in re- 
lation to rank. pay, organization, the pro- 
portion of the several arms, and other sub- 
jects, and the House sustained them. 

But, sir, time would fail me to dissect the 
random, rash, and blundering legislation of 
this committee and of the House. No sane 
man on that committee or in the House 
believed that these radical and sweeping 
changes would become laws. They were 
never meant to be. hey were intended by 
their authors to be overridden in the Senate 
and yielded by the House; they were as tubs 
thrown to the whale, or as the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cox] said at Saint 
Louis and afterward in the House, ‘*We can 
do without an army until after election.’’ 

The whole thing is only obtaining credit 
under false pretenses; a robbery of ill-paid 
and hard-worked clerks, who really do the 
work, to bolster up a sham reputation for 
economy. 

How has this House applied civil-service 
reform in its own appointments? Has it 
retained competent officers or appointed new 
ones for the sole consideration of fitness ? 
Sir, the advent of this Democratic House to 
power was signalized by a pilgrimage such 
as has not been seen before. Lean, gaunt, 
famished by long abstinence the multitude 
of applicants passed belief. From Maryland 
to Texas came the hordes of office-hunters on 
the trail of their unhappy patrons, whose 
life they made miserable by brazen impor- 
tunity. They trooped to the plunder as the 
vultures seek the carcass. You selected a 
Doorkeeper on the sole ground of his ex- 


perience in the same capacity in the Confed- 


erate congress, and you summarily turned 
him out because he honestly wrote to a pri- 
vate friend what you all felt but dared not 
say: that office was a good thing to have. It 
was hard on Fitzhugh, for he was not the 
only man on the floor that felt ‘“‘biger than 
old Grant.’’ 

You turned out clerk after clerk, gray and 
experienced in duty, and filled their places 
with partisans. 

You removed disabled Union soldiers and 
filled their places with others of another 
stripe, and would have made a clean sweep 
but for the popular indignation. 

You refused at first clerks to some of the 








§ 


committees, but have surreptitiously and in 
detail appointed more clerks than ever be- 
fore known. 

You have twice exhausted the contingent 
fund of the House by needless and extrava- 
gant sums expended for witnesses on trivial 
matters, and have run up bills to be met 
hereafter of frightful amounts for making 
and printing your investigations. 

You have insulted the President by reso 
lutions demanding his authority for the 
exercise of his official functions outside of 
the city of Washington, and have been 
ignominiously convicted of ignorance of law 
and of history by his crushing reply. 

You have demanded elaborate reports on 
all manner of subjects from the Departments 


| and hindered the public service by exacting 


these replies on matters which had already 
been officially reported and were in print. 

So much for sins of commission. You have 
had a session of eight months ; what single 
thing can you show of public benefit ? What 
work has been accomplished, what real re- 
form inaugurated ? 

Your attention was called both by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the practicability and advisability of fund- 
ing the public debt at 4 per cent. To do 
this would be the greatest possible relief to 
the nation, for it is the interest on the debt 
that kills. Many bills looking to this end 
went to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
but we have no report and no action. Is 
this looking after the interests of the people ? 

The great question of cheap transportation, 
although reported on by the proper commit- 
tee, has been utterly overslaughed, and the 
House has refused and neglected to consider 
it and still refuses and neglects to do so. 

The great question of currency, embracing 
in its scope the very life-blood of national 
prosperity, has been dallied with and trifled 
with until the country finds as little hope for 
relief in this double-faced committee as they 
find in the double-headed p. esidential ticket 
of the Democratic party. All convictions, if 
any there were, on this question have been 
smothered and subordinated to success by 
false pretenses in the approaching cam- 
paign. 

But the temper and purposes of this House 
are best shown by its debates. Professing 
large and true devotion to the Union, this 
Democratic majority has listened to and ap- 
plauded the most violent denunciations of 
the party and the men who saved the national 
existence, to defiant announcements of a 
“united South,’’ and to justifications of re- 
bellion and vindication of treason. It has 
heard and applauded the denial in practice 
of the rights secured by the constitutional 
amendments and the assertion of the civil 
and political supremacy of one race and the 
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foredoomed inferiority and subordination of 
the other, and has tried by interpolation into 
the appropriation bills to repeal the law giv- 
ing to the nation some supervisory power 
over elections in our great cities and in the 
Southern States, and thus crush out the chief 
barrier against fraud and violence against 
the citizen. 

This House has overruled clear principles 
of law in unseating Republican members and 
in retaining Democratic ones, and have thus 
nullified the voice of the people clearly and 
fairly expressed. 

In looking over the entire record of this 
session I find no measures of public utility, 
no question of general importance, perfected, 
and few if any considered by committees. 
Thus the people behind us and who are our 
judges will pass upon this first attempt to 
revive Democratic power, and their verdict 
will be that itis a sad exhibition, a bad and 
desperate failure. 

There are pending in this House a vast 
number of bills seeking relief, nearly all 
frou the theater of the late war: bills for 
the remission of the cotton tax and its re- 
payment; bills for damages done by march- 
ing armies, the amount of all which will fig- 
ure to hundreds of millions; bills to relieve 
postmasters and mail contractors; bills to 
repeal restrictions upon commissioning Con- 
federate officers in our Army ; bills seeking 
compensation in all manner of ways for 
those who suffered because they first re- 
belled. 

These, sir, are to wait until ‘after elec- 
tion,’’ with the implied if not the express 
promise of Northern Democrats that in the 
event of success in that election they shall 
be favorably considered. 

The majority of this House has defied the 
clear sentiment of the nation, has insulted 
the enthusiasm of the North, has trifled with 
its unwavering devotion and its vast sacrifi- 
ces to maintain the Union, and has shown 
again the sickening sight of that wretched 
yielding on great questions to the imperious 
demands of the South, which first won and 
now continues the well-fitting title of dough- 
face. 

A committee of this House two years since 
visited Mississippi on the Vicksburg mas- 
sacre, took testimony, and made their report. 
They warned the country of the proposed 
line of conduct of the whites of that State ; 
they exposed the organization of armed force 
to intimidate voters and carry elections; they 
prophesied precisely what has come to pass. 
But the cheap politicians of the Northern 
Democracy laughed at the proofs of murder, 
cold-blooded and designed ; they raised the 
cry of the ‘‘bloody shirt ;’’ they denied the 
sworn facts, and ridiculed the alleged com- 
binations. Time has vindicated the truth; 





and Mississippi has been’ lost to freedom and 
nationality by the unsparing and murderous 
use of brute force. 

And gentlemen from the South rise here 
day after day and ask whether we do not 
know that it is their initerest to treat labor 
kindly. Certainly it is their interest; but 
they are not the only people who are not wholly 
governed either by reason or by interest. 
Prejudice and passion are large factors in 
human lifeand human action. It is a man’s 
interest and his highest duty to treat kindly 
his wife, the mother of his children; yet how 
many poor heart-broken women suffer daily 
agonies from all manner of brutality and 
abuse from their natural and legal protec- 
tors. Any day in our crowded cities you 
can see some human brute, whose very living 
depends on his horse, overload him, terture 
him, flog him, and in mad passion cripple 
and kill him. I[t was clearly his interest to 
treat him kindly, but he does not do it. And 
yet neither wife nor horse could provoke 
such evil passion as the enfranchised, per- 
haps defiant, slave can call up in the soured 
temper of the discrowned master. 

It is not possible for the best of the race 
educated as slave-owners to bear with abso- 
lute patience the equality and perhaps the 
rivalry of the other. Nothing but law backed 
by power can muzzle these dangerous pas- 
sions and force them to die off in ineffectual 
murmurs. And in the ordinary jurispru- 
dence of the affected States there is no such 
live, effective law, and no power to sus- 
tain it. 

What white man has been brought to jus- 
tice for all these most miserable of all possible 
forms of murder? Public opinion sustains 
them, and they walk the streets to-day un- 
whipped of justice. And then, when force 
and violence has had its full work, when the 
freedom of elections has been tiampled down 
by armed violence, when 30,000 voters have 
been bullied into silence in one single State, 
gentlemen who owe their seats in this House 
to these great wrongs say, behold the peace 
and quiet which reign in this Democratic 
State! They remind us of the condensed 
sarcasm of Tacitus, ‘‘ Solitudinem faciunt, 
pacem appellant?’—they kill all opposition, 
and have the quiet of the grave. 

Sir, the violent and forcible suppression 
of the popular will in any State is the highest 
of crimes against society and the nation. It 
was thus that, in Texas and Tennessee and 
other States in 1861, the killing without law 
or warrant of Union men made them harmo- 
nious in secession; and if they did not scru- 
ple to use these bloody measures on their 
own race and people, shall they stop now as 
against an intrusive people, whose presence 
in their midst is a badge of subjugation and 
a skeleton reminder of lost dominion? No 
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sir ; the tactics so successful in Mississippi, so 
nearly successful in Louisiana, will surely 
he repeated this year in other States. 

The horrible and cowardly butchery at 
Hamburg the other day was not in itself po- 
litical, but it is fatal evidence to show the 
temper ofa large class of white people, and the 
slight consideration given to life when that 
life, God-given as it is, is imeased in a black 
skin. ; 

If without provocation white men troop in 
arms from one State into another, besiege, 
seize upon, and murder unoffending persons, 
what bounds can be set to this lust of blood 
when heated by the stormy appeals of par- 
tisans and fired by the passions of a great 
political election ? 

The Hamburg murders are symptomatic 
and the disease they reveal is constitutional, 
deep-seated in the very marrow of society it- 
self. Yet gentlemen from the North made 
mockery on this floor of the horrible recitals, 
until shamed by the bolder, braver, and more 
honorable denunciations of representative 
men from the South. I[ wait to see if even 
in South Carolina any measure of justice 
shall be meted out to the ruflianly crew, and 
not till that is done shall I believe to any 
great extent either in the apology or the de- 
nunciation. One honest, effective, wholesome 
hanging of a murderer convicted, sentenced, 
and executed under the law will be more 
convincing to me than all possible speeches 
on this floor or elsewhere. 

One of the reasons why this Republican 
party must live is to hold some sort of terror 
over the perpetrators of all this crime; for 
neither the past nor the present of the De- 
mocracy give any hope of protection for the 
weak and oppressed from them. For, sir, it 
was Democracy that denied the colored man 
any rights that a white man was bonnd to 
respect, and so far as it dare it does so still. 
It was Democracy that insisted that the Con- 
stitution carried slavery into our Territories; 
if it dared it would say so still. It was De- 
mocracy that permitted the growth and pro- 
gress of the slaveholders’ rebellion; that 
joined with them in the ery of a Union dis- 
solvable at will; that declared the election of 
Lincoln cause for secession; that denied the 
right of coercion; that stripped the unwary 
nation bare of her weapons in the time of 
need; that proposed neutrality where it dared 
not fight; that denied the right of self-pres- 
ervation. 

It was Democracy assembled in its highest 
sanhedrim in Chicago in 1864, after Géttys- 
burg and Vicksburg, that by its special high 
priests, of whom Tilden was chief, declared 
the war a failure and insulted at once the 
good sense and the high courage of the 
people. 

It was Democracy which condemned the 
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enlistment of colored troops; which denounced 
the proclamation of emancipation; which op- 
posed bitterly, stubbornly, and ably the three 
great amendments to the Constitution; which 
fought them by all tactics in Congress; which 
fought them in State conventions and in 
State Legislatures; which denied, and denies 
still, that they did ever become part of the 
Constitution or are now the supreme law of 
the land. 

It is this same Democracy, unchanged in 
principles, unaltered in prejudices, full of the 
old passions and the old unholy traditions; 
less defiant than of old, because less secure, 
but more artful, more designing, with more 
of the fox and less of the lion, that is seeking 
again to worm its way into the confidence of 
the American people, and thus roll back the 
progress of the age, and plunge us into the 
hitter and dreary days that marked their last 
possession of national power. 

A Senator the other day challenged the 
whole Senate to name one single creditable 
thing done by the Democracy in twenty-five 
years, and thechallenge remains unanswered. 
But you decline the past. You say it is not 
fair to look back or to inquire into past 
life. Parties, like individuals, win reputa- 
tion by their lives and acts, and they cannot 
and should not escape from this unconscious 
record they have made. It is by what you 
have done and left undone, by your acts of 
commission and of omission, that judgment 
must pass. 

As a party you died out of popular esteein 
and popular favor in 1860, and there was just 
cause. Since that time until now you have 
been nothing and done nothing except to 
hinder and complain. Your best use has 
been to be a drag-chain upon the triumphal 
wheels of the Republican movement. Con- 
structors von have never been, obstructers 
always. You have forgotten in this long 
absence from power and position all the art 
of government, for your whole ability has 
been given to detraction and finding fault. 
The country had a right to expect you to be 
awkward and clumsy in unaccustomed work, 
and it has not been disappointed. 

You have forgotten that this country of to- 
day is not the country of 1860 or of 1812, and 
yet you try to force the mighty limbs of this 
centenarian giant of ours into the swaddling- 
bands of his infancy. You try to make this 
war-scarred and bearded man lisp the songs 
of his cradle, and dwarf the grandeur of 
his manly stride to the diminutive and 
feeble efforts of his first attempt to stand 
alone. 

You either do not know or you choose to 
forget that this nation has ‘‘put away child- 
ish things;’’ that it has hardened into man- 
hood; that its mighty limbs have grown 
strong by struggling; that its fearless eye 
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has looked down the worst gathering of evil 
spirits the world has known; that its love of 
right has become its life; that it has power 
to discern, firmness to endure, and courage 
to overcome all evil things at home and 
abroad. 

You forget the tremendous advances, educa- 
tional, physical, and moral, that it has made 
since Democracy died of its own inherent 
worthlessness. You stand, all of you, like 
so many Mrs. Partingtons, in mob-caps and 
brooms in hand, sweeping valiaatly but 
hopelessly back the vast tide of the Atlantic. 
You who have never ventured over knee- 
deep for many years now propose to puta 
hook in the jaws of Leviathan. 

Fresh-water sailors whose experience has 


been in flat-bottomed bateaux upon some | 


muddy and shallow inland pond, you ask to 
man and command the ship of state in the 
midst of storm and peril. 

For captain you propose a sleek and snug 
attorney, who shall bring the tactics of Tam- 
many and the ethics of railway practice upon 
the quarter-deck where Lincoln stood; a cold 
calculating partisan who made the most of 
his scoundrelly associates while they were 
prosperous and sold them out at a handsome 
profit when they fell into disrepute. 


You would give the flag, symbol of the | 


national honor, to the care of one whose 
narrow soul never knew the enthusiasm of 
patriotism. 

You would give the great questions ot 
American industry into the hands of one 
whose whole active life has been a successful 
legal robbery of all the great means of inter- 


communication on which industry depends, | 


Yuu would give the great question of Amer- 
ican currency into the hands one who rep- 
resents, and is represented by, the gam- 
bling element of Wall street and the foreign 
jobbers who have possession of our bonds— 
the hard creditors of the nation and the 
harder creditors of our people as individ- 
uals. 

For first lieutenant of this old ship your 
proposition is dark, misty, double-faced, and 
uncertain. Some of us out West thought we 
knew him, but the waters of Saratoga and 
the company of Tilden have had so singular 
an effect on him that he might safely be made 
chairman of our Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which said committee, as you 


know, Mr. Speaker, is the most utterly un- 
solvable problem yet enunciated. 


Hendricks is John Bunyan’s ‘‘Mr. Facing- 
both-ways,’’ and therefore supremely fitted 
for the Saint Lonis platform. 

Thus candidates and platform are equally 
deceptive, equally intended to deceive, and 
the whole programme of the approaching 
campaign is a speculation upon the cre- 
dulity and gullibility of the American 
people. ; 

It is the right and the duty of every citi- 
zen to sound the note of alarm when danger 
is impending; and both as individual ec’tizen 
and as one of the Representatives of the 
people I arraign before the bar of public 
opinion the party, the candidates, the plat- 
form, and the Democratic majority of this 
House. I arraign them for their bad and 
bitter record in the past, for their sympathy 





with great wrongs and their hatred to 
great rights. [ prove them by their own 


words and acts as unfaithful stewards and 
false guardians when in power. I prove 
them obstinately and persistently in the way 
of all the great developments of individual 
justice and of national purification from the 
sins and crimes of a century. I[ prove them 
| justly condemned and despised in the past 
| of the country they betrayed; and I see them 
| now emerging from the sackcloth and ashes 
of sixteen years with the same unconquered 
prejudice, the same lust of arbitrary domin- 
ion, the same greediness for places, the same 
horror and contempt for equal rights reduced 
to practice, with the same hollow professions 
and the same emptiness of results which 
characterized their last appearance in pub- 
‘lic history. 

The great acts of the Republican party 
stand in wonderful relief in contrast with 
these ; for, sir, from 1860 till 1576 they were 
the nation, and to them as a party is due 
the mighty factthat we endure as anation 
to-day. History cannot be obliterated ; for 
when you strike out the record of the Repub- 
lican party you blot out with it the greatest 
' glory and the greatest triumph of the coun- 
try. 

Strong in the past, secure of full appre- 
ciation forthings well done, that party stands 
i to-day rooted in the affections of millions of 
| people, and by reason of its high and hon- 
| orable course in the times of anguish and 
| trial has won a reputation which makes its 
| promises of value and gives assurance of 
| the full and honest redemption of all its en- 
| gagements to the people. 


| 
| 
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